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RANKE: RISE, DECLINE, AND PERSISTENCE OF A REPUTATION 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL 


HE amazing spread and intensifica- 

tion of historical studies in the 

United States during the second 
half of the nineteenth century owed their 
main impetus to American scholars re- 
turning from Germany. It was in that 
country that they had been refreshed and 
alerted by a new method of historical 
inquiry practiced in the leading universi- 
ties. Easily head and front of the German 
movement was Professor Leopold Ranke 
of the University of Berlin. It was there- 
fore in no way surprising that, when in 
the year 1884 the ever widening stream 
of American interest led to the formation 
of the American Historical Association, 
its members should, by a spontaneous act 
of homage, have adopted the German 
master as their patron saint by welcom- 
ing him into their fellowship as its first 
and only honorary member. 

At the same time, they were so freely 
discursive concerning what they con- 
sidered their indebtedness to their bodily 
remote but spiritually close associate 
that their thought on this score can be 
confidently summed up in two co-ordi- 
nated statements. The first of these af- 
firmed that henceforth history was to be 
based solely on documents contemporary 
with the event described but—and the 


point is crucial—only after they had 
been subjected to a critical examination 
covering their authenticity, origin, au- 
thorship, and bias. With the documents 
stripped by this procedure of obscuring 
ingredients and cut down to their essen- 
tial factual core, the second statement 
came into play. This, no longer analytical 
but compositional in character, pre- 
scribed the cool, objective fitting-to- 
gether of the assembled mass of rock- 
bottom facts into the true and indispu- 
table picture of the past event under in- 
vestigation. This crowning labor Ranke 
himself had defined in the famous 
phrase: wie es eigentlich gewesen. In spite 
of its having lost its freshness through 
continued exorcistic repetition, it cannot 
be passed over, because it remains the 
most effective statement of its author’s 
belief that by the pursuit of his method 
the historian is able to recover the past 
event engaging his attention as tt actually 
occurred. 

We may entertain no doubt that the 
American historians, with practical una- 
nimity, took over the new method as 
summarized in the above-stated terms. 
Not until the close of the century was 
any doubt voiced of the entire adequacy 
of Ranke’s guidance for his American 
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adherents. By that time the recently 
awakened interest in economic develop- 
ments and in the closely related social 
transformation had gained so much 
vigor that the too exclusive concentra- 
tion of the German leader on data of a 
purely political nature was noted as a 
defect of scope. Then in the early decades 
of the twentieth century the critical 
chorus gained both volume and intensity 
and aimed its shafts no longer merely at 
the failure to take account of material of 
steadily increasing urgence belonging to 
such newly developed fields as eco- 
nomics, sociology, and psychology but 
also at some suspected defects of the 
method’s compositional feature. There 
was no denying that, while the American 
historians in their vast majority con- 
tinued to cling to the guiding principles 
to which they had become committed, 
the image of their admired exemplar had 
begun to lose some of its original glow. 
When in these altered circumstances 
Charles A. Beard, speaking in 1933 with 
the ex cathedra authority of a president 
of the American Historical Association, 
undertook definitely to terminate the 
Rankean ascendancy, it seemed to a like- 
minded group of listeners that they had 
witnessed the ejection of their honorary 
member from the niche to which he had 
been enthusiastically elevated a_half- 
century before. 

Beard's presidential address contains 
so much matter of the greatest theoretical 
importance that it calls for detailed con- 
sideration. But note that his repudiation 
of Ranke and what he stood for won the 
approval of no more than a fraction of 
his colleagues. A resolute majority held 
to the established faith, firmly refusing 
to be swept off their feet by a quasi- 
official ban skilfully compounded of 
argument and mockery. At the very 
next, the 1934, meeting of the associa- 
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tion, Professor Theodore Clarke Smith 
made himself the spokesman of the stal- 
wart mass and, in a paper entitled “The 
writing of American history,”’ took 
angry exception to Beard’s radical pro- 
nouncement. In effective support of his 
conservative position he pointed with un- 
concealed pride to the notable harvest 
gathered by American historians during 
the preceding half-century through pur- 
suit of the method which, though de- 
vised in Germany, had demonstrably 
become the accredited method of the 
historical profession throughout the 
world. 

It must not be supposed that, in con- 
sequence of the blows exchanged between 
Beard and Smith, American historians 
were split into two bitterly warring 
factions. Theoretical discussion has never 
been a prime interest with any of our 
American learned groups, and the debate 
over Beard’s provocative attack has re- 
mained within the strictly gentlemanly 
bounds observed by native scholarship 
from the beginning. Nevertheless, as a 
break, or attempted break, from an ac- 
cepted faith and practice, it possesses a 
significance that calls for a presentation 
of at least its essential elements. In now 
attacking it, let it be said at once that 
Beard has no quarrel with what we have 
laid down as the first of the two Rankean 
master-principles. His disclaimer is ex- 
clusively aimed at the second or com- 
positional directive, the much-bandied 
wie es eigentlich gewesen. Consider, says 
Beard, the bewildering totality of facts 
from which the historian undertakes to 
shape the picture of the past. His first 
view of them is a surging chaos, which 
he then attempts to reduce to some kind 
of order and intelligibility by a process of 
selection. In this operation he is un- 
avoidably guided by certain subjective 
criteria inherent in his personality and 
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often so deeply buried that they hardly, 
if at all, rise to the level of consciousness. 
Ranke’s own case provides a convincing 
demonstration of this never failing per- 
sonal entanglement. His theory called 
for an objective, that is, a strictly de- 
tached, putting-together of the ascer- 
tained facts in order to arrive at the true 
image of the past; but, since he was a 
man living in a definite environment at a 
particular moment of time, his mind and 
outlook necessarily reflected these limi- 
tations. In religion a believing Lutheran 
Christian, in politics a devoted subject 


of the Prussian monarchy, he was cast~ 


in a narrow conservative mold in a period 
of European civilization profoundly dis- 
turbed by the continuing radical agita- 
tion released by the French Revolution. 
By nature an unusually calm and con- 
tained spirit, he may be assumed to 
have been less influenced by his inherited 
attachments than historians in general 
are likely to be; but it is, of course, 
simply inescapable that he was to a 
measurable degree affected by them and 
that he tinged his claimed objective find- 
ings with a subjective bias. 

Having explained why it is that the 
past does not lend itself to the objective 
presentation held by Ranke to be im- 
perative, Beard goes on to reject the view 
implicit in the Rankean postulate that 
the past somehow persists in the depths 
of time, hopefully awaiting, like the 
Sleeping Beauty of the fairy tale, the ad- 
vent of her bespectacled, seminar-trained 
deliverer. This view to Beard is pure il- 
lusion, already disposed of by the ad- 
mittedly subjective nature of historical 
composition and scattered beyond the 
hope of recovery by the circumstance 
that, while the historian’s earliest and 
continuing concern is with a frightening 
multitude of petty facts, he gives them 
a coherence and pattern not native to 


them through considered :eflection— 
that is, by an act of thought. 

With this final twist to his view of the 
nature of historical composition, Beard 
takes his stand at the side of Benedetto 
Croce, Italian philosopher and a leading 
contemporary historical theorist. When, 
after the usual elucidative flourishes, 
Croce at last formulates his answer to 
the query, What is history? he replies 
succinctly, History is contemporary 
thought about the past. Let it be pointed 
out at once that there is an ambiguity 
about this compacted statement which 


“may not be blinked. For, even if ‘‘con- 


temporary thought’’ be accepted as the 
act immediately preceding composition, 
is it at liberty to picture the past to suit 
its subiective whim, or must it submit to 
the guidance of the particular facts as- 
sem' lex’ 2nd screened by documentary 
resear:*” And since it is the second or 
alternaiive choice which will impera- 
tively impose itself, does it not follow 
that ‘“‘contemporary thought” cannot 
escape the necessity of submitting to 
Ranke’s critical method? 

Under the head of history in general 
Beard is at pains to distinguish among 
the many diversified meanings of the 
term. He identifies history in its broad- 
est sense as past actuality and embraces 
within it everything that has been done, 
said, felt, and thought since the be- 
ginning of man’s presence on earth. 
However, it is not in this all-embracing 
sense but in the narrow meaning of liter- 
ary composition that history figures in 
common usage. Owing to every com- 
posed work’s admitted origin in thought 
and owing, further, to the shifting 
nature of thought from age to age, 
each generation insists on recasting the 
history it has received from its pred- 
ecessor. While this constant reshap- 
ing of the past has long been noticed, it 
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has not been utilized, at least not to the 
full extent of its significance, as evidence 
against the view of the past as objective, 
inalterable truth. 

In closing, Beard enlarged his inquiry 
to embrace a number of theoretical con- 
siderations not strictly stemming from 
the Ranke problem. One of these con- 
siderations deals with mental background 
and asserts that every history deserving 
the name rests on a philosophy. Of the 
two basic philosophies enjoying the 
greatest present-day vogue, the older 
goes back to the eighteenth century and 
is optimistically tinged with that cen- 
tury’s faith in reason and subtly influ- 
enced by the amazing achievements of 
the natural sciences hailed by reason as 
reason's indisputable fruit. Reduced to 
philosophical terms, this faith holds that 
mankind is slowly moving on an upward 
gradient to a more ideal order. Al- 
though the twentieth century with its 
two devastating wars of world scope has 
gravely dimmed the optimism which is 
the vital spark of this outlook, it still 
underlies a large proportion. of histories 
of the most recent date. 

The most vigorous rival philosophy is 
of nineteenth-century origin. Its author 
is Karl Marx, and it sails under the flag 
of socialism. Its basic contention is that 
the conflict of social classes will unhappi- 
ly continue until capitalism and, along 
with it, private property are abolished 
and the state has taken over the means 
of production and distribution. While 
the historian is not obliged to resort to 
the one or the other of these two philos- 
ophies in most common use, he must re- 
sort to a philosophy of some kind if he 
wishes to give his work the coherence and 
order indispensable to making it an in- 
telligible communication. Now, touch- 
ing Ranke, Beard casually, and Croce— 
his theoretical guide and ally—definitely, 
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charge that the German master lacks a 
philosophy. Although, in the light of the 
indicated process of historical composi- 
tion, this could not possibly be true, it 
carries the limited truth that Ranke 
accepted neither the eighteenth-century 
‘progress’ nor the nineteenth-century 
“socialist’’ conception of the develop- 
ment of mankind. As a deeply religious 
man, he held it to be high presumption 
to forecast a future for mankind on the 
basis of purely secular considerations. In 
his view the future rests with God, who 
is forever inscrutable. While this attitude 
will be unacceptable to followers of 
either of the above-named schools of 
thought of an essentially identical, that 
is, a rationalist, origin, nonetheless it is a 
philosophy, the ancient and venerable 
philosophy, in fact, which underlies 
Christianity. We shall return to this issue 
later on. 

The twentieth-century decline of 
Ranke’s authority in the United States 
was paralleled by its decline in his own 
country, in Germany. While the native 
diminution may be attributed in part to 
the same agencies as those operative 
across the Atlantic, an influence of an 
entirely different nature made itself felt, 
which, nameless at the time, was after- 
ward labeled Historismus. This was a 
freshly coined word, translatable by the 
equally freshly coined English word “‘his- 
toricism.’’ According to Heussi,'’ the 
word did not appear in print until around 
the year 1900, when it took shape as an 
attempted definition of the spirit of the 
German history-writing of that period. 
The statement was not wholly acceptable 
to Troeltsch? and Meinecke,? who may 

Karl Hevusst, Die Krisis des Historismus 
(Tubingen, 1932). 

2Ernst Troettscu, Der Historismus und seine 
Probleme (1922). 


* Friedrich Metnecke, Die Entstehung des His- 
torismus (2 vols; 1936). 
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be selected as figuring most prominently 
with Heussi in the lively discussion over 
Historismus which has stirred German 
historical circles in our time. While there 
was agreement among the debaters on 
the essentials of the issue, there were 
differences on details, quite the most 
important stemming from Meinecke. 
Agreeing that the word made the late 
appearance noted by Heussi, Meinecke 
insisted that the practice represented by 
the word had originated over a hundred 
years earlier and, slowly gathering 
strength, reached maturity during the 
life of Ranke, to whom it then largely 
owed its fulfilment and ascendancy. 

For Troeltsch and Meinecke, with 
their deeper perspective than Heussi’s, 
historicism arose as a normal human re- 
action to the dominant rationalism of 
the eighteenth century and in its earliest 
manifestations was identical with the 
Romantic movement. This famous new 


outlook found eager propagators in 
every country of Europe and by the be- 


ginning of the nineteenth century 
boasted a range as wide as Western 
civilization. Conspicuous among its early 
German champions were Winckelmann, 
Lessing, Moeser, Herder, and Goethe. 
During Ranke’s impressionable youth 
romanticism constituted his country’s 
ruling intellectual atmosphere and was 
greatly strengthened by the leading po- 
litical event of that period, the overthrow 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. To the Ro- 
mantics the emperor was the last and 
most fearful expression of the rationalism 
that had brought on the French Revolu- 
tion. The political counterpart of the 
total Romantic mood was therefore a 
violent reaction in favor of the many 
institutions, and particularly of the mon- 
archy and the church, which the Revolu- 
tion had attacked as outmoded historical 
lumber. 
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Through birth and inheritance Ranke 
was devoted religiously to the Lutheran 
church and politically to the cause of 
monarchy; therefore, his immediate in- 
stinctive attitude toward the issues 
raised by rationalism was antirevolu- 
tionary. Because he was familiar as a 
historian with the past development of 
mankind, he felt impelled to fortify his 
spontaneous position with examples and 
arguments drawn from recorded human 
experience. Eighteenth-century rational- 
ism had claimed universal validity for its 
principles and, thus inspired, had loftily 
rejected the widely diverse laws, cus- 
toms, and institutions handed down 
from an irrational past. It was in protest 
against this systematic leveling of cher- 
ished e¢arth-born diversities that ro- 
manticism had come to life, and it was 
by the expression Ranke gave to the 
protest in the domain of government that 
he became a leading propagator of his- 
toricism. 

On seeking to learn more precisely 
what it was that Ranke contributed to 
the shaping of historicism, we are moved 
in a theoretic issue to turn, first, to such 
theoretic statements as he may himself 
have delivered. Surprisingly at first and 
then not so surprisingly, we learn that, 
given over to creative historical produc- 
tion, he felt so little inclined to spin 
theories about his work that his efforts 
in this department reduce themselves 
pretty much to a single brief article. 
This is his ‘Politisches Gespriich,’’* 
which he contributed in 1836 to the His- 
torisch-politische Zeitschrift, a govern- 
ment-supported magazine whereof he 
was the editor. The central purpose of 
the article was unmistakably the defense 

‘Published in Sdmmtliche Werke, ed. Alfred 
Dove, Vols. XLIX-L (1887); translated as ‘‘Dia- 
logue on politics” in T. H. von Lauve’s Leopold 


Ranke: the formative years (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1950). 
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of the Prussian monarchy against the 
agitation of German liberal circles influ- 
enced from the west, from England and 
France, in favor of a modification of its 
absolutism through the adoption of a 
constitution. He rests his defense on the 
assertion that not only Prussia but every 
state possesses a peculiar self-developing 
germ or genius and that, thus endowed, 
it is a living, individual entity. Far from 
admitting that conflict must follow from 
the juxtaposition of numerous organiza- 
tional diversities, he chooses to enlarge 
on the enrichment of life resulting from 
the coexistence of systems, each of 
which has the merit of being a spontane- 
ous natural growth. Here, if anywhere, 
we touch on the origin and primary 
meaning of historicism: it is offered as 
the replacement of the revolutionary 
appeal to reason by the evolutionary 
appeal to history. 

From the claim of an inviolable per- 
sonality made for Prussia (and by im- 
plication for every other state) certain 
deductions flowed which, though but 
rarely expressly touched on by Ranke 
with his distaste for doctrinal excursions, 
have nonetheless received abundant in- 
terlinear expression in his histories. In 
one and all of his works he accepted, 
without expressly expounding his posi- 
tion, the right of war as an instrument 
of policy. While he could not, as a good 
Christian, glory in war for its own sake 
and did not do so, still, by upholding it 
as a legitimate means of defense from 
attack, he in effect abandoned such re- 
ligious scruples as he may originally 
have had, since every state without 
exception on joining war followed the 
practice of asserting with hysterical 
clamor that, regardless of contrary ap- 
pearances, it was actually only defending 
itself against an attack, either already 
in progress or about to be launched. All 
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wars were represented by their partici- 
pants as defensive wars. 

Closely connected with his acceptance 
of defensive war is his consistent support 
of what he called the Primat der Aussen- 
politik, a principle according to which 
governments were bound for reasons of 
self-preservation to give primary con- 
sideration to foreign affairs. States like 
England and France, owing, no doubt, to 
their living under a parliamentary dis- 
pensation, which put them under the 
immediate pressure of public opinion, 
were often disposed to be swayed by 
domestic rather than by foreign consider- 
ations. It may therefore be concluded 
that Ranke’s view of the priority to be 
unfailingly conceded to foreign affairs 
derived from his reading of Prussian his- 
tory and that by this preference, con- 
sistently maintained, he lent his support 
to the cause of continuing absolutism. 

It should not for a moment be sup- 
posed that Ranke was an embattled 
champion of these views. He never de- 
parted from the quiet, tolerant manner 
of expression that was native to him and 
that he adopted as the tone appropriate 
to historical exposition from his earliest 
attempt at authorship. But steadfast 
attachment to an undeviating line of 
thought through a life of patriarchal 
longevity marked by an unrivaled num- 
ber of works of universally recognized 
merit did more toward spreading and 
confirming the outstanding features of his 
outlook than could possibly have re- 
sulted from an ever ready panoplied 
descent into the arena. In point of fact 
even before he had reached his middle 
years he found himself lifted to a throne 
he had not sought and credited with a 
wisdom he never claimed. It followed 
that his thinking on war, on the pri- 
macy of foreign affairs, and on Prussia 
as a unique political creation became to 
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a remarkable degree the treasured pos- 
session not only of his German profession- 
al associates but also of the whole Ger- 
man intelligentsia. 

The total effect of the particularities 
of German political thinking was to 
open a rift which in the mounting pres- 
sure of the nineteenth-century rivalry 
among the European powers might easily 
widen to an unbridgeable chasm be- 
tween Prussia-Germany, on the one 
hand, and England and France—the 
leading powers of the west—on the other. 
Should this come to pass, it would signify 
a threat to the unity of Western civiliza- 
tion which might quite conceivably re- 
sult in its disruption. And this is pre- 
cisely what happened in the following, 
the twentieth, century in the course of 
two monstrous wars that, by sucking 
practically all the states bordering on the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans into the vor- 
tex, achieved a world-wide scope. 

The first of these world clashes ended 
with the defeat of Prussia~Germany and 
the replacement of the discredited mon- 
archy of the Hohenzollerns with a demo- 
cratic republic. It represented an at- 
tempted accommodation to the political 
system of the victor powers but unfortu- 
nately, and largely because it was a 
product of military defeat and national 
shame, it failed to take root in the Ger- 
man soul. There were too many anti- 
republican groups which, although pro- 
fessing distinct and individual views, 
through a continued and inflamed agita- 
tion in behalf of Germany’s traditional 
separateness and asserted separate des- 
tiny might be fused into an irresistible 
antirepublican mass. Under a demagogue 
endowed with the hypnotic power that 
again and again in the course of history 
has produced fanatic mob action, there 
followed in due time the destruction of 
the experimental republic and the eleva- 
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tion of the triumphant demagogue to the 
dizzy and terrifying height of a dictator. 
Therewith we broach the Hitler episode 
which, like every similar explosion in the 
human record, will on close examination 
be found to have been the resultant of 
innumerable coincidental forces but 
which in final analysis is mainly refer- 
able to the divergent political line in 
both theory and practice taken by 
Prussia-Germany on the general Euro- 
pean reconstruction following the over- 
throw of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The general despair that seized the 
population on the crushing defeat of the 
Hitler regime in the second World War 
inevitably produced a violent reaction 
against all the postulates on which the 
regime rested. Some of these, as, for 
instance, its racial and anti-semitic 
theories, had received a special emphasis 
in Hitler’s distorted mind, but others, 
more particularly of a political nature, 
went straight back to the ruling German 
thought on this score, the seedbed of 
which was the Romantic movement. But 
since romanticism, politically viewed, 
had taken shape as historicism, it fol- 
lowed that the sharp reaction pro- 
duced by annihilative defeat induced a 
review of the constitutive elements of 
historicism by at least that segment of 
the historians and the general public 
elastic enough to adjust its thinking to 
the disruptive consequences of a national 
earthquake. With Ranke generally ac- 
claimed as the father of historicism, his 
reputation suffered a commensurate de- 
cline which simple-minded people, whose 
mental myopia takes in only the more 
obvious aspects of change, interpreted as 
total eclipse. 


Since this writer regards the view of 
Ranke’s consignment to the limbo of 
dead historians as a gross misjudgment, 
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he proposes to undertake a re-examina- 
tion of his work to the end of setting 
forth its leading characteristics and 
evaluating the total achievement. Al- 
though young Ranke’s studies at the 
University of Leipzig, where he obtained 
the Doctor's degree in 1817, prepared 
him for a career in classical philology 
and literature, he had no sooner received 
a teaching appointment from the Prus- 
sian government to the high school 
(Gymnasium) in the provincial town of 
Frankfurt on the Oder than his interest 
began to swing to classical history and 
thence to history in general. Owing to a 
feeling for authenticity with which he 
seems to have been endowed at birth, he 
was not long in arriving at the conclu- 
sion that history must be constructed 
from its true--that is, from strictly con- 
temporary~-sources. It was in 1824, 
when he was twenty-nine years old, that 
he first drew professional attention to 
this demand by showing that Guicciar- 
dini in his La storia d'Italia had to a 
large degree extracted his factual sub- 
stance from feeble, secondary sources. 
This work had long enjoyed an immense 
reputation as marking the emergence to 
a modern as distinct from a medieval 
type of history-writing. Since it had 
never occurred to anyone to examine it 
in respect to its constituent elements, 
Ranke’s demonstration of its insecure 
base created a professional sensation. 
The critique of Guicciardini was the 
first gun fired by Ranke in a lifelong 
campaign to win for history the best 
attainable factual underpinning through 
a searching preliminary analysis of the 
available material. This cam- 
paign was supplemented by an action 
calling attention to the variety of exist- 
ing sources and their places of deposit. 
His enthusiasm for these repositories 
drew much of its fervor from his having 
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hit by chance on an invaluable collection 
of accounts contemporary with the 
events described—the Venetian relazioni. 
These were reports sent to the govern- 
ment of Venice by its ambassadors, un- 
questionably the most keen-witted ob- 
servers of the political scene to be found 
within the compass of Europe at the 
beginning of the modern period. Copies 
of some of these reports had found their 
way to German libraries and archives, 
where the browsing Ranke, on discover- 
ing them, was quick to perceive their 
unrivaled fulness and precision. 

On the heels of his revelation of Guic- 
ciardini’s slipshod procedure, the young 
scholar was called to the University of 
Berlin to a position approximately cor- 
responding to that of an American as- 
sistant professor; and three years later 
he was awarded a Prussian state fellow- 
ship for study among Italian archives, 
more particularly at Venice, the locus of 
that priceless treasury, the relazioni. 
Pausing on his southward journey for 
some months at Vienna, he turned his 
stay into a highly rewarding experience 
by composing from the oral communica- 
tions of a Serb refugee the vivid story 
of the recently suppressed revolt of the 
Serbs against the dominion of the 
sultan. In October 1828 he entered Italy, 
and there during the next three years 
he gleaned with never flagging zest 
among the archives of that land of high 
medieval and Renaissance culture an 
immense mass of documentary material 
selected with an eye to future creative 
production. This he began promptly on 
his return to Germany and thereafter 
pursued with a diligence enabling him 
to produce a body of works poured out 
uninterruptedly through a vigorous man- 
hood to its patriarchal termination. It is 
a well-known fact but so astonishing as 
to deserve ever and anon to be recalled 
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to mind that he had passed his eightieth 
birthday when he undertook the most 
ambitious enterprise of his career, the 
Weltgeschichte, but which, overtaken by 
death, he left unfinished. 

Such is the vastness of this long-lived 
scholar’s output that his Sdmmitliche 
Werke run to a total of fifty-four vol- 
umes. Although all of them are subject 
to draft for the present survey, it will 
promote deeper understanding if, instead 
of ranging over the whole wide prospect, 
attention is directed in the main to those 
works which have been generally ac- 
cepted as providing the solid basis of his 
reputation. These are in the order of 
their appearance: “The Ottoman and 
Spanish Empires in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries,” ‘“‘The history of 
the popes of Rome in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries,”’ ““The history of 
the Reformation in Germany,” ‘The 
civil wars and monarchy of France in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” 
and “A history of England principally in 
the seventeenth century.”’ The list will 
at once disclose that the author made 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
his field of special interest and that, in 
order to concede his admission to the 
select company of historians who have 
survived their mortal term, he must have 
succeeded in greatly illuminating the 
broad era of his choice. On this as yet 
unsettled issue of his survival the eclipse 
of his authority resulting from his share 
in the buildup of the afterward repudi- 
ated movement of historicism has no 
bearing, for the above-listed master- 
works belong, one and all, to a period of 
Western civilization when the tension 
between rationalism and romanticism, 
which, as we have shown, gave birth to 
historicism, had not yet arisen. In the 
period which Ranke chose to illuminate, 
rationalism was undergoing its earliest 
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birth-pangs, while romanticism was still 
slumbering, awaiting its hour, in the 
womb of time. The central dominating 
theme of the centuries to which our au- 
thor’s leading works belong was the 
Catholic-Protestant conflict, and his 
avowed Lutheranism did not render him 
incapable of maintaining a just balance 
regarding the religious struggle, since not 
only, when he wrote, had its onetime 
fury substantially spent itself but his 
private thinking had progressed beyond 
mere toleration to a deep respect for 
every variety of honest religious belief. 
Only a Catholic or Protestant extremist 
will refuse to agree that he dwelt, in 
respect to the religious strife he depicted, 
consistently above the battle. 

Besides this rare fair-mindedness, the 
listed works boast the notable distinc- 
tion of constituting, by the round they 
make of the countries chiefly concerned 
with the Reformation and Counter 
Reformation, a comprehensive history of 
the Europe of that age. This result ac- 
corded with a breadth of view that had 
characterized Ranke from the beginning. 
For this reason he became the first 
secular writer consistently to stress the 
essential unity of western Europe, in 
spite of the separate and contentious 
sovereign states of which it was com- 
posed. Never for a moment did he fail 
to take account of the uninterrupted 
interaction of the separate sovereignties 
on the religious, political, material, and 
moral level. Yet, significant as this cul- 
tural nexus was, it was unrepresented by 
any officially established organ. Since it 
did, in fact, exist, however, it had to be 
given a name and figured in Ranke’s 
narrative as the “system of the Euro- 
pean states.’’ It was a term too narrowly 
political to win prolonged acceptance 
and, in the generation following our au- 
thor, was gradually superseded by the 
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more expressive, because more inclusive, 
term, “Western civilization.’’ While this 
was a natural and wholesome expansion 
of Ranke’s concept, it undebatably 
covered the same phenomenon. Conse- 
quently, it may fairly be claimed that to 
his ranging mind belongs the honor of 
having shown that, while separate and 
distinct histories of the component na- 
tions of Europe may and will continue 
to be written, they will be lacking in due 
perspective and a desirable maturity 
of thought unless they are firmly set in 
the total European context. In short, the 
thesis underlying the histories of Ranke 
has won universal recognition: politically 
divided Europe was culturally one. 

The universalizing tendency of Ranke’s 
thinking sprang unquestionably from his 
Christian faith, since in the manner of a 
true believer he regarded all the peoples 
of the earth, and in a very special sense 
the Christian peoples of Europe, as 
dwelling under God’s hand. It followed 
that he left the resolution of man’s 
unceasing struggle toward a higher order 
of living to the divine Father. Such 
humility put him out of touch with the 
major portion of his fellow-craftsmen, 
who, as previously indicated, organized 
their histories under either a rationalist 
or a socialist concept. Since this majority 
accepted the guidance of a recently 
achieved purely secular doctrine, they 
resented Ranke’s position as an out- 
moded childish act of faith unworthy 
of a liberated intelligence. But were 
the rival versions of man’s ultimate 
goal as indisputably deducible from the 
historical record as their proponents 
claimed they were? Certainly not; and 
with equal certainty they rested, in 
the last analysis, on a postulate as 
distinctly constituting an act of faith as 
Ranke’s divine postulate. The only ad- 
missible ground for claiming superiority 
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for the two most current secular projec- 
tions of man’s future over Ranke’s 
Christian projection would be that, 
while in better accord with the facts of 
man’s past development, they held out 
the prospect of a richer future develop- 
ment of mankind. But that is by no 
means the case, since they sketch a 
future existence shut within the narrow 
bounds of a highly debatable intel- 
lectual concept. As against this sharply 
contracted world, Ranke’s divine con- 
cept discloses an open road into an un- 
bounded region inviting inexhaustible 
exploration. It is the identical serra 
incognita toward which the sages of our 
race from the earliest days have search- 
ingly turned their gaze without discover- 
ing its ultimate limit or true significance. 
Ignoramus, they concluded. In view of 
their humility before an unfathomed 
mystery, may we not ask what compul- 
sive reason there is to believe that latter- 
day thinkers—call them sages if you will 
—of the order of Jeremy Bentham and 
Karl Marx have at long last penetrated 
the veil of our ignorance? 

That God was the shaper of man’s lot 
on earth was already so settled a convic- 
tion of the young high-school teacher of 
provincial Frankfurt that his first origi- 
nal work was fairly saturated with it. 
This was “The history of the Romanic 
and Germanic peoples from 1494 to 
1514.”’ It was published in 1824 before 
he was called to Berlin and may be re- 
garded as an introductory work fore- 
shadowing the plan to which he then 
devoted the immediately succeeding 
decades of his life by expounding the 
European developments of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. That he was 
at the time a mere beginner, a tyro, is 
revealed by both the style and the matter 
of this book but, most convincingly, by 
the crudely naive way in which he has 
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God intervene in human affairs. As a 
man with a fund of natural good taste, 
he quickly cured himself of this simple- 
minded procedure, and although his 
faith in God’s direction remained un- 
changed, he thenceforth kept this gross 
form of it out of his narrative. 

By the time he began the great series 
on which his fame mainly rests he had 
reached the conclusion that the immedi- 
ately operative and at the same time 
measurably calculable agency in human 
affairs were ideas. While he deals with 
ideas on the strictly human level which 
their rational treatment demands, he 
holds that they are products of the 
spirit and in last analysis stem from the 
divine Creator. They are therefore in 
Ranke’s view the means by which the 
Creator carries out his purposes; but 
since they exercise rule over the minds of 
men and produce the conflicts among 
them which effect the onward move- 
ment of society, they permit a presenta- 
tion of human affairs which, while 
keeping the person of God out of the 
picture, points just the same to God’s 
unmistakable direction. So important is 
the role of ideas throughout Ranke’s 
history-writing that there is no leading 
work of his in which he is not moved, 
however briefly, to set it forth. In “The 
history of the popes,” for instance, he 
declares categorically that it is ideas 
that are the cause of historical change 
“Die Ideen welche die Dinge bewegen’’) ; 
and in “The history of the German 
Reformation”’ he speaks almost rhapsodi- 
cally of “the fullness of the spiritual 
life God breathes upon the human 
race.” In another passage of the same 
book he insists that ideas determine 
every human situation and, proceeding, 
says of their appearance and disappear- 
ance, their birth and decay: “For a time 
they are beneficent and life-giving, new 
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creations arise under their breath. How- 
ever, nothing on earth achieves comple- 
tion, nothing is immortal. When the 
time is ripe, new spiritual purposes 
spring from the decay of their predeces- 
sors. It is thus that God’s design fulfils 
itself’ (‘Das sind die Geschicke Gottes 
in der Welt’’). 

Since Ranke was ruled by this un- 
deviating faith, what were his chances of 
satisfying the cool objectivity which he 
demanded as a self-imposed law of the 
writer of histories? Very small indeed, we 
are bound to conclude; and in point of 
fact his exposition of the events with 
which his histories deal was as far re- 
moved from perfect objectivity as that of 
every historian endowed with a distinct 
soul and character has always been and 
must inescapably be. He was a religious 
man, possessed as only a religious man 
can be of a deep inner harmony, and this 
harmony set a corresponding imprint on 
his Christianity, causing him to shed a 
mild, pervasive optimism over all his 
work. Although historical Christian 
teaching presented God sometimes as a 
vengeful, sometimes as a loving, deity, 
for Ranke he was unexceptionally a God 
of love. Unconsciously yielding to this 
temperamental bias, he was moved to 
ignore or at least lightly to pass over the 
more cruel and disturbing aspects of the 
human scene. While he could not and did 
not suppress the wars into which the 
fierce rivalries of the European powers 
periodically exploded, he was disinclined 
to concern himself with their details and 
particularly with their attendant bar- 
barities. And when it came to such in- 
famous horrors as the Peasant War in 
Germany and the purge of St. Bartholo- 
mew in France, which many of his less 
sensitive confreres through the ages have 
ridden as their prancing battle horses, 
he was pleased to dispose of them in a 
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cool, abbreviated account free from all 
emotional overtones. 

It would therefore appear that in his 
demand of objectivity as well as in the 
related demand to recover the past 
event wie es eigentlich gewesen, Ranke fell 
into a certain self-deception. Or did he? 
lor nowhere does he speak of these paired 
desiderata as absolutes and, alert as he 
was to human imperfection, cannot pos- 
sibly have believed that they were 
realizable in an absolute sense. It is a 
fact that, while he originated the famous 
phrase, it was not he but his undiscrimi- 
nating followers who converted it to a 
slogan. It is therefore entirely reasonable 
to conclude that he was content to set 
forth the two related demands as general 
aims; and as general aims they possess an 
unchallengeable validity. Freely admit- 
ting the inability of the historian either 
to restore the exact image of the past or 
to practice a mindless objectivity, we 


may yet insist that he is aiming at a 
desirable goal, if he strives to get as close 
to a given past event as the evidence 
permits, in order thereupon to set it 
forth undistorted by at least all the 
grosser human prejudices. 


Whoever sympathetically concerns 
himself with Ranke’s writings will not be 
long in discovering that the purpose 
which most steadily animated him was, 
in Von Laue’s luminous words, the 
happy cognition of each unique event in 
the story of man. He was not at pains to 
distinguish among events as more or less 
important and especially not to dis- 
tinguish among epochs according to a 
hierarchy of values. In the addresses de- 
livered at Berchtesgaden (1854) he gave 
expression to an absolutely crucial state- 
ment on this head: ‘‘I am committed to 
the view that every epoch stands in an 
immediate relation to God and that its 
value does not depend on what it pro- 
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duces but simply on its existence.’’ It is 
in strict keeping with these words to as- 
sume that he strove to take toward the 
occurrences on our globe the imagined 
position of the Creator himself, who, 
tossing them off in unbroken succession, 
pronounces them to be all equally good. 
It is this attitude that explains why the 
generally held ‘‘progress’’ theory of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century ra- 
tionalism had no lure for him. He might 
agree that there had been ‘“‘progress’’ in 
the limited sense of a vast increase of 
material goods, but he could not bring 
himself to admit that there was a clearly 
traceable line of advance which gave in- 
vincible assurance of the raising of our 
human lot to a higher potential. His re- 
peatedly expressed deliberate opinion 
was that world history had no humanly 
recognizable goal. Instead of letting him- 
self be dejected and saddened by this 
uncertainty, he accepted it with the quiet 
rejoicing befitting a believer who was 
content not presumptuously to forestall 
God’s unfathomed purposes. 

Therewith we have arrived at the 
question what the particular satisfaction 
may have been that Ranke drew from 
the pursuit of history, since in no case 
was it the usual one of throwing such 
light as the latest increase of knowledge 
had made available on man’s ceaseless 
struggle and its conceivable issue. The 
answer from which there is no escape is 
so far removed from present-day sym- 
pathies and understanding that the pen 
hesitates to set it down. Only if we once 
more recall that, in spite of the heaped 
conquests of reason and its handmaid, 
science, the world remained an unre- 
solved mystery for Ranke, will we be pre- 
pared to come to terms with the declara- 
tion that, in addition to the readily un- 
derstandable pleasure associated with his 
beloved daily labors, he received ever 
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renewed and inexhaustible delight from 
the aesthetic contemplation of the pic- 
tured events his research resulted in 
placing before his eyes. The statement re- 
veals an element in the problem of this 
historian which has been rather generally 
overlooked, especially in the United 
States. Ranke was not merely a scholar, 
he was also that much rarer thing, an 
artist, and it was to his artistic gift that 
he owed the vivacity that endowed his 
work with its invigorating pulse-beat. 
Among his frequent references to the 
respective roles, in the writing of history, 
of scholarship and artistry, one of the 
most explicit is to be found in ‘The 
civil wars and monarchy of France’: 
“The task of the historian is both liter- 
ary and scholarly: history is both art and 
science. It must satisfy the demands of 
criticism and scholarship . . . and simul- 
taneously provide the cultured reader 
with the same enjoyment he derives from 
the most acceptable literary production.” 

This view of his activity imposed the 
obligation on him of keeping art and 
scholarship in an even balance, and that 
proved to be not always easy. By official 
status he was a university professor who 
conducted a famous seminar for the 
training of professionally minded stu- 
dents. When not engaged in teaching, he 
was a closet-scholar, so happily given to 
his daily stint of work that he adopted as 
his personal motto, the clipped phrase: 
Labor ipse voluptas. Steeped in this book- 
ish atmosphere, he inevitably succumbed 
at times, especially after age had begun 
to bank his youthful fires, to the passion 
of gathering knowledge for its own sake 
and thereby burdened his text with more 
matter than its artistic form would sup- 
port. That this imbalance may at least in 
part be attributed to his advancing 
years is borne out by the fact that the 
relatively late French and English his- 
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tories suffer from it much more than the 
earlier works. But no one will maintain 
that on that account these later, oc- 
casionally overstuffed, productions fall 
out of the category of his leading works. 
And how can the theory of a decline of 
workmanship running parallel to his 
descending years be successfully main- 
tained when the Weltgeschichte, on which 
he labored throughout the ninth decade 
of his long life, is floated on an energy 
which the lustiest youth might envy? 

No, it will not do to lay his regrettably 
far too frequent departures from the 
desirable fusion of learning and art to his 
waxing years, at least not exclusively. 
For it will not escape the attentive reader 
that whenever the accumulations of 
Ranke the scholar threaten to extinguish 
the light shed by Ranke the artist, the 
blight befalls in the realm of diplomacy. 
It is this circumstance that accounts for 
his being rated by one school of his latter- 
day detractors as essentially a diplomatic 
historian. While this is undebatably a 
one-sided judgment, it must be admitted 
that he brought it on himself by his 
excessive regard for sovereign states and 
their contentious dealings with one an- 
other through their accredited diplo- 
matic representatives. 

We pointed out in an earlier section of 
this paper that Ranke was at the peak of 
his production at a time antecedent to 
the development of many of the present- 
day ancillary branches of history, such as 
economic and social history, and that con- 
sequently his work, lacking the support 
of these later elaborations, has for con- 
temporary ears something of an anti- 
quated flavor. If, however, the com- 
plaint is justified that he carried his 
eager tracings of the minute and bore- 
some shifts of official government opinion 
too far for the taste of the living genera- 
tion, he must be defended against the 
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charge of ignoring the much more im- 
portant human societies on which the 
governments rested and by which they 
lived. Beginning with his first master- 
work and continuing without exception 
through all its successors, he made it a 
practice to set forth all those aspects of 
the society under review for which he 
found material in the sources at his 
command. In “The history of the popes,”’ 
for instance, he presents an exposition of 
the papal finances that leaves nothing to 
be desired by way of income and outgo 
figures and the attendant administrative 
manipulations. Then, on taking up-the 
Italian culture of the Counter Reforma- 
tion at its peak around the year 1600, he 
shows how it completely reversed all the 
intellectual and artistic norms of the 
preceding age of the Renaissance. This 
startling about-face he then follows up 
with a detailed view of the realms of 
literature, art, and science, displaying 
an insight and delicate perception that 
no present-day writer armed with the 
latest equipment of graphs and statistics 
is likely to surpass or even to rival. 

If our age makes more of the economic 
activities of man than of his cultural 
achievement, that is a preference that is 
readily explained in the light of twen- 
tieth-century developments; but let no 
one say that Ranke in analyzing the 
culture of the Counter Reformation 
performed a work of supererogation and 
that his superb review does not of itself 
suffice to cancel the slur that he was a 
man of an exclusively diplomatic out- 
look. Furthermore, since he does not fail 
to illuminate the nonpolitical aspects of 
all the other societies with which he 
deals--the German, the French, the 
English—-with similarly penetrating ex- 
positions in the social and cultural fields, 
we are bound to conclude that, in spite 
of their disproportionately large diplo- 
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matic ingredient, his histories cover as 
interesting, though not an identical, 
range as works of our more broadly 
curious and more widely informed age. 
Since Ranke’s scholarly reputation 
dates from the critical method with 
which he made his professional debut and 
is still unimpaired, at least so far as his 
evaluation and use of sources are con- 
cerned, it remains to have a look at 
his literary merits. If the dictum 
attributed to Buffon is true—le style 
c’est l'homme—Ranke must have been 
endowed at his birth with a stylistic 
gift. But that does not mean that he was 
not moved to refine it by constant prac- 
tice until it had developed into an elastic 
medium suited to the rendering of many 
varieties of mood and intention. His 
greatest achievement was the mastery of 
a direct, uncomplicated, easily flowing 
narrative style, admirably accommo- 
dated to the main content of his works. 
So adeptly is this narrative manner em- 
ployed that each sentence glows with an 
inner spark and that the matter which 
a compact paragraph unfolds comes 
vividly to life. He was less successful with 
drama than with narration because 
drama’s high tension was not congenial 
to his reserved nature. His diction is rich 
and varied and his sentence structure 
particularly noteworthy in that it breaks 
in principle, if not always in practice, 
with the German habit of the serpentin- 
ing sentence so hampered with depend- 
ent clauses that its vital movement is 
brought toa dead stop before its message 
has been delivered. Let us consider, by 
way of illustration of his usual form of 
presentation, the relatively uneventual 
chapter in “The German Reformation” 
which treats of Luther’s growing es- 
trangement from the Roman church in 
the period between the posting of the 
Ninety-five Theses and his appearance 
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before the Reichstag at Worms. No one, 
it seems to this writer, can fail to be im- 
pressed with the sparkle investing the 
many small separate incidents whose 
cumulative power carries the reader on- 
ward to the famous episode before the 
emperor. Arrived at this scene of high- 
keyed drama, he characteristically fails 
to realize its inherent possibilities. 

To break his narrative with a change 
of pace and matter, Ranke adopted the 
practice of drawing the portrait of the 
outstanding figures of his tale. Since he 
wrote before the advent of modern psy- 
chology, he was unable to take ad- 
vantage of the insight it provides into the 
subconscious life and the hidden com- 
plexes which play so large a part in hu- 
man conduct. On this account his por- 
traiture has in recent years occasionally 
been rated as superficial and outmoded. 
Valid or not, such strictures do not 
diminish by a shade the vitality which 
invests the Ranke portrait gallery. Let 
us concentrate for a moment on the por- 
trait of Paul III in the first volume of 
“The history of the popes.” Paul III was 
the pontiff who marked the transition 
from the outlook of the Renaissance to 
the outlook of the Counter Reformation 
and his unconscious shunting from one to 
the other of these contrasted periods is 
perfectly realized in what came to be 
Ranke’s habitual portraitizing manner. 
This manner may be characterized as 
peculiarly suited to the historian, for, 
essentially pragmatic and documentary, 
it consisted in listing the significant ex- 
periences of the subject’s life, inter- 
spersed with revealing utterances by 
himself and comments on him by eye- 
witnesses and contemporaries. The suc- 
cess of the method depends upon wise 
selection and requires a broad cultural 
prospect in order to be employed effec- 
tively. To name for the testing of this 
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process some additional figures of the 
Ranke portrait collection, Catherine de’ 
Medici, Henry IV of France, and James 
II of England more particularly invite 
examination. Because treated in a less 
pragmatic and more delicately spiritual 
manner, the sketch of Luther as he ap- 
peared during the Augsburg crisis of 1530 
is a case by itself and merits double 
attention. 

Since a continued lively interest in the 
mind and heart of an author is likely to 
awaken a desire to know something of 
his physical appearance, we note that 
Ranke was a smallish man with a dis- 
proportionately large head. After his 
death former students recalled different 
aspects of his person. Giesebrecht, a 
famous medievalist in his day, recorded 
the penetrating glance of the master’s 
large blue eyes and the flowing dark hair 
that framed his face. Gregorovius, no 
former student and only a very casual 
acquaintance, reports the slight scholar’s 
hump that put in an appearance on the 
threshold of old age. By general agree- 
ment he was not a good lecturer and 
owed the impression that made him un- 
forgettable to the large body of his ad- 
vanced students to the masterful conduct 
of his seminar. Two distinguished Ameri- 
cans, W. W. Story and Henry Adams, 
have left a very unfavorable report of his 
platform manner and appearance. 

It is impossible, in closing, not frankly 
to face the question of Ranke’s survival. 
He has already outlived his death for 
over half a century, although latterly, as 
we have seen, his reputation has visibly 
paled. Fifty years is not much more than 
a human generation, but not many his- 
torians have lived on even so long as 
that. History in general would seem to be 
a form of literature hardly less ephemeral 
than journalism. Only a very select body 
of its practitioners has achieved immor- 
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tality, and of this body it may be said 
without hesitation that in every instance 
they owed their distinction to the fruitful 
marriage they effected of scholarship and 
art. Neither of these factors takes prece- 
dence over the other: it is the success- 
fully achieved balance that produces the 
endurance of the finished work. 

While Ranke by his own confession 
strove to do justice to this double de- 
mand, at times, especially when in his 
later years he became too deeply rutted 
in his workaday world, he let scholarship 
run away with his art. There can be no 
question that the histories reflecting the 
greatest harmony of style and matter he 
attained are his earliest large-scale works, 
“The history of the popes” and ‘The 
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German Reformation.”’ It is revealing in 
this connection that these two, and 
these alone, have won a general popular- 
ity. The French and English histories, 
apart even from their excessive diplo- 
matic baggage, are too long spun out. It 
would be a distinct service if some sym- 
pathetic spirit should by judicious cut- 
ting reduce them to half their size. It is 
on these four works that the issue of his 
survival principally turns. While it is 
plain that the time is not yet ripe for a 
final verdict, it is fairly safe to place him, 
by virtue of his contributions in his field 
and his extraordinary influence in his 
day on his fellow-craftsmen, at the head 
of the historians of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. 








THE GREEK CHURCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND 
THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE* 


G. GEORGIADES ARNAKIS 


I 


sTupyY of the relations of the Greek 
A Orthodox church and the Otto- 
man Empire during the long pe- 

riod of Turkish rule in the Near East re- 
veals so many inconsistencies on the part 
of the Turks that one may be led into 
thinking that their much-spoken-of pol- 
icy of religious toleration was of an er- 
ratic, haphazard nature and was con- 
veniently ignored when new circum- 
stances seemed to suggest a different 
course of action. At times information 
pertaining to practically the same era 
leads to widely divergent conclusions, 
and there is an almost irresistible temp- 
tation for the historian to give up his 
search as futile, with the perfunctory re- 
mark that in the Ottoman autocracy the 
whim of the reigning sultan became the 
law of the land and that therefore there 
could be no question of a consistent re- 
ligious policy. This attitude seems to un- 
derestimate the peculiar theocratic char- 
acter of the Ottoman Empire and the in- 
fluence of tradition upon the individual 
sultans. Whatever views one may hold 
concerning Ottoman autocracy, the fact 
remains that there was method in it on 
account of the tendency to follow time- 


* This paper is based on a manuscript on the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople prepared for pub- 
lication by the Academy of Athens. Postwar condi- 
tions have prevented the academy from publishing 
this and other manuscripts. I am deeply indebted 
to my former teacher at the University of Athens, 
Professor Constantine Amantos, for his wise guid- 
ance and friendly encouragement. Professor Aman- 
tos proposed this topic for study in 1944 during 
his presidency of the Academy of Athens. 


honored patterns in administration—a 
trait which the Osmanlis had in common 
with their Byzantine predecessors.' 

If one looks upon the Ottoman Empire 
as essentially conservative, one may re- 
gard the recurrent oppressive measures 
taken against the Greek church as a devi- 
ation from generally established practice 
—a deviation that was occasioned by the 
corruption and intrigue of officials and 
less frequently by outbursts of fanaticism 
or by imperial disfavor. As elsewhere, 
here, too, one might expect to find a gap 
between established policy and its prac- 
tical application. 

In this paper we propose to study the 
background and the assumptions upon 
which the Ottoman attitude toward the 
Greek church was based and to deter- 
mine to what extent and under what cir- 
cumstances the principle of religious tol- 
eration was violated. The scope of our 
work wili be limited to the Church of 
Constantinople, first, because we possess 
more sources of information concerning 
it and, second, because in Constanti- 
nople, the capital of the empire, the 
problem presents itself in its most typical 
form. 

When Mohammed II took Constanti- 
nople, the ecumenical throne—so called 
since the close of the sixth century—had 
been vacant for two years. Gregory III, 
second patriarch after the Unionist Jo- 
seph of the ill-starred Florentine council, 
appears to have left the city in 1451 

'A. H. Lysyer, The government of the Ottoman 


Empire in the time cf Suleiman the Magnificent (Cam- 
bridge: 1913), pp. 26-28. 
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without ever winning the good will of the 
anti-Unionists, who were the majority 
among the clergy and the laity.? During 
the crucial days of 1453 the highest ec- 
clesiastic in Constantinople was the 
papal legate, Cardinal Isidore, a Greek 
from the Peloponnesus, who had es- 
poused the cause of Union at the Council 
of Ferrara and Florence (1438-39) and 
had signed the proceedings as metropoli- 
tan of Kiev and on behalf of the Russian 
church. Denounced by the Russians for 
his submission to the pope, Isidore re- 
mained faithful to his new allegiance. He 
settled in the capital of the dying empire 
and, when the Ottoman forces appeared 
at the gates, took an active part in the 
defense of the city. We are told that at 
the head of two hundred soldiers he 
fought bravely on the bastions of the wall 
of Blachernae near the Golden Horn.’ 
From his behavior before and during the 
siege we might infer that it was his ambi- 
tion to become patriarch if the danger 
was averted. At any rate, after the fall of 
the city and his liberation from captiv- 
ity, the pope granted him the empty, but 
nonetheless exalted, title of “Patriarch of 
Constantinople,”’ which he retained until 
his death. Isidore stands out as one of the 
greatest figures in the last days of Byzan- 
tium, a loyal Greek whose chief quarrel 
with his contemporaries resulted from his 


*See Ad. N. DramMantopoutos, ‘“Gennadius 
Scholarius as a historical source’ (in Greek), 
Hellenica, 1X (1936), 295, 301. M,. GEDEON, Ilarpiap- 
xixol wivaxes [Patriarchal tables] (Constantinople, 
1890), p. 467, mentions Athanasius IT as the last 
patriarch of the Byzantine Empire, but, according 
to DIAMANTOPOULOS (loc. cit., p. 295), this prelate 
never assumed the patriarchal office. Cf. Gennadius 
of Heliopolis, “Was there a patriarch Athanasius 
shortly before the Fall?” (in Greek), Orthodoxia, 
XVIII (1943), 117-23. The Rt. Rev. Gennadius 
has proved conclusively in this article that there 
was no patriarch between Gregory III and Gen- 
nadius Scholarius. 


* Edwin Pears, Cambridge medieval history (New 
York, 1927), IV, 698 
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belief that the empire could still be saved 
if only it enlisted the support of Western 
Christendom. 

Mohammed the Conqueror was fully 
aware of the danger that sooner or later 
he would have to encounter if his Chris- 
tian subjects were under the influence of 
the pope. His interests dictated that he 
should sever all ties between the eastern 
and western branches of Christianity.‘ 
The effort was not expected to be a hard 
one, since he could always take advan- 
tage of the aversion which the Orthodox 
Greeks had for the Catholics, a feeling 
that found its most eloquent expression 
in the well-known dictum of Lucas No- 
taras, the last emperor’s chief councilor, 
“Tt is preferable for us to see the Turkish 
turban prevailing in the midst of the City 
rather than the tiara of the Latin car- 
dinal.’”* 

From the Ottoman point of view it 
was, therefore, necessary to have a new 
patriarch, and no one seemed better 
qualified for the post than the jurist Gen- 
nadius Scholarius, the fanatical opponent 
of the union of churches, who openly ad- 
vocated co-operation with the Turks, if 
necessary, in order to avoid submission 
to Rome. He, too, had taken part in the 
Florentine council, as a supporter of the 
Union. But before long he was trans- 
formed into a passionate opponent, bent 
upon destroying the work of the council. 
He donned a monastic garment; he took 
possession of the monastery of Pantocra- 
tor, strategically situated in the middle 
of the city; and he harangued the popu- 
lace, vehemently denouncing the Union 
and those who had signed it. Pantocrator 
soon became the headquarters of the 


*Cf. Chrysostomos Papapopoutos, ‘‘The posi- 
tion of the church and of the Greek nation in the 
Turkish empire” (in Greek), Theologia, XII (1934), 
11. 


* Ducas, Historia Bysantina (Bonn ed.,), p. 264. 
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anti-Unionist movement, and Gennadius 
was popularly acclaimed as its leader. 
Doubtless Mohammed II knew of this 
monk. He might even have met him on 
one of his visits to the city when he was 
still a very young prince.’ Whatever their 
relations may have been, it is known that 
on the day of the conquest Gennadius 
was made a prisoner, like thousands of 
his less famous fellow-Christians, and 
was carried off to a village near Adrian- 
ople.’ Critobulus tells us that the Con- 
queror set him free and admitted him 
into his immediate company.* Subse- 
quently, upon Mohammed’s return from 
Adrianople in the autumn of 1453, when 
he turned his attention to the problem of 
repopulating his new capital, he elevated 
Gennadius to the position of patriarch. 
The official installation took place on 
January 6, 1454.° 

The details of the event are furnished 
by the chronicler George Phrantzes,"® an 
eyewitness of the conquest, and are re- 
peated in the “Political history,” written 
about a century later." At the behest of 
the sultan, the surviving bishops met to- 
gether and elected Gennadius patriarch. 
The election was, of course, a mere for- 
mality, for it was already known that 
Gennadius had the Conqueror’s favor. 

® P. CAROLIDES, ‘Ioropia ris ‘EAX450s, 1453-1863 


{History of Greece, 1453-1863] (Athens, 1925), pp. 
205-7, 


7George PHRaNtTzES, Chronicon (Bonn ed.), 
p. 308. 


*CritopuLus, De rebus gestis Mechemetis II, 
chap. ii, sec. 2; in C. MOLLER (ed.), Fragmenta his- 
toricorum Graecorum (Paris, 1870), V, 107. 


* DIAMANTOPOULOS, loc. cit., p. 303. Analogous, 
though less spectacular, was the office of the Ar- 
menian patriarch, inaugurated in 1461 (Isidor 
SILBERNAGL, Verfassung und gegenwartiger Bestand 
sémmilicher Kirchen des Orients (2d ed.: Regensburg, 
1904], p. 222). 


10 PHRANTZES, pp. 306-8. 


" Martin Crusius, Turcograecia (Basel, 1584), 
p. 15. 
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The patriarch-elect was then summoned 
to the palace, where he received the flat- 
tering distinction of dining with the sul- 
tan. Following the dinner, there was an 
official installation of the patriarch by 
the Ottoman court, more honors were be- 
stowed upon him, and a general attempt 
was made to preserve as much of the 
Byzantine etiquette as was compatible 
with Moslem dignity and _ traditions. 
Throughout the period of transition Mo- 
hammed II proved respectful of prece- 
dent. The ‘Political history” says that 
he paid repeated visits to the patriarch in 
his new seat—-the Church of the Holy 
Apostles at that time—discussed theol- 
ogy with him and even made him write a 
tract on Christianity.” This was no 
youthful romanticism but an act of 
statesmanship. It was meant to imply 
that the Ottoman Empire was in every 
respect the successor empire. 

It was Mohammed’s idea to safeguard 
the position of the patriarch by means of 
an official declaration. To quote Phran- 
tzes: “He [Mohammed II] gave written 
ordinances, testimonials bearing the im- 
perial signature, that no one was to 
molest him or oppose him; he was to 
have exemption from all taxes and per- 
sonal inviolability.’’ 

This document might be regarded as 
the first berat (barat).'4 Henceforth simi- 
lar documents were issued by the sultans, 
confirming the election of each succeed- 
ing patriarch, and in the provinces the 
pashas adopted the practice of granting 
such testimonials to the new bishops. 

2 Jbid., pp. 16, 17. The tract, says the ‘‘Political 


history,” was translated into the ‘Turco-Arabic 
tongue” by Ahmed (Ahumat), the kadi of Berrhoia. 


1 P, 308, 


1 In Arabic the word means ‘‘diploma,” ‘‘honor,”’ 
“distinction,” or “‘privilege.” In the history of the 
Greek church it is mentioned for the first time in 
connection with Theoleptus I, who became patriarch 
in the reign of Selim I (1513) (Crusrus, p. 152). 
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Each berat, whether imperial or provin- 
cial, safeguarded most of the rights given 
to Gennadius in 1453-54. In the course 
of time the Greek patriarch of Constanti- 
nople came to be regarded as the leader 
of the Rum milleti—i.e., of the Orthodox 
Christians who were under the authority 
of the sultan. Since religion and national- 
ity were practically identical in the eyes 
of the Turk,” the Sublime Porte allowed 
a large measure of self-government to the 
Rum milleti under the guise of religious 
toleration. When his security was not 
threatened, the Turk seemed to be main- 
ly interested in the collection of taxes 
from the subject races and— down to the 
first decade of the twentieth century— 
referred to the non-Turkish populations 
as raya, an Arabic word meaning “‘flock”’ 
or “herd animal.”’ As H. A. Gibbons re- 
marked, they were regarded as nothing 
more than taxable assets." 

Historically speaking, a tolerant treat- 


ment of the Christians was in no way a 
Turkish innovation. The Arabs of earlier 
days had set a precedent.’ Though they 
definitely regarded the Christians and 
the Jews as “lesser breeds without the 
law,”’ they nonetheless felt that Allah did 


not command his faithful to convert 
them by force or exterminate them, as 
was the case with idolaters. With few ex- 
ceptions, this attitude of aloofness con- 
stituted the prevailing policy."* It began 

Interesting observations on this subject were 
made by W. J. CannMan, in his article ‘‘Religion 
and nationality,” American journal of sociology, 
XLIX (1944), 524-29 

* The foundation of the Ottoman Empire (Oxford, 
1916), p. 77 

wN. P. Evevurmeriapes, Ta arpordua rod 
Olxouserrxod Tarpiapyeiov [The privileges of the 
Ecumenical! Patriarchate] (Smyrna, 1910), pp. 5-24, 
150-90. Callinicos Deticanes, Té dixaca rod Olxov- 
pernxod Ilarpiapyxeiov & Toupsia [The rights of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate in Turkey] (Constanti- 
nople, 1922), pp. 6-19, 35-75. 

See G. E. von Grunesaum, Medieval Islam 
(Chicago: 1947), pp. 177-79. 
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as early as the seventh century, when the 
Patriarchates of Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Alexandria had had to bow down before 
the sword of Islam. Particularly interest- 
ing in this connection is the so-called 
“covenant” between Caliph Omar and 
Patriarch Sophronius on the eve of the 
surrender of Jerusalem in 638.!* Accord- 
ing to tradition, Omar promised not to 
interfere in the religious practices of the 
Christians, allowing them full manage- 
ment of their own affairs. In later days it , 
was pointed out that Omar acted on the 
authority of the Prophet, who had taught 
that the “people of the Book’’ (aAl al- 
kitab) should be judged in accordance 
with it.” The monks of Mount Sinai, too, 
claimed that they possessed no less a doc- 
ument than the “‘testament of the Proph- 
et Mohammed,” which guaranteed their 
property rights and their freedom of wor- 
ship.” It was alleged that it had been is- 
sued in A.H. 2 (A.D. 623). 


19 THEOPHANES, Chronographia, ed. C. DE Boor 
(Leipzig, 1883), I, 339: ‘‘Sw@pdros . . . Koyow DaBe 
réons Hakacorivns dogpadeias.”’ Later,a Moslemruler, 
according to the same source, persecuted the church, 
“uh mpoaxav 1r@ bobevr: Adve Tois Xpioriavcis bwd 
rav "ApaBwe” (ibid., p. 453). A. PAPADOPOULOS- 
KERAMEUS, ‘Avddexra lepovodupxiis oraxvodoyias 
{Analects of Jerusalemite gleanings} (St. Petersburg, 
1897), III, 216. C. Amanros, ‘‘The charters of 
Islam in favor of the Christians” (in Greek), 
Hellenica, TX (1936), 108-9. ELEUTHERIADES, pp. 
100-101. M. GepEon, Bpaxeta onuciwors repl rav 
dxxAnovacrixnay jyudv dxaiwy [Brief note concerning 
our ecclesiastical rights] (Constantinople, 1909), p. 
41. Von GruneBaum (p. 179) quotes a later Arabic 
account which disparages the covenant out of bias 
against Christianity. Cf. AMANTos, loc. cit., p. 113; 
A. S. Trrrron, The Caliphs and their non-Moslem 
subjects (London, 1930), pp. 5, 233. 

2 Koran, V, 51 (Richard Be w’s translation). 

® Published with a German translation by B. 
Moritz, “‘Beitrige zur Geschichte des Sinai- 
Klosters im Mittelalter nach arabischen Quellen,” 
Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 1918, pp. 6-9. 
There have been several translations of the docu- 
ment into Greek. The one published by NEcTARIUS 
THE CRETAN in ‘Emcroud lepoxooyexis loropias in 
1758 (p. 275) was reprinted by C. N. SaTHas, in 
Chr ysallis, III (1865), 611-12. More recent transla- 
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Internal and external criticism has led 
to the conclusion that both these docu- 
ments belong to a later age, certainly not 
earlier than the tenth century;” but it is 
very probable that there was some kind 
of arrangement based upon an agreement 
that was difficult to violate, which kept 
the hungry and predatory Bedouins from 
looting Mount Sinai—known to be very 
wealthy and always exposed to attack. 
Certainly the occasional distribution of 
food and money would not in itself be 
enough to purchase their good will for a 
long time. The Prophet’s word, weighing 
heavily in the minds of those simple folk, 
could, if properly used, serve as an effec- 
tive deterrent, particularly if it was com- 
bined with acts of generosity on the part 
of the monks. According to Constantine 
Amantos, it is very probable that written 
agreements of a period prior to the tenth 
century protected the Monastery of Sinai 
and the other ancient centers of Chris- 
tianity.* We have the testimony of 
Nicholas Mysticus (patriarch from 895 
to 907 and from 911 to 925), who com- 
plained to the Arabs that their tolerant 
attitude toward the Christians was no 
longer evident. “Written guarantees 
given by your Prophet,” he writes, ‘‘are 
now violated and there is great dishonor 
and abuse of the justice which you are 
obligated to observe.’’** What were these 
“written guarantees” of the Prophet? 
There is no indication that Mount Sinai 
or Jerusalem were covered by them, but 
there is no plausible reason why they 
should not have been. Moslem tradition 
did not doubt the authenticity of the doc- 


tions have been published by GEDEON, Bpaxeia 
onueiwors, pp. 87-90; ELEUTHERIADES, pp. 97-99, 
137-47; AMANTOS, loc. cit., pp. 105-6. 


® Moritz, loc. cit., p. 16; L. Cartant, Annali 
dell’Islam, TV (1911), 310-12. 


%3 Hellenica, 1X, 107. 
% MicNE, Patrologia Graeca, CXI, 312-13, 317. 


uments granted to Mount Sinai and to 
Jerusalem. Consequently, Selim I had no 
difficulty in renewing the old privileges 
when he became master of the Holy 
Places. He stated that he issued the de- 
cree ‘‘on the basis of the sacred ahdnamé 
of our Lord the Prophet”’ (in the case of 
Mount Sinai) and “in accordance with 
the sacred ahdnamé of Omar Khattab 
and consequent to the decrees of previous 
rulers’’ (in the case of Jerusalem).” 

On the principle of reciprocity, at vari- 
ous times Mohammedan rulers had asked 
for and obtained religious privileges in 
the Byzantine Empire. Byzantium, the 
seat of Greek Orthodoxy, granted such 
privileges very reluctantly, regarding 
them as the price of peace or as the bitter 
fruits of defeat. For example, it was at 
the insistence of Maslamah that a 
mosque was built in Constantinople 
“within the imperial praetorium.’’ Un- 
til 1188 there was another mosque within 
the city.”’ Patriarch Nicholas Mysticus, 
in his letter referred to above, registers a 
protest against the maltreatment of 
Christian captives, and he adds that the 
Byzantines do not abuse the Moslems. 
“The temple of your coreligionists was 
never closed, neither recently nor in the 
past, and there have been no restrictions 
against the Saracen residents here who 
may repair it; on the contrary, both 
temple and attendants are treated in pre- 
cisely the same manner as they would be, 
had they been living under your author- 


% P. GREGORIADES, 'H iepa Mov} rod Ywa [The 
holy Monastery of Sinai} (Jerusalem, 1875), pp. 133- 
35; ELEUTHERIADES, pp. 86, 94-95. About the 
recognition of the Churchof Egypt see Chrysostomos 
PAPADOPOULOS, ‘Ioropia rijs "ExxdAnolas 'Adetavbpelas 
{History of the Church of Alexandria] (Alexandria, 
1935), pp. 593-97. 


* Constantine PorPHYROGENETUS, De admini- 
strando imperio (Bonn ed.), pp. 101-2. 


#7 Du CanGE, Constantino polis Christiana (Venice 
ed.), I, 128. 
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ity.”"* In the reign of Bayazid I, a kadi 
took up his residence in Constantinople 
to have jurisdiction over the Turkish 
colony, ‘‘for a Moslem must be judged by 
a Moslem.’ Likewise, a Christian 
should be judged by a Christian. This 
was the principle behind the capitula- 
tions, which were inaugurated by Sulei- 
man the Magnificent and Francis I at the 
time when the Ottoman Empire was at 
the peak of its glory.** The same prin- 
ciple made the Conqueror’s course of ac- 
tion seem plausible and legitimate in 
Moslem eyes. 

The older generation among his fol- 
lowers perhaps could remember the de- 
cree of Sinan pasha, the conqueror of 
Jannina. It was issued twenty-three 


years before the fall of Constantinople, 
during the reign of Murad II, in the 
midst of negotiations for the surrender of 
the town. It has been preserved in the 
demotic Greek in which it was originally 


written, like several other documents of 
the early Osmanlis. The Turkish com- 
mander, who styles himself as “the head 
of heads and lord of all the West”’ [xe@ad? 
Trav xepaddbwy xai aidévrns raons diaews|*! 
promises: ‘Have no fear, there will be no 
captivity, no abduction of children, no 
destruction of churches; we shall not 
change them into mosques, but your 
church bells will ring as is your custom. 
The metropolitan will have charge of jus- 
tice over the Greeks [va éxn rv Kpiow 
rou Thy pwuaixyy| and all the ecclesiastical 
rights. The lords who have feudal estates 

* Micne, PG, CXI, 317 

* Ducas, p. 49 

* Cf. Lysyer, pp. 34-35. G. Pélissié pu RauNas, 
Le régime des capitulations dans l’ Eri pire Ottoman (2 


vols.; Paris, 1902-5) is still the best work on the 
subjec t 

* Concerning the term ‘“‘West,” which signified 
the European provinces of the Byzantine Empire, 
see AMANTOS, ‘‘East and West" (in Greek), Hel- 
lenica, IX (1936), 32-36 
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will continue having them. . . .’’* There 
is an obvious tone of generosity, and 
there is a vague promise at the end that 
all petitions will be granted. Could it be 
that the hardships of the prolonged siege 
had made the Turks too indulgent? Such 
an attitude may be suspected in the 
promise concerning feudal estates—a 
promise that was not meant to be taken 
seriously. But the guarantees to the 
church did not constitute a departure 
from earlier policy and were honored in 
subsequent years. The edict of Sinan 
pasha was the most recent precedent to 
the political action taken by Mohammed 
the Conqueror with regard to the Greek 
church in 1453-54. 

The only difference between Constan- 
tinople and Jannina or Jerusalem seemed 
to lie in the fact that the former was 
taken by assault, while the latter two 
capitulated on the basis of an agreement. 
Mohammed II, it was feared, might in 
later years be accused of unwarranted 
favor to his protégé Gennadius. Was it 
necessary that he should heap so many 
honors upon the prelate of a conquered 
city? Or was it, at most, an ad hoc ar- 
rangement to serve the expediency of a 
critical moment? Sensitivity on this score 
combined with the reaction to a rumor 
that Selim I (1512-20) was planning to 
abrogate the rights of the church led to 
the myth that Constantinople was not 
taken by force but was given to the 
Turks on the basis of mutual restitutions. 
Three venerable janissaries, who were 
present in 1453, appeared before the sul- 
tan to testify that the city surrendered 


% Published by P. ARAVANTINOS Xpovoypadia 
ris "Hreipou [A chronicle of Epirus} (Athens, 1856), 
IT, 315; also by F. Mrkosicu and J. MULLER, Acta 
et diplomata Graeca medii aevi (Vienna, 1865), III, 
282-83; reprinted by Amantos, ‘‘The charters of 
Islam in favor of the Christians,” Hellenica, IX, 119- 
20. 
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voluntarily.** The inference therefrom 
was that the rights of the Greek church 
were inviolate. The entire story, of 
course, is fictitious. In spite of his reputa- 
tion for cruelty, it was Selim I who re- 
newed the berats of Mount Sinai and 
Jerusalem. It may well be, however, that 
he thought his grandfather had been a 
trifle too generous to Gennadius Schola- 
rius at the time of the conquest. 

After Selim I no sultan is reported to 
have contemplated abolishing the insti- 
tutional rights of the Patriarchate. De- 
spite the vicissitudes in the life of the 
Greek rayas and the personal difficulties 
of several patriarchs, the church as an in- 
stitution continued developing along the 
lines promulgated by Mohammed the 
Conqueror. 

It is true that, for a century or so after 
his reign, our sources of patriarchal his- 
tory are scanty, particularly with regard 
to the relations of the church with the 
state. For the most part we have to be 
satisfied with an argumentum ex silentio. 
No doubt berats or some kind of testi- 
monials continued to be issued, since we 
hear of them both prior to and after this 
obscure period. Jeremiah II, surnamed 
Tranos (the Great), who ascended the 
throne in 1572, is the first patriarch 
about whom we have definite knowledge 
concerning his confirmation by the sultan 
(Selim Il). “He paid to the imperial 
treasury two thousand florins as a gift 
[weoxéor] and so the emperor decreed and 
he received a barat [uraparcov| from him, 
and he gave him all authority and sov- 
ereignty over all the pious Christians, 
clergy and laity; that he should do ac- 
cording to his law and faith and that 
there should be no restrictions on the 

3 Crusius, pp. 156-63. A. CoMNENOS-YPsI- 
LANTES, Ta werd tiv “Adwow, 1453-1789 [Events 
after the Fall, 1453-1789] (Constantinople, 1870), p. 
50; cf. also J. von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmani- 
schen Reiches (Pest, 1827), II, 401. 


part of anyone.’’** On the death of Selim 
LI (1574), Jeremiah had to appear before 
the new sultan, Murad III, to pay the 
honorarium again and to get “a new 
barat [testifying] that he will govern and 
judge, according to his faith, metropoli- 
tans, archbishops, priests, and all the 
Roman [Greek] people, and the churches 
and monasteries; he who acts contrary to 
this barat is punished severely by the em- 
peror.” In general, the contents of these 
documents were similar in character to 
the edict of Mohammed II. 

Unfortunately, none of the early berats 
has come down to our day in its entirety. 
The oldest complete one that we have 
today was issued to Leontius, metropoli- 
tan of Larissa, in February 1604, by Sul- 
tan Ahmed I. We have it in Greek trans- 
lation, the quaint Greek vernacular of 
the time.* Subsequent berats, both patri- 
archal and episcopal, contain more or less 
the same provisions. Hence the oldest one 
may also be regarded as typical of the lot. 
With the lapse of the years, they tend to 
become more elaborate. But after the 
middle of the nineteenth century they 
are again reduced in length, this time be- 
cause the privileges are curtailed as a re- 
sult of growing nationalistic feeling 
among the Turks. Finally, they are abol- 
ished with the establishment of the re- 
public and the complete separation of 
church and state. 

4 Crusius, p. 178. The writer is Manuel Ma- 
laxos, a member of the immediate circle of the 
patriarch. The mere use of the word barat, in its 
hellenized form, without any explanation or defini- 


tion, may indicate that the term was well known 
to his contemporaries. 


% Published by GEDEON, Bpaxeia onpelwors 
{Brief note], pp. 62-72, and his 'Ewionua ypaupara 
Tovpxixa dvadepoueva eis ra éxxAnovacTiKad Hyudy 
dixaca [Official Turkish letters pertaining to our 
ecclesiastical rights] (Constantinople, 1910), pp. 
87-97. On the patriarchal berats, the oldest extant 
is that given to Dionysius III (1662), likewise pub- 
lished, in Greek translation, by GEDEON, 'Exionua 
ypaupara, pp. 9-14. 
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A comparative study of existing berats 
reveals the following general arrange- 
ments which the government recognized 
without adhering to them in all cases. 

I. Freedom of conscience was re- 
spected. No Roman-—the term denoted 
every Orthodox subject of the sultan 
could be converted against his will. If 
a Christian wanted to adopt Islam, it 
would be necessary for him to establish 
that he was of age, and the religious head 
of his community had the right to try to 
dissuade him in the presence of his par- 
ents or relatives. During the long Otto- 
man rule this stipulation was violated re- 
peatedly in actual practice, but nonethe- 
less its inclusion in the berats saved thou- 
sands of Christians from forceful islami- 
zation, 

The state promised not to interfere in 
the execution of the Christians’ religious 
duties. They could keep sacred books and 
icons on their premises, and they could 
conduct church services and _ religious 
rites unmolested. 

II. The administration and discipline 
of tl. church were safe from interference 
as long as the taxes and dues were paid 
and there was no question of treason 
against the state. The patriarch and the 
holy synod associated with him were free 
to appoint the clergy; they had the super- 
vision of churches and monasteries; and 
they investigated complaints against 
clergymen. The government had no right 
to arrest, dismiss, or banish bishops or 
priests without the approval of the Patri- 
archate. The patriarch could administer 
punishment to the clergy with the con- 
sent of the synod. In case of grievances 
against the patriarch and the uppermost 
ranks of the clergy, the trial could be held 
only in the capital, in front of an imperial 
divan composed of kasiaskers and other 
high officials. In penal cases involving 
lower clergy the summons went through 


the Patriarchate or, in the provinces, 
through the bishop's office; pending trial, 
the accused were detained in separate 
quarters in the governor’s seat. If found 
guilty, they served their term in the Pa- 
triarchate or in the bishop’s quarters, but 
in cases of major crime they were un- 
frocked and sent to common prisons. If 
obliged to take an oath, the clergy swore 
according to canon law. 

III. The property of churches, monas- 
teries, and institutions of social welfare 
was held and administered by the pa- 
triarch and his bishops. Abuses of a finan- 
cial nature were investigated and pun- 
ished by the patriarchal court. Further- 
more, the church could impose taxes for 
her purposes. The priests and their con- 
gregations had to make yearly payments 
to defray the honorarium which the bish- 
op gave to the state on his appointment 
to office. If these payments were made in 
kind, the state undertook not to charge 
customs duties and tolls during the trans- 
portation. The state pledged its support 
to the bishop in the collection of the 
parishioners’ dues. It is easy to see that 
the bishop’s power could be abused by 
unscrupulous ecclesiastics. 

In case of death the possessions of 
unmarried clergymen went to the Patri- 
archate, not to the imperial treasury. 
Any Christian who so desired could be- 
queath as much as one-third of his prop- 
erty to the church and its welfare institu- 
tions, and such property would be im- 
mune and inalienable unless an imperial 
decree was issued to the contrary. 

IV. The personal status of Orthodox 
Christians remained under the sole juris- 
diction of the Patriarchate, which alone 
had the right to issue marriage licenses 
and divorce decrees. Thus the church re- 
tained a wide measure of authority in 
matters pertaining to family and in- 
heritance law, and, until the time when 
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church courts were abolished by the 
Turkish republic, Christians were tried 
according to the provisions of Roman 
and Byzantine jurisprudence. Other 
cases, too, were tried at the Patriarchate, 
as the rayas tended to prefer Christian 
justice to the verdict of the Turkish kadi. 
A punishment of flogging or bastinado 
was not infrequent, and it was adminis- 
tered to the culprit in the churchyard, 
with a vigilant ecclesiastic counting the 
blows from an upper window. In the Pa- 
triarchate there was a prison until the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 

V. External evidences of the authority 
of the church were also mentioned in 
berats. We note, for example, the right of 
the bishops to carry a staff, to ride on 
horseback, to have a bodyguard, and to 
travel in boats with two or three oars- 
men. The patriarch’s attendants carried 
chains which they would throw around 
the neck of anyone who threatened to 
embrace Islam, thus indicating that he 
was insane and irresponsible. In days 
when servitude was as gloomy as it was 
oppressive, the gates of Phanar would be 
left open during three days and two 
nights for the Easter celebrations of the 
rayas. Dancing, singing, playing musical 
instruments, and wearing festive cloth- 
ing—forbidden the rest of the year— 
were permitted by the Turks on those 
days in the precincts of the Patriarch- 
ate.* 

Such, in brief, was the position of the 
Church of Constantinople vis-a-vis the 
Ottoman Empire. From the reign of 
Selim I, who conquered the Arabic coun- 
tries, the patriarch of Constantinople 
represented his colleagues of Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Jerusalem on account of 
his advantageous location near the Porte. 

%* For a vivid description of the festivities see 


Caesarios Dapontes, in SATHAS, Bibliotheca Graeca 
medii aevi (Venice, 1872), III, 131-35. 


Ambitious patriarchs traveled within the 
empire and abroad. The most important 
patriarchal journey was that of Jeremiah 
Tranos, who went to Moscow to collect 
money and established the Russian patri- 
archate (1589), the fifth patriarchate of 
the Eastern church.*’ In peacetime the 
Church of Constantinople kept up regu- 
lar relations with the Orthodox peoples 
outside the empire. The delicate position 
of the Patriarchate in times of Russo- 
Turkish conflict demanded the presence 
of especially astute men at Phanar. Not 
all the patriarchs were so; at times awk- 
ward management of complicated affairs 
made the position of the church ex- 
tremely difficult and created problems 
among the Turks themselves. 

But in the midst of all sorts of critical 
situations the position of the patriarch- 
ate remained intact. Individual Patri- 
archs could be dethroned and even exe- 
cuted, but the institution itself was re- 
spected. Behind it lay Ottoman tradi- 
tionalism, which had assumed an almost 
sacred character. Not even money, in an 
age of corruption, was enough to effect a 
change. In the year 1700 the Jews bribed 
some officials and asked to have the chief 
rabbi precede the patriarch on formal oc- 
casions when the minority leaders were in 
attendance. The sultan, however, issued 
a decree directing that the rights of the 
Greeks were irrevocable.** By means of 
its prominent position the Church of 
Constantinople continued protecting the 
remnants of Christendom in southeast- 

#7 YpSILANTES, pp. 113-14. An old, but still use- 
ful, biography of Jeremiah II was written by C. N. 
SATHAS, Buwypagixdv cxedlacua epi Larpidpxov 
‘Iepeuiov 8’ [Biographical sketch of Patriarch 
Jeremiah II] (Athens, 1870). The chronicle of 
Dorotheos of Monemvasia, pertinent excerpts of 


which are included in this book, is a valuable source 
for the establishment of the Russian patriarchate. 

3 The document was published in Greek by the 
Rt. Rev. Gennaprus or Hetropouts, Orthodoxia, VI 
(1931), 432-34. 
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ern Europe and in Asia Minor, and it 
saved the subject nationalities of the 
Balkan peninsula from being absorbed 
by the Turks. For a period of four cen- 
turies it waged a struggle against islami- 
zation and turkification—an unequal, re- 
lentless struggle —-with inadequate means 
but with silent determination not to 
yield. Its historical mission was accom- 
plished with the national liberation of the 
Greeks, Serbs, Romanians, and Bul- 
garians. In view of the services rendered, 
it would be unfair to speak of oppression 
of the Balkan peoples by the Greek 
church.** If there were a few unworthy 
bishops in ages of darkness, despotism, 
and corruption, certainly they are not 
enough to obscure the magnificent work 
of national conservation which was done 
by the Church of Constantinople, the in- 
stitution that, in the midst of adversity, 
represented the last heritage of the ven- 
erable Byzantine Empire. 


II 


In order to appreciate the Patriarch- 
ate’s struggle in the interests of Chris- 
tianity, it is necessary to glance at the 
darker side of the picture. Indeed, a 
study of the Church of Constantinople 
would not be complete without some at- 
tempt to penetrate into the problems 
which it had to face and the oppressive 
limitations under which—and in spite of 
which—it survived. A Greek church his- 
torian of repute at the beginning of our 
century, Rev. Philaretos Vapheides, 
makes the suggestive remark that the 
fate of the Balkan peoples would have 
been different had the Ottoman Turks 
followed the policy of 1453 without devi- 
ation. ‘Whatever was offered by one 

* Cf. Amantos, ‘‘The charters of Islam,” Hel- 
lenica, IX, 157, refuting the opinion of S. Bostev, 
“Coup d’ceil sur le régime juridique des Balkans 


sous le régime ottoman,” Revue internationale des 
études balkaniques, II (1935), 529. 
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hand was taken away by the other, be- 
cause there was no religious tolerance; 
fanaticism, arbitrary rule, the idea that 
the Christians were inferior, and—unfor- 
tunately-——the rivalries and intrigues of 
the Christians themselves, exerted a 
great influence.’’* True, the state recog- 
nized the institutional rights of the church 
in official documents, but government 
agents and people violated them in prac- 
tical application in numerous individual 
instances, profiteering at the expense of 
church property, blackmailing, humiliat- 
ing and persecuting the clergy, and even 
converting Christians by force. 

Nor was the head of the church spared 
harsh treatment in times of outbursts of 
fanaticism or when suspected of treason- 
able dealings. Several patriarchs were 
banished or imprisoned—in some cases, 
it is true, on account of intrigue or incom- 
petence. Cyril I Lucaris (71638), Cyril I 
(41639), Parthenius II (1651), Parthe- 
nius III (+1657), and Gregory V (71821) 
died the death of martyrs: the first three 
as victims of the antagonism between 
catholicism and protestantism, the fourth 
a victim of slander, the fifth a sacriftce for 
the cause of Greek independence. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the Turks 
executed them after they had had them 
deposed and replaced, not as patriarchs 
but as disloyal subjects. Yet, though the 
Porte took care not to attack the church 
as an institution, Greek ecclesiastical 
leaders knew that they were practically 
helpless in times of trouble. The capitula- 
tions from the reign of Suleiman the 
Magnificent to the first World War af- 
forded a degree of protection to Catholic 
and Protestant communities, but not 
until the year 1774 did the Greek church 
find a supporter in a coreligionist. Rus- 
sia’s interest, however, was as much of an 

* Philaretos VAPHEIDES, "ExxAno.acrixh loropia 
{Church history] (Constantinople, 1912), IILA, 15. 
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encumbrance as it was a blessing, since it 
compromised the loyalty of the church in 
Turkish eyes and led to difficulties with 
the government. The patriarchs had to 
be on their guard constantly because the 
shadow of the hangman loomed large 
over the Golden Horn. A many-sided 
struggle for survival and ascendancy 
produced the typical Phanariote clergy- 
mana subtle, vigorous, calculating 
man, who could bow down to necessity 
and could rise again, none the weaker, to 
pursue his ends with judicious persever- 
ance. He did not hesitate to fight his en- 
vironment with weapons which were in 
current use in the oriental autocracy. He 
bribed the strong and greedy, he flat- 
tered the vain, he threatened with the 
fire of hell, he even sought to intimidate 
weak-minded magistrates—in short, he 
used every means possible to avert dan- 
gers and to attain as much security as 
possible for himself and his coreligion- 
ists. By dint of circumstances, very few 
of these men appear to be otherworldly, 
saintly characters; but most of them pos- 
sessed such qualities of statesmanship as 
are rarely found in religious institutions, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the Vati- 
can. Their importance in history can be 
appreciated if one bears in mind that 
these men, unarmed and unprotected, 
waged a struggle for Christianity which 
in earlier days was waged by leaders like 
Heraclius, Nicephorus Phocas, and the 
three Comneni, at the head of formidable 
armies. The patriarchs and their bishops 
had to face a well-organized rival who 
had crushed the Byzantine Empire and 
its loyalties and, as undisputed master of 
about fifty million people, threatened the 
heartland of Europe, the center of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Only the power of 
tradition, the much-spoken-of aynzi, still 
exerted a restraining influence upon these 
arrogant fanatics whose swords had been 
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blessed by Allah and Mohammed, his 
prophet. 

The belief that theirs was the final re- 
ligion, their self-righteous superiority 
and scorn of others,“ often led to acts 
which were in violation of solemn 
pledges. Even Gennadius Scholarius did 
not have a carefree pontificate. Failing 
health, an ungenerous disposition to his 
subordinates, and, chiefly, difficulties 
with the Turks obliged him to resign 
three times; but he came back, perhaps 
because there was no one better qualified 
to face the crisis. No less than twelve 
churches were taken over by the Turks in 
nis lifetime. Shortly after the Fall, the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, where the 
Patriarchate had been established, had to 
be abandoned because the Turks proved 
to be very unfriendly neighbors. The 
Holy Apostles was the most sacred build- 
ing after St. Sophia, but it was demol- 
ished by the government, and the 
Mosque of Mohammed the Conqueror 
(Mehmed Fatih djamisi) was built on its 
site, designed by the sultan’s biographer, 
Critobulus of Imbros. For over a hun- 
dred years the Patriarchate was situated 
at the Church of Pammacaristos, a far 
less pretentious edifice. 

Mohammed the Conqueror interfered 
in the purely ecclesiastical duties of the 
patriarch on account of the divorce of 
George Amiroutsis, his attendant and 
eulogist.“* Amiroutsis wanted to marry 
the pretty widow of the Duke of Athens, 
but he was already a married man, and 
Patriarch Joasaph Coccas (1464-66) 
would not grant a divorce, which he re- 
garded as unlawful. The price he paid for 
his honesty was exile and humiliation, 
while a subordinate clergyman lost his 


“ Koran, III, 27 A, V, 56 (Bev’s translation). 

 YpsILANTES, p. 6; cf. also Amantos, ‘“The 
charters of Islam,” Hellenica, IX, 142. 

“ Crusius, pp. 121-23. 
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nose for failure to convince his master. 
The split-nosed ecclesiastic was later 
elected patriarch under the name of 
Maximus III, and his election was con- 
firmed by the Conqueror, whose bad 
temper had in the meantime calmed 
down. 

The outward vestiges of religious or- 
ganization—-the church buildings—de- 
creased in number as the years went by. 
They were transformed into mosques, to 
the dismay of the Christians. Selim I 
took possession of all the stone lead- 
roofed churches in the capital except the 
Pammacaristos, which was spared at 
that time because of the intervention of 
a powerful Greek called Xenakis. It was 
taken from the Greeks during the pontifi- 
cate of Jeremiah II, about seventy years 
later.** The Patriarchate found shelter at 
first in the Panagia at Xyloporta and 
later in St. Demetrius. Each of these 
churches was a poor structure, housing a 


poverty-stricken organization.” Finally, 
in 1603, St. George of Phanar became the 
cathedral church, and it has remained 
the patriarch’s seat until now. It was one 
of the small churches which the Turks 
had not taken. 


In place of their old churches the 
Greeks were allowed to build little, 
humble structures with wooden roofs. 
But it was not easy to get such permis- 
sion. In each case a fetva had to be issued 
by the ulema (doctors of Islamic theol- 
ogy), testifying that the new place of 
worship would not be obnoxious to Islam 
or to the state. In addition to bribing 
several officials, it was found necessary to 
distribute money among the Turkish 
families of the neighborhood so that they 


“ DororHeos OF MONEMVASIA, in SaTHAS, 
Bwoypadiuxdy oxediacua, pp. 15-16. Dissensions 
among the Greeks were largely responsible for the 
loss 


* Crusius, p. 15; YpsrLantes, p. 5. 
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would raise no objection to the building 
project. In due course the fetva would be 
submitted to the sultan, who would grant 
a firman authorizing the petitioners to 
build the church and to complete it with- 
in forty days. Under such circumstances 
it was hardly possible for the Christians 
to have the right kind of church; cus- 
tomarily the roofing was done on the 
fortieth day, with nails only half driven 
in.” 

Frequently there would be squabbles 
with the Turkish mob, more friction, 
more obstruction, and more bribery. 
There was always ample room for black- 
mail. The eighteenth-century Constanti- 
nopolitan chronicler, Athanasius Comne- 
nos-Ypsilantes, records many interesting 
incidents that occurred on similar occa- 
sions, and he sheds light on the good as 
well as the bad aspects of Ottoman 
autocracy. It appears that well-meaning 
viziers would take action against the 
abuses whenever it was thought expedi- 
ent. A lot depended on the influence that 
the patriarch and other Greeks might 
have on the Sublime Porte. Jeremiah III 
was able to rebuild the patriarchal 
church in 1720 and even to add a dome, 
which fell down a little later. Likewjse, 
the old Church of Our Lady of the Life- 
giving Fountain was enlarged in the 
1790's. 

Whenever the sultan transplanted 
whole communities to the capital, he 
would usually allow them to build their 
church under favorable circumstances. 
We know, for instance, that when Mo- 
hammed the Conqueror invaded the 
Crimea he carried many Christians to 
Constantinople, and he permitted them 
to build the Panagia of Caffa, in Galata. 
When Suleiman the Magnificent brought 
over Christians from Belgrade, who 
settled near the Rhegium gate and north- 


“ GEDEON, Bpaxeia onuelwors, pp. 108, 112-14. 
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west of the city in the suburb named 
Belgrade, they built their churches.” 
Happy events in the imperial household, 
such as the birth of princes, were cele- 
brated with a general illumination of the 
capital, and permission was granted to 
the Christian communities to repair their 
churches for the occasion. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Turks relaxed their vigilance 
over the building activities of their sub- 
jects until in the 1830’s it was possible 
to build a church without an imperial 
firman. It was then that several churches 
were constructed in Constantinople to 
replace those destroyed during the Greek 
revolution. 

In the provinces there was compara- 
tively more freedom. Monasteries away 
from the cities were usually left undis- 
turbed, though not infrequently they 
were deprived of their estates and the 
monks were generally obliged to pay 
head tax. Some monasteries in the vicin- 
ity of Constantinople, however, were de- 
stroyed under various pretexts. Our 
chronicler mentions the Monastery of 
Theotokos at Chile and St. George on the 
Thynia Island, on the Asiatic side of the 
Straits, and Prodromos at Sozopolis and 
Mavro Molo, on the European side.“ 

The confirmation ceremony of the new 
patriarch by the sultan lost some of its 
original pomp in the course of time, but 
until the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it was conducted by the sultan in 
person. In 1657, however, after the exe- 
cution of Parthenius III, Mehmed Ké6- 


‘7 Scarlatos Byzantios, ‘H Kwvoravrwotrokks 
[Constantinople] (Constantinople, 1851), II, 51- 
163. Fr. Giese expressed the view that the privileges 
of the Church of Constantinople originated from the 
fact that the Christian population was brought in 
from outside (“Die geschichtliche Grundlage fiir die 
Stellung der Christlichen Untertanen im Osmani- 
schen Reich,” Der Islam, XIX [1931], 264-67). 


# YPSILANTES, pp. 132-33, 292. 
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prili insisted that the patriarch should be 
confirmed by the grand vizier.“ The gift 
of one thousand florins which the Con- 
queror offered to Gennadius was discon- 
tinued by the Conqueror himself when 
some Greeks offered to pay him an equal 
sum for the appointment of their favorite 
in 1467. Henceforth on the accession of a 
new patriarch or a new sultan money 
gifts were offered to the sultan and later 
to the grand vizier. Beginning with two 
thousand florins the sum went up stead- 
ily; an additional annual payment was 
introduced which, too, showed an up- 
ward trend; and the general result was 
that the financial obligations of the Pa- 
triarchate to the empire became a drain 
upon the limited resources of the 
church. Thus the patriarchal office was 
open to the highest bidder; there was a 
growing tendency for wealthier bishops 
to be elected; and as might be expected, 
these were not always the holiest men. 
Ambitious but less wealthy bishops 
would borrow what they needed from the 
Greek guilds of the gardeners, furriers, 
and butchers or from Levantine, Ar- 
menian, or Jewish moneylenders at ex- 
tortionate interest.*' To avoid embarrass- 
ment, poor and honest men would decline 
the candidacy.” Early enough the Turks 
saw their chance to make money; hence 
the sight of patriarchs rising and falling 
from their thrones made them glad. 
Paparrhegopoulos noted that in seventy- 
seven years (from 1623 to 1700) there 


 B. StepHanrpes, ‘“The official presentation of 
the ecumenical patriarch before the sultan’ (in 
Greek), Neos Poemen, I (1919), 552-58. 


° GEDEON, Bpaxeia onuelwos, p. 142; and 
Pacas rod wap’ huiv exAnoacrixodD fnrhwaros 
[Phases of our ecclesiastical question] (Constanti- 
nople, 1910), pp. 16, 22; see also STEPHANIDES, 
"ExxAnovagrixnh ioropia [Church history] (Athens, 
1947-48), p. 635. 


5! 'YpsILANTES, p. 142. 
% Tbid., p. 396. 
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were as many as fifty changes of patri- 
arch The resulting instability was per- 
haps the greatest source of weakness. It 
was only as late as 1759, according to the 
contemporary chronicler, that the holy 
synod decided that the patriarch should 
no longer pay the gift out of his own 
pocket but out of church funds held un- 
der the trusteeship of five of the senior 
members of the synod.** 

In the nineteenth century the financial 
position of the Patriarchate was generally 
better, in spite of the loss of the provinces 
that made up the Kingdom of Greece 
(1833), of the Danubian principalities 
(1865), of Bulgaria (1870), and of Serbia 
(1879). Limited in extent to the remain- 
ing provinces of European Turkey and 
Asia Minor, the Church of Constanti- 
nople was then a more homogeneous 
structure. Under wise leaders, among 
whom Joachim III holds a distinguished 
position, Constantinople maintained its 


moral power and prestige among all 
Orthodox peoples, with the exception of 
schismatic Bulgaria. At the same time, 
the establishment of national churches, 
appearing as an inevitable consequence 
of nationalism, saved the venerable insti- 


tution from political entanglements 
which it could hardly sustain. Yet the 
transfer of ecclesiastical authority to the 
new churches did not occur without psy- 
chological tension. The Patriarchate was 
loath to part with its jurisdiction over 
the Christian kingdoms. In the case of 
Greece, for example, it recognized the 
autonomy of the archibishop of Athens 
only as late as 1850, and in the early 
1880's, it opposed all efforts of the Tri- 
coupis government to take over the 
school system of the Greek communities 
in European Turkey. It took twenty 

8 "Ieropia rod é\Anvixod Mvovs [History of the 
Greek nation] (Athens, 1932), VB, 75-76 


** YpsILantes, p. 379 
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years for the Church of Constantinople 
to recognize Romania’s ecclesiastical au- 
tonomy, and the rejection of Bulgaria’s 
demands led to the ominous schism, 
which was terminated in 1945, thanks to 
Russian intervention. In the case of Ro- 
mania the confiscation of extensive 
church lands afforded a cause for irrita- 
tion, and Bulgaria’s position as a district 
of the Ottoman Empire was a good pre- 
text for not granting autonomous ec- 
clesiastical status. 

The Turkish government, too, came 
under the influence of Western national- 
ism, and repeated efforts were made to 
secularize the mechanism of the state. 
The proclamations of the Hatti Sherif 
(1839) and of the Hatti Humayun (1856) 
spoke of civil rights without discrimina- 
tion as to race or creed; the same docu- 
ments recognized “the spiritual privi- 
leges aiid immunities’ which had been 
granted to non-Moslem groups.® Turks 
with a Western political outlook saw a 
conflict between the two promises; many 
of them were inclined to cancel the privi- 
leges for the sake of equality before the 
law. Their ideal was a secular state. On 
the other hand, long acquaintance with 
Turkish methods made the national mi- 
nority leaders extremely skeptical, and 
they were loath to sacrifice any of their 
rights. The Greeks in particular were in 
no way enthusiastic when they were told 
to send representatives, in accordance 
with the Treaty of Paris and the new law, 
to Phanar to make up the Provisional 
National Council, which would suggest 
“les réformes exigées par le progrés des 
lumiéres et du temps.” The council, 
meeting in 1858-59, drew up a detailed 
constitution, whose main provisions dealt 

5¢>W. Miter, The Ottoman Empire and its 
successors (Cambridge: 1936), pp. 151, 298-99. 

“1. de Testa, Recueil des traités de la Porte Otto- 


manne avec les puissances érangéres (Paris, 1864), V, 
170. 
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with the election of patriarchs, metropol- 
itans, and bishops; the composition and 
the functions of the holy synod and the 
mixed council; the revenues of the Patri- 
archate; and the administration of mon- 
asteries and welfare institutions. For the 
Greeks such a charter would not con- 
stitute a departure from the berats of 
earlier days. In 1861 and 1862 the Sub- 
lime Porte accepted it with some few res- 
ervations. In its final form it was pub- 
lished by the Patriarchal Press in 1862 
under the title: “‘General regulations con- 
cerning the management of ecclesiastical 
and national affairs of the Orthodox 
Christian subjects of H.I. Majesty the 
Sultan, who are under the Ecumenical 
Throne.” 

According to the “General regula- 
tions,” the candidates for the patriarchal 
office were nominated by the metropoli- 
tans of the provinces and of the capital, 
the holy synod, and the representatives 
of the laity. The list of candidates was 
then submitted to the Porte, which ruled 
out the personae non gratae. From the re- 
maining names the electoral assembly 
chose three candidates, and from these 
three the council of prelates elected the 
patriarch. The electoral assembly was 
composed of about twenty bishops—the 
number might vary—and seventy-three 
laymen, the latter representing a wide 
cross-section of the community. The 
council of prelates, which was also a part 
of the electoral assembly, was made up of 
the twelve members of the holy synod 
and the metropolitans who happened to 
be present in Constantinople. 

For administrative purposes there 
were two permanent bodies assisting and 
checking the patriarch: the holy synod 
and the mixed council. The former, 
whose membership was open to all metro- 
politans on the principle of rotation, in- 
cluded twelve men, each serving a term 


of two years; and the latter was com- 
posed of four members of the synod ap- 
pointed by the patriarch, and eight lay- 
men elected by the people by indirect 
suffrage for a period of two years. In both 
bodies decisions were taken by a simple 
majority vote.*’ 

In the ‘General regulations’ there 
were no essential innovations of a judi- 
ciary nature. There was, nonetheless, a 
growing sentiment among the Turks in 
favor of secular justice. The law of A.u. 
1296 (A.p. 1879) sought to extend the 
jurisdiction of the state courts at the ex- 
pense of ecclesiastical prerogative, by es- 
tablishing a uniform procedure independ- 
ently of religious custom.®* Evidences of 
secular law intruding into the domain 
of the church appeared in the berat of 
1882, which spoke of trial of the patriarch 
and bishops by Turkish courts and the 
right of police agents to arrest clergy- 
men. In the following year the ministry 
of justice empowered civil courts to deal 
with cases of inheritance and alimony. 
Fearing greater encroachments in the 
near future, the patriarch protested and 
showed a determination to hold his own. 
Negotiations proved of no avail, as the 
Porte planned to abolish not only judi- 
ciary but also educational privileges. 
The Patriarchate declared that the 
Greeks would never agree to reforms that 
interfered with the independence of the 
church. Joachim III resigned in 1884. 
To avoid further complications, the 
Porte declared that ‘there had never 
been the slightest thought of changing 
the religious privileges and the legitimate 
concessions which had been granted to 


57 For more details concerning these institutions 
see F. van den STEEN DE JEHAY, La situation légale 
des sujets ottomans non-musulmans (Brussels, 1906), 
pp. 96-106. 


58 George YOUNG, Cor ps de droit ottoman (Oxford, 
1905), I, 166. 
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the Patriarchate from the beginning.’’®* 

The ‘question of privileges,” as it 
came to be called, was raised again in 
1890. This time, too, the patriarch, 
Dionysius V, resigned. As a last measure 
the holy synod closed the churches and 
suspended all religious functions. The in- 
terdict lasted three months, at the end of 
which the grand vizier showed a concilia- 
tory attitude. Negotiations were resumed 
(1891), but the church had to make a few 
concessions: penal cases involving clergy- 
men were to be tried in state courts, and 
the convicted ecclesiastics could serve 
their sentence, as before, in the Patri- 
archate or in the bishop’s quarters, but, 
pending trial, they were to be detained in 
a special section of state prisons; in cases 
of divorce the amount of alimony should 
be fixed by Ottoman courts; and Turkish 
officials henceforth could inspect Greek 
schools, with the consent of the bishop.” 

Ihe Young Turkish revolution, after 


futile attempts to apply a liberal policy 


** STEPHANIDES, "ExaxAnovagriad loropia, p. 638. 


® Van den STEEN pe Jenay, pp. 111-12 
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with regard to the minority groups, 
turned to the ultra-nationalist scheme of 
forceful assimilation. The Greek church 
drew the attention of the revolutionists 
from the very first. Among other meas- 
ures, they subjected the Greek schools to 
the control of the Turkish ministry of 
education, and they sought to enforce 
civil marriage. The war of 1914 favored 
their plans. Later, during the Allied oc- 
cupation of Constantinople (1918-22), 
the Patriarchate recovered its previous 
authority, and its prestige rose to ea 
unprecedented level. It was a last glow. 
Following the Greek evacuation of Asia 
Minor and Eastern Thrace, the sweeping 
reforms of Mustafa Kemal, founder of 
the Turkish republic, abolished all traces 
of theocracy and restricted the Greek Pa- 
triarchate to its purely religious functions 
within the city of Constantinople, hence- 
forth called exclusively “Istanbul.’”’ With 
the death of the Ottoman Empire, the 
privileged position of the Greek church 
came to an end. 
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THE CHINESE CONSTITUTIONAL MISSIONS OF 1905-1906 


E-TU ZEN SUN 


I 


N THE summer of 1905 edicts were is- 
sued from the imperial palace in 
Peking appointing five special com- 

missioners to study political systems 
abroad. This represented the first con- 
crete action, however indirect, taken by 
tue moribund Ch’ing dynasty toward a 
change in the form of the government of 
China, and for this reason it has aroused 
the interest of historians. As a part of the 
process in the modernization of China, 
these missions deserve closer scrutiny. 
Whether or not the failure of the “re- 
form” measures in those years was en- 
tirely due to the inability of the govern- 
ment to carry them out, or to its insin- 
cerity from the beginning, or to some 
cause inherent in the Chinese approach 
to the problem, is a significant question. 
It may be useful to ask just what they 
were seeking to accomplish when high 
rsovernment officials and some educated 
groups began advocating constitutional- 
ism in China. 

One question needs to be disposed of 
before the missions can be taken up, 
namely, the role of the Empress Dowager 
Tz’u-hsi in the constitutional reforms of 
this period. The majority of Western 
writers have tended to regard her as 
sagacious and statesman-like, one who 
saw the needs of the nation and resolute- 
ly embarked upon a course of reform. 
Modern Chinese writers, on the other 
hand, see in her “reform’’ measures a 
desperate effort to strengthen the dynas- 
ty’s hold over the country at the expense 
of real advancement and national salva- 
tion. It avails us little, however, to specu- 


late as to the personal motives of Tz’u- 
hsi. Granted that, as the power behind 
the throne, she was chiefly responsible for 
the government’s efforts, beginning with 
the constitutional missions of 1905—6. 
Granted also that, as a dynast, she was 
never really converted to Western consti- 
tutionalism, though under pressure she 
was ready to adopt structural changes in 
the government. But the problem of as- 
certaining the nature of the external 
pressure and the characteristics of the re- 
forms advocated by the court still re- 
mains. 

For the Peking government the situa- 
tion in 1905 was far more menacing than 
has been generally realized. The threats 
came from two directions. At home the 
process of national awakening was as- 
suming lively aspects. It expressed itself 
on the one hand with particular force in 
antiforeign manifestations. Anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations in 1905, set off by 
the new immigration regulations, were so 
widespread and intense that it looked as 
though popular sentiment was getting 
completely out of control of the authori- 
ties. By the spring of the next year na- 
tionalistic manifestations were further 
fanned into flame by an incident in 
Kiangsi where a minor local official died 
of a wound after having conferred with a 
French priest. The ensuing public reac- 
tion was so bellicose that the students, 
gentry, and the general populace was en- 
joined, on pain of penalty, to behave 
more peacefully.’ While the edict was un- 

' Ta-Ch’ing li-ch’ao shih-lu [Veritable records of 
the reigns of Ch’ing dynasty], Kuang Hsii, ch. 555, 


pp. 9-10, edict of Mar. 6, 1906 (hereafter cited as 
“TCLCSL, KH”). 
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doubtedly aimed at avoiding direct con- 
flict with the powers, it also indicated the 
throne’s growing concern with domestic 
unrest. Under the circumstances, any un- 
toward incident, it seemed, could have 
been a means through which deeds of 
greater import could be perpetrated. 
The real source of anxiety for Peking 
was the activities of certain groups, in- 
cluding students abroad, who were or- 
ganizing and agitating for the overthrow 
of the Manchu rule. In spite of persecu- 
tion, Sun Yat-sen managed to preach the 
revolutionary cause to intensely inter- 
ested persons in America and Europe. In 
1905 he enunciated for the first time the 
Three People’s Principles; in August of 
the same year the revolutionists’ activi- 
ties were crystallized in the formation of 
the T’ung-meng Hui in Tokyo.’ That was 
between the appointment and the de- 
parture from Peking of the constitutional 
commissioners. Matters were gradually 
coming to a head, and clearly some effort 


on the part of the government was re- 
quired to check the maturing of forces so 
hostile to the dynastic rule. 


Second, the international situation 
was precarious. A mainspring of the in- 
terest in constitutional government 
shown by the Chinese reformists of the 
1890's was the desire to counter foreign 
aggression with a political weapon. In 
1898 K’ang Yu-wei justified his thesis 
for political reform with these words: 


rhe present trend of the nations of the world 
is this: whichever that reforms its old wavs be- 
comes strong, and whichever that retains its old 


ways and refuses to change must see the state 


?L1 Chien-nung, Chung-kuo chin-pai-nien cheng 
chih shih |Chinese political history in the last hun- 
dred years} (Shanghai, 1947), I, 235-43; Stephen 
Cuen and Robert Payne, Sun Yat-sen: a portrait 
(New York, 1946), pp. 67-75. Tung-hua hAsi-lu, 
Kuang Hsii, ch. 197, pp. 9b-10, edict of Nov. 25, 
1905 (hereafter cited as “THHL, KH’’), ordered 
local authorities to crack down on revolutionary and 
anti-Manchu activities. 
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subjugated by others. .. . Suppose we were to 
choose between these two ways: one is to adhere 
to our ancestors’ system and lose their terri- 
tory, the other is to make slight alterations in 
our ancestors’ system and so be able to protect 
their territory ; which of these is the more impor- 
tant and advantageous needs not be argued.* 


This concern with the foreign powers 
persisted through the years. By 1905 it 
had largely degenerated into a pious wish 
that a show of China’s intentions for con- 
stitutional government would enlist a 
higher regard for China in the interna- 
tional field. It is true, as it is generally 
held, that Japan’s defeat of Russia 
showed the Chinese the possibilities of 
constitutionalism. But there was more to 
it. Japan was then also engaged in swal- 
lowing Korea, and the more observant 
persons saw in the fate of the latter coun- 
try a warning to China. An incident at 
the Hague Tribunal in which three 
Korean delegates received summary 
treatment prompted Lu Cheng-hsiang, 
special envoy, and Ch’ien Hsun, minister 
to Holland, to cable Peking in an appre- 
hensive tone. Although China was not 
ready for the actual adoption of consti- 
tutionalism, they said: 

Yet there is no harm in again definitely pro- 
claiming our purpose of instituting a constitu- 
tional government, in order to show that we 
have not changed [our plans]. As to details, they 
can be decided on later in ample time. In this 
way the great powers will have respect for us, 
and our nation can rest on firm foundations. 

The throne’s decision to manifest its 
interest in constitutional government re- 
flected the above conditions. As a con- 


*>THHL, KH, ch. 142, pp. 8-11, K’ang’s me- 
morial of Jan. 29, 1898 


*Ch’ing-chi wai-chiao shih-liao [Documents on 
foreign relations of late Ch’ing], Kuang Hsii, ch. 203, 
p. 17, telegram of Lu Cheng-hsiang and Ch’ien Hsun 
to the foreign ministry, July 23, 1905. These envoys 
reported that the general sentiment of the peace con- 
ference was that China must establish a constitu- 
tional government in order to save herself. 
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cession to the times, constitutionalism 
was resorted to as the least evil. Then, 
following the contemporary vogue of 
modernizers—that of sending students 
and minor provincial officials to various 
countries to learn the working of foreign 
systems*—the constitutional commis- 
sioners were appointed by an edict on 
July 7, 1908. 

The appointments first went to two 
Manchu and two Chinese high officials, 
Duke Tsai-tse, Tuan-fang, Tai Hung- 
tz’u, and Hsii Shih-ch’ang. Later another 
Manchu, Shoa-ying, was added to the 
list. They were divided into two missions, 
each charged with the investigation of 
the political systems of specific coun- 
tries. After the famous bomb explosion 
at their departure from Peking on Sep- 
tember 24, 1905, which wounded Tsai-tse 
and Shao-ying, the project was suspend- 
ed. But the repeated urging of Chinese 
ambassadors abroad caused the resump- 
tion of the plans, with two changes in 
personnel. In place of Hsii Shih-ch’ang 
(now made minister of police) and Shao- 
ying, Li Sheng-to and Shang Ch’i-heng 
were appointed.’ 

The first mission, led by Tsai-tse, Li, 
and Shang, was to visit Japan, England, 
France, and Belgium; the second one 
under Tai Hung-tzu and Tuan-fang was 
assigned to observe the United States, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, and 
other countries in Europe. The board of 
finance provided $500,000 for their ex- 
penses, while the commissioners them- 
selves got their entourages from among 

5 E.g., see recommendations of the method sub- 


mitted by Yuan Shih-k’ai, THHL, KH, ch. 194, p. 
7b; by Chang Chih-tung, ibid., KH, ch. 203, p. 4. 


® Meribeth Cameron, The reform movement in 
China, 1898-1912 (Stanford, 1931), p. 101. 


7 Hsien-cheng tsa-shih (Constitutional govern- 
ment miscellany], Vol. I, No. 1 (Shanghai, 1906), 
p. 155; TCLCSL, KH, ch. 549, p. 17, edict of Oct. 26, 
1905. 
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their own friends and protégés. On De- 
cember 11, 1905, the commissioners and 
their suites finally left Peking for 
Shanghai, where they embarked, each 
mission separately, for Japan on the first 
leg of their journey.® 

Here it is necessary to pause for a brief 
review of the commissioners and their re- 
lation to the dynasty as shown in their 
careers, in order the better to evaluate 
their efforts and conclusions. 

Duke Tsai-tse, a descendant of the 
Emperor Chia-ch’ing, was a Manchu 
who realized the dangerous position of 
the government. Married to the sister of 
the Empress Yehonala, he was conse- 
quently nephew-in-law to the empress 
dowager, and was believed to have been 
in close touch with Tz’u-hsi.’ Owing to 
his imperial status, he was regarded as 
the doyen of the five commissioners, al- 
though the edict of appointment had 
made no distinction of rank among them. 
After the return of his mission he became 
minister of finance from 1907 to 1911.'° 
He was therefore a person representing 
the imperial interests, in whom the 
throne placed high trust. 

The other Manchu, Tuan-fang, was a 
member of the Plain White Banner. In 
his forty-fourth year in 1905, he was 
known for his reformist sympathies in 
1898 (when he was put in charge of the 
bureau of agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce during the “Hundred Days’’) and 
for his support of Governor-General 
Chang Chih-tung’s moderate “‘reform”’ 
measures while serving as governor of 
Hunan in 1904-5. Though not an im- 
perial clansman, Tuan-fang apparently 

® Constitutional government miscellany, Vol. 1 
No. 1, pp. 155-56. 


*Arthur Hummet, Eminent Chinese of the 
Ch’ing period (Washington, 1943), II, 968; Isaac 
HEADLAND, Court life in China (New York, 1909), 
pp. 77-78. 

10 Hume, IT, 968. 
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stood well enough with the court to ac- 
company the latter’s flight to Sian in 
1900." His proclivities for the adoption 
of Western technology evoked some of 
the most vicious attacks from the acid 
pen of the arch Chinese conservative Ku 
Hung-ming.” His personal conduct 
might have been extremely questionable, 
but that he was not considered a danger- 
ous element by the throne was demon- 
strated by his successive appointments to 
important positions after his return from 
abroad in 1906." He could appreciate the 
utility of foreign instruments, whether in 
industry or in government, but he was 
not in any wise inclined toward any new 
ideology that would affect the govern- 
ment in a basic way. 

A third commissioner, Shang Ch’i- 
heng, was a Chinese bannerman. That is 
to say, he was the descendant of a Chi- 
nese who had the Manchu forces and re- 
ceived a bannerman’s status in return. 
This identified the Chinese bannerman 
socially and politically with the Manchu 
rulers, setting him apart from the general 
population of China and making him de- 
pendent on the good will of the dynasty. 
Before his appointment in 1905 Shang 
had served as acting governor of Shan- 
tung and was the substantive provincial 
treasurer of the same province.'* Nothing 
much was known about him. His role 
was apparently to substitute for Shao- 
ying. 

The senior Chinese commissioner was 


" Tbid., 11, 780-81. 

Ku Hung-ming, The story of a Chinese Oxford 
movement (Shanghai, 1912), p. 58 , 

'S Hume , II, 781 
peached on ten counts for 


In 1910 Tuan-fang was im- 
“greediness and dicta 
Draft Ch’ing his 
cited as “CSA”’}, 


torialness’’ (see Ch’ing-shih-kao 
tory! [Peking, 1927] [hereafter 
“Biographies,” ch. 256, p. 20) 

' North China Herald hereafter cited as N.C.H.], 
Dec. 22, 1905. On the Chinese bannerman see Owen 
Latrimorr, Manchuria, cradle of conflict (New 
York, 1932), pp. 45-47 and 61-63 
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Tai Hung-tz’u, a Hanlin academician 
from Kwangtung. A successful candidate 
for the chin-shih degree in 1876, he served 
on many posts thereafter, mainly dealing 
with education and the literary examina- 
tions. In 1894 he became one of the im- 
perial diarists. From 1902 on he was a 
reader of metropolitan examination pa- 
pers, a position that called not only for 
literary ability but for ideological con- 
ventionality as well. While away on the 
constitutional mission, he was appointed 
to the presidency of the board of rites.'® 
Ever since China’s defeat by Japan in 
1895, Tai had been outspokenly in favor 
of adopting new measures, such as the es- 
tablishment of modern newspapers by 
the government, and the revision of the 
examination and civil service systems. 
Yet his proposals revolved around one 
theme: how to make more efficient the 
existing political structure. For instance, 
he would have the Peking authorities 
found a newspaper, staffed by Hanlin 
academicians of “pure and orthodox 
scholarship,”’ to combat the papers that 
were springing up in coastal cities, which 
“propagate heretical theories and dis- 
turb people’s minds.” In government re- 
form he wanted to enlist the active par- 
ticipation of talented persons, so that the 
government could function more effec- 
tively." He was, in short, an orthodox 
Confucian scholar-official who accepted 
without question the existing society. 
Although his idea of reform went beyond 
Tuan-fang’s concept of technological 
adaptations, still its aim was the preser- 
vation of traditional systems and values. 
The Ch’ing dynasty, as the ruling power, 
was for Tai the object of official loyalty 
as prescribed by Confucian principles. 

‘8 Ch’ing-shih lieh-chuan {Collected biographies of 


Ch’ing history] (Shanghai, 1928), ch. 64, pp. 48 and 
54-55 


' Thid., pp. 54-55, quoting Tai’s memorials; 
CSK, “Biog.”’ ch. 226, p. 7. 
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The throne in turn was not troubled by 
misgivings when such a person was en- 
trusted with the mission of observing 
foreign institutions. 

The fifth commissioner, Li Sheng-to, 
was also a Hanlin scholar and a man of 
some diplomatic experience. He had been 
minister to Japan in 1898-1901, later be- 
came substantive governor of the im- 
perial prefecture of Shunt’ien (the area 
around Peking). While serving on the 
constitutional mission, he was appointed 
minister to Belgium and took up his new 
post while the mission was passing 
through that country.”’ Of all the com- 
missioners, he was the only one who had 
had firsthand contact with life outside 
China; but aside from his sponsoring a 
railway company for Kiangsi, his native 
province,’* it is not possible to ascertain 
his views regarding modernization from 
available material relative to this period. 


II 


Between January and July 1906 the 
mission led by Duke Tsai-tse visited five 
countries, four of which were the objects 
of its study. The delegation spent two 
weeks in the United States, which really 
belonged to the assignment of the other 
mission. Of the four other countries, 
Japan took up twenty-eight days, Eng- 
land a total of forty-three days, France 
twenty-six, and Belgium thirteen days.’® 
It is interesting to observe the emphasis 
given to England, although at best the 
time spent in each country must be con- 
sidered extremely short in view of the 
weighty task on which the mission was 
bent. 

17N.C.H., Dec 22, 1905; Hummet, I, 520-21; 
TCLCSL, KH, ch. 558, p. 150. 

18 N.C.H., Jan. 19, 1906. 

18 Tsar-TSE, K’ao-ch’a cheng-chih jih-chi |Diary on 
the study of political systems] (Peking, 1908), 
passim. 
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The second mission under Tai Hung- 
tz’u and Tuan-fang traveled even faster. 
It passed through Japan, the United 
States, and twelve European nations 
within a period of eight months. Of these, 
the United States and Germany were the 
special objects of observation, where the 
commissioners spent proportionally the 
most time: thirty-three days in the Unit- 
ed States, and a total of thirty-four days 
in the German Empire. Visits to other 
countries varied from eleven days in 
Italy, about a week each in Japan, 
France, Holland, Austria, and Russia, to 
a few days each in the capitals of Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Hungary, Swit- 
zerland, and Belgium.” Some of these 
places were obviously not included in the 
program of special study. But the speed 
with which the commissioners and their 
entourage were whisked across the map 
of Europe, ostensibly in search of a prop- 
er form of constitutional government for 
China, was certainly as much a matter of 
strategy as of naiveté. Peking wanted the 
world to know that it was interested in 
government reforms. It seemed that the 
most effective way to publicize this in- 
tention was to have the mission visit the 
various nations. 

The methods employed by the two 
groups differed. During a meeting of 
members of Tai’s mission on board ship, 
a main plan of procedure was formally 
mapped out. The field of investigation 
was limited to three areas, constitutional 
government, military affairs, and finan- 
cial administration. Each member of the 
group was to be responsible for the gath- 
ering of information on a particular sub- 
ject, and personal interviews and wide 

* Tat Hung-tz’u, Ch’u-shih chiu-kuo jih-chi |Dia- 
ry on a mission to nine nations] (Peking, 1907), 
“Chronology,” pp. 1-15. The visit to Holland was 
only added to the list by an edict on May 11, 1906, 


in accordance with a request from Minister Lu at the 
Hague (see TCLCSL, KH, ch. 558, p. 10). 
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collections of written works were suggest- 
ed as desirable ways of approach.” As the 
mission progressed around the globe, 
members were left at various spots on 
route—such as in the United States, 
London, and Berlin—there to remain 
and pursue their investigations still fur- 
ther.” The collection of written works on 
constitutional government resulted in 
the compilation of Lieh-kuo cheng yao 
[Governments of the various nations] in 
133 chuan after the return of the mission. 
A shorter version of this work was first 
completed for the perusal of the em- 
peror and Tz’u-hsi and was published as 
Ou-mei cheng-chih yao-i in 1907.” This 
group tended to seek verbal advice from 
foreign dignitaries, such as Kaiser Wil- 
liam II and Count Sergei Witte. While 
in St. Petersburg they solicited advice 
from the diplomatic corps as to China's 
future constitution. Among those present 
at the interview was Sir Cecil Spring 
Rice, the British chargé. With what deep 
skepticism the Chinese effort was regard- 
ed by some Westerners can be seen from 
Spring Rice’s frank letter to his wife, in 
which he lampooned the entire conversa- 
tion with the Chinese delegation.** 

More formal advance arrangements 
were evidently made for Tsai-tse and his 
group. In each country they visited there 
was at least one specialist awaiting them 
to deliver a series of lectures on the vari- 
ous aspects of the government of that 
country. During their stay in Japan 
Hozemi Yatsuka, a specialist on consti- 
tutional law, talked to them on the pro- 
visions of the Japanese constitution and 
the function of specific government in- 

* Tat, pp. 37-39 

® Jbid., pp. 101, 111, and 151 

3 See below 

* Tal, passim; and Stephen Gwynn (ed.), The 


letters and friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice (2 
vols.; London, 1929, IT, 44-45). 
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stitutions. Prince Ito Hirobumi then 
spoke at length on the principles of con- 
stitutional monarchy and on what he 
thought was the system that ought to be 
adopted in China.” In London the mis- 
sion was treated to a series of lectures on 
the British constitution by a Professor 
Ashley. The basic principles, such as the 
relation between king and parliament, 
were first explained. From there the lec- 
tures became mainly a description of the 
different branches of the British govern- 
ment. These talks were followed by flying 
visits to the government departments, 
which completed the investigation of the 
British political system.” The same pro- 
cedure was repeated in France and 
Belgium. 

Though the declared purpose of their 
journey abroad was to study foreign sys- 
tems of government, the commissioners 
nevertheless did not limit their interest 
to the field of political theory or practice. 
Among other things, arsenals, steel 
plants, and shipyards figured prominent- 
ly in their records; the theater and the 
museum also were objects of fascination. 
The meticulous care with which Tai 
Hung-tz’u and Tsai-tse described the 
shapes and dimensions of factory ma- 
chinery, ships, ironworks, and harbor 
installations brings to mind the diaries of 
the first Chinese envoys to Europe two 
or three decades earlier.” Then it was a 


% TSAI-TSE, pp. 9-17. 

* Ibid., pp. 32-52. The lecturer was presumably 
the political scientist Percy W. L. Ashley. 

27 Cf. Tai and Tsai-tse’s diaries with Kvo Sung- 
t'ao, Shih-hsi chi-ch’eng |Account of mission to the 
West} (1876), and Liv Hsi-hung, Ving-chao jih-chi 
{Journey to England] (1876), both in Hsiao-fang-hu- 
tsai- yté-ti ts’ung-ch’ao (Collected geographical ac- 
counts of Hsiao-fang-hu-tsai], Vol. LVI; Hsv 
Chieng-ying, Ou-yu tsa-lu [Miscellaneous notes on a 
journey to Europe] (1879), ibid., Vol. LIX; Hsven 
Fu-ch’eng, Ch’u-shih Ying Fa I Pi Ssu-kuo jih-chi 
{Diary of my missions to England, France, Italy, and 
Belgium] (1890), idid., Vol. LXI. 
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time when to advocate the adoption of 
Western technology was to be considered 
a radical; but to find the same sort of 
descriptive literature from the commis- 
sioners of 1905-6 is revealing. It shows 
how close the thought pattern of these 
officials was to that of an older genera- 
tion, and consequently it was extremely 
doubtful whether it was within their 
ability to see more fundamental issues 
than the shipyard-and-arsenal approach 
as a way to solve China’s problems. 


III 


An early scholar in the constitutional 
government in China adopted a device in 
his evaluation of the subject: the ideas of 
J. S. Mill are used throughout his writ- 
ings as the criterion of judgment.* The 
implication is that the advocates of con- 
stitutionalism in China, including those 
active in the 1900's, would or should talk 
in the same language as a Victorian lib- 
era]. While this might have provided a 
convenient yardstick to measure the 
events in China, it nevertheless can be 
highly misleading. The general conclu- 
sion drawn by the historian is that the 
Manchu government and its officials 
shouted constitutional monarchy while 
aiming at autocracy, because they did 
not want to relinquish their power. 

Certainly that was on the surface true. 
But it is doubtful whether it offers a full 
explanation for the failure of the at- 
tempts at constitutionalism. A closer 
study of Chinese materials suggests that 
the term “constitutional government” 
meant different things to Tsai-tse or Tai 
Hung-tz’u, for instance, and Mill. Wit- 
ness this confident statement in a work 
officially representing the views of two of 
the commissioners: 


% Harold VinackE, Modern constitutional govern- 
ment in China (Princeton, 1920), passim. 
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Therefore today in studying the advantages 
and disadvantages of constitutional government 
it is not necessary to inquire into its history [in 
each country]. We only need to observe the rea- 
son why the various countries have become rich 
and strong, and then our policy can be deter- 
mined.?* 


In other words, constitutional govern- 
ment was a form of administration with 
which the practical ills of the nation 
could be cured and the hopes of the dy- 
nasty in prolonging its life realized. This 
was the dominant approach of the com- 
missioners and many constitutionalists. 
In more concrete terms, the problem can 
be analyzed in the following major re- 
spects. 

How would a constitutional govern- 
ment affect the power and the preroga- 
tives of the imperial ruler? Could the 
monarch’s proper station in the socio- 
political structure be preserved after the 
advent of constitutionalism? This was a 
question that called for immediate clari- 
fication. 

The answer to that question partly de- 
pended on what constitutional govern- 
ment was expected to accomplish. Under 
a constitutional regime, said Tai and 
Tuan, no administrative measures are 
left unexecuted, and nothing that has 
been put to execution is not effective; 
there would no longer be the case of gov- 
ernment by clerks under the name of per- 
sonal rule of the monarch. Furthermore, 
the participation of the people in political 
affairs would stimulate their interest in 
the nation’s needs, leading to greater de- 
velopment of resources, which in turn 
would facilitate the government’s tax 
collection.” Thus efficiency was to be 
added to the emperor’s government and 
nothing was to be detracted therefrom. 

Tar Hung-tz’u, and TuAN-FANG, Ou-Mei 


cheng-chih yao-i [The essence of European and 
American governments} (Peking, 1907), p. 2. 
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But this was not an idea originating with 
the commissioners. It had at least had 
several years’ circulation among the po- 
litical reformists who were articulate in 
upholding the rights of the Kuang-hsii 
emperor against the power of the empress 
dowager. One of this group wrote in favor 
of granting more political rights to the 
people (he even borrowed the Rousseau- 
esque phrase ‘‘the rights of man’’). That, 
he said, would help to build up the real 
power of the emperor, and he cited Eng- 
land and Japan as examples.*' That the 
monarch as an institution was to be 
strengthened, rather than supplanted, by 
a constitutional form of government, was 
a concept that appealed to the more en- 
lightened literati of the day. As the class 
from which were recruited the adminis- 
trators of the country in various levels of 
government, their first concern was the 
more effective running of the government 
rather than the testing of abstract uni- 
versal theories. 

The place of the throne and of the im- 
perial household was to be defined by a 
set of regulations that would set it out- 
side the realm of both the constitutional 
and civil law of the country. This aimed 
to avoid losing imperial prerogatives to 
the enthusiasts of the new system, and so 
to preserve the monarch’s power and 
prestige.” In two respects, however, the 
commissioners thought that the imperial 
household ought to undergo some 
changes: its finances should be controlled 
by constitutional provisions, and the 
functions of the household officials must 
be clearly differentiated from those of 
government officials.** The differentia- 
tion of household and government would 

* Mo Meng-hua, “Shuo-ch’uan”’ 


rights], Ch’ing-i-pao ch’uan-pien [Complete collec 
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not only clarify the specific duties of each 
office-holder but would also, it was held, 
divorce the monarch and the imperial 
family from acts of government, there- 
fore saving them from hostile criticism in 
case it should arise.** The personal posi- 
tion of the monarch was therefore also to 
be exalted and protected by the estab- 
lishment of a constitution. 

The actual power of the monarch with- 
in a constitutional framework was sub- 
ject to much discussion. An interpreta- 
tion of the mikado’s authority in the re- 
formed Japanese government was that he 
possessed the ruling power, while the 
various government offices—the diet, the 
ministries, and the court—were ruling 
organs and were subsidiary to him. Their 
function was to implement the mikado’s 
legislative, executive, and judicial pow- 
ers.” The view was given to Tsai-tse by 
Hozemi Yatsuka and reinforced by 
Prince Ito in his talks. The latter’s lec- 
ture was also noted down with great care, 
the most cogent point of which was that 
the supreme power of government must 
remain with the emperor and not be al- 
lowed to fall into the hands of the 
people.* As to the freedoms that were 
enjoyed by the people in constitutional 
monarchies, such as that of speech, they 
were privileges granted by the govern- 
ment; the people could not have freedom 
each according to his own wishes.**7 Com- 
menting on the Japanese system, Tsai- 
tse said in a memorial, ‘“The method of 
Japanese government is to let the people 
share public discussions and the ruler 
hold political power.’’** 

The monarch, according to right, must 


4 Tbid., pp. 26-27. 
*® Tsal-TsE, pp. 9-9b 
% Thid., p. 130. 
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possess real governing power. Tai and 
Tuan eliminated the constitutional mon- 
archies of Belgium, Greece, Rumania, 
Italy, and Spain from consideration, be- 
cause these governments were estab- 
lished after either revolutions or popular 
elections of some sort. This made them 
monarchies only in name; the commis- 
sioners regarded them as democracies, 
the principles of whose government were 
unsuited for China’s adoption. The con- 
stitution of Prussia, Bavaria, and Sax- 
ony, in the German Empire, and of Aus- 
tria, were taken as the best examples of 
former absolutist monarchs now ruling in 
a constitutional government.** After the 
establishment of a constitution, it was 
pointed out, the governing power of the 
ruler should remain the same as before. 
Barring great upheavals, he was to con- 
tinue to be the highest administrator of 
the land; the constitution could only 
serve to delimit the duties of each gov- 
ernment office, but the limit of the 
ruler’s authority went beyond those pro- 
vided in the constitution. All rights not 
specified in the constitution must belong 
to the ruler.* 

The monarch’s omnipotence, or the 
semblance of it, was a common theme 
with all the commissioners. The function 
of the British king in relation to parlia- 
ment was fairly justly presented by 
Tsai-tse in a memorial, but in the end he 
summarized the king’s position in these 
words: ‘‘In the British government, legis- 
lation is done by parliament, administra- 
tion by cabinet ministers, enforcement of 
laws by the judicial [benches], with the 
king supervising all from above and 
exerting general control.’’“' The wording 
of this passage gave the British monarch 
more positive control over the actions of 

* Tar and Tuan, p. 30. 

 Ibid., pp. 33 and 35. 
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the government than the actual condi- 
tions warranted. In the commissioner’s 
mind, however, in a strong nation like 
Great Britain the head of the govern- 
ment must of necessity be able to hold 
the reins of state in his hands. 
Comparing those constitutions that 
were granted from above by a monarch 
and those that were drawn up by con- 
stituent assemblies, Tai Hung-tz’u and 
Tuan-fang concluded that they were not 
very different so far as the monarch’s 
prerogatives were concerned: they both 
invest the monarch with similar powers. 
These the commissioners reduced to a 
dozen main categories: the summoning of 
parliament, its convocation, suspension, 
and adjournment, and dissolution of the 
lower house; the approval and promulga- 
tion of laws; the issuance in emergencies 


: of orders with the force of law; the issu- 


ance of orders to supplement law; the ap- 
pointment and dismissal of all civil and 
military officials; the right to regulate the 
structure of official organizations, and 
command of the army and navy; the 
right to declare peace and war, to make 
treaties, declare martial law, confer peer- 
age and honorary orders, and declare 
amnesty and pardons, among others.® 
They did not point out that many of 
those high-sounding functions—such as 
the summoning of parliament, the pro- 
mulgation: of law, and the appointment 
of cabinet ministers—were more often a 
procedural rather than a jurisdictional 
matter. The determination to emulate 
the structure of foreign governments re- 
sulted in this simplication, which in turn 
represented the monarch in a strong and 
absolutist role. The throne needed to fear 
no loss of power or prestige when the re- 
lation of a constitutional government 
with the ruler was that of a servant to a 
master. Being offspring of a land-based 
@ Tar and Tuan, 33d-34. 
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bureaucratic society, the commissioners 
and many of their contemporaries could 
only interpret Western constitutionalism 
in this way. The truth of the situation 
was further revealed when members of a 
society, dedicated to the study of local 
self-government, came forth in favor of a 
constitution that was granted from 
above as opposed to one adopted through 
popular channels. 

One of the features of constitutional 
government that the commissioners and 
other advocates of reform thought must 
be established was the ‘responsible cab- 
inet.’’ This organ of government was to 
be composed of the ministers of state, 
who were the heads of the various de- 
partments in the central government, 
and it was to be headed by the prime 
minister. The summary given by Tai and 
Tuan seemed to be strongly influenced 
by the British system in the matter of 
structure: the life of a cabinet, for in- 


stance, was placed in direct relation to 
the matter of parliamentary nonconfi- 
dence.** But the way in which the cabi- 
net ministers, especially the prime minis- 
ter, were appointed to office was rather 
unevenly understood. Foremost in the 
officials’ thought was the idea shaped by 


‘< 


so many centuries of the ‘‘rule of man,” 
that the well-being of a nation largely de- 
pended on the wisdom of the ruler’s 
choice of a prime minister who had the 
job of organizing the cabinet. In most 
European countries at the time, Tai and 
Tuan held, the most taxing task of the 
rulers lay in the making of such choices.* 

““Ti-hsien kang-yao”’ [Outline of constitution- 
alism|, comp. by the Tientsin Society for the Study 
of Self-government, p. 7, in The eastern miscellany, 
special issue on constitutional government (Jan 
Feb. 1907 
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The implication was that in a constitu- 
tional regime the fate of the nation for 
good or evil still depended on the wishes 
of one person. In this case, then, what 
would be the relation between the cabi- 
net and the monarch? 

On this question was manifested the 
central theme of the constitutionalists’ 
concept of a changed form of govern- 
ment: “The function of high government 
officials is to assist the ruler in the exer- 
cise of his governing powers.’ There- 
fore the main responsibilities of the cabi- 
net ministers were twofold. First came 
the responsibility with regard to uncon- 
stitutional acts. It was conceded that the 
monarch should abide by the contract 
with the people as embodied in the con- 
stitution. In actual administration, how- 
ever, he might violate the provisions of 
the constitution. Yet, since the monarch 
himself was above any sort of impeach- 
ment, abuse, or criticism, it was the duty 
of the cabinet to intervene between pop- 
ular discontent and the ruler. For the 
ministers should have detected any in- 
consistency between the administrative 
act and the constitution beforehand. It 
follows that any fault resulting therefrom 
must be attributed to the ministers rath- 
er than to the monarch. In case the latter 
refused to be persuaded by the ministers, 
they should have resigned, allowing the 
monarch to choose the personnel for the 
formation of a new cabinet.* 

The second responsibility of the cabi- 
net was that concerned with administra- 
tive failures. It was the duty of the cabi- 
net to formulate national policies, such 
as the actual steps toward an increase in 
tariffs, or the promotion of industry and 
education, and the like. If the results of 
these policies were unsatisfactory, the 
ministers were to resign and let other per- 

“Tar and Tuan, p. 45d. 
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sons take over.“ In short, the responsi- 
bility of a cabinet was primarily toward 
the throne: it served as a shield to pro- 
tect the latter from adverse criticism and 
as implements with which government 
measures could be carried out. 

No clear indication was given as to the 
initiation of basic national policies, but 
we do have this statement to help clarify 
the situation: When appointing a new 
prime minister, the enlightened monarch 
was not to choose according to his per- 
sonal wishes but to act in consideration 
of current trends and opinions, then 
place his trust on one who “possessed 
proper and good ideas and is able to as- 
sist’’ in the conduct of national affairs.” 
We may infer from this that it lay within 
the realm of the ruler’s power to decide 
on the general line of policy. The prime 
minister was to have charge of memori- 
alizing and proclaiming the important 
matters of state and the maintaining of 
an over-all unity within the cabinet and 
among the ministries.*° No mention was 
made, however, of his relation, in West- 
ern nations, with parliament or political 
parties. 

If this was distortion of Western con- 
stitutional government in its traditional 
sense, the commissioners were neverthe- 
less not alone in it. Some other constitu- 
tionalists suggested that a monarch 
could seldom be wrong in his policy; but 
in an autocracy every act of government 
was carried out nominally under his per- 
sonal direction, and the monarch would 
incur the displeasure of the people if 
things went wrong, although their real 
culprits were the officials. That situation 
was an example of the weaknesses of ir- 
responsible ministers. ‘‘When we clearly 
understand the harm of the irresponsi- 

 [bid., pp. 46-48. 
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bility of ministers in an absolute govern- 
ment, then we shall realize that, for in- 
suring the ruler’s safety, the system of 
responsible cabinet ministers is the best 
and only devise to be adopted.’ Coun- 
tersignature of the prime minister to all 
acts of government, besides that of the 
ruler, was required,” so that the former 
could bear the onus of failure should the 
occasion demand. The ruler, on the other 
hand, was to reap all the credit for a suc- 
cessful administrative measure, thus the 
affection of the people was to be fostered 
and discontent toward him diverted to 
the ministers. Neither should the ruler 
fear the loss of his real power to the min- 
isters, for he had the power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal and could place his 
own choices to cabinet posts.** This view 
was undoubtedly more obscurantist than 
that pronounced by the commissioners, 
but both sprang from a common point of 
departure, namely, that the cabinet or 
ministers were ‘‘responsible’’ either to 
some general provisions in the constitu- 
tion or to the monarch as the supreme 
administrator of the country, in behalf of 
the same monarch as a person. They were 
not held accountable to a constituency or 
to any particular government institution. 
In spite of the elaborate efforts made 
at advocating specific institutions as 
parts of the government structure, the 
concept of institutionalized control of the 
supreme executive power was alien to the 
thoughts of these advocates. After listing 
various ways by which in different coun- 
tries the cabinet could be changed and 
re-formed—such as the vote of noncon- 
fidence, impeachment, and the refusal of 
parliament to pass the budget—Tai and 
Tuan recommended the memorializing of 
st “Outline of constitutionalism,” Joc. cit., p. 9. 
8 Tbid.; cf. Tat and Tuan, pp. 52-53. 
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impeachment by a majority in parlia- 
ment to the throne as the method best 
suited to a monarchy. Following the 
presentation of the memorial, the for- 
mality of resignation was to be carried 
out by the cabinet. The ruler then was 
left free to decide whether a change 
should be made in the government and 
how to make it.°* The most interesting 
point, however, lies not in the mere em- 
phasis on the monarch’s ultimate power 
of decision but in the apologetic tone in 
which the writers explained why he 
should take the opinion of parliament 
into consideration at all. Even though, 
they said, the views of the parliament 
were not always correct, yet as a repre- 
sentative organ of the people it would 
know the good or evil of administrative 
actions.” Therefore, while the major poli- 
cies were the proper concern of the cabi- 
net subject to the direction of the mon- 
arch, parliament was to enjoy the right 
of expressing its reactions with regard to 
the application of such policies. 

Why was parliament to be tolerated in 
a monarchical government? It was there 
to check the actions of the cabinet. It was 
there to approve the national budget, to 
draw up the boundaries of civil liberties, 
and to lend strength to the government 
in the latter’s dealings with foreign 
powers. But should it once take into ac- 
count only “the people’s interests,” go to 
extremes for that cause, and disregard 
the proper concerns of public administra- 
tion, then the cabinet could ask the mon- 
arch to suspend or even adjourn parlia- 
ment.” Parliament was to be instituted 
in government for the purpose of facili- 
tating the process of administration; it 
was not to be considered a gesture of 
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weakness or of retirement on the part of 
the monarch.*’ 

While it may be true that such argu- 
ments were intended partly for the 
throne and partly to forestall objections 
from the antireform conservatives, they 
nevertheless indicated a more fundamen- 
tal belief in the practical ends of parlia- 
ment. Yet it was necessary that the in- 
troduction of a novel institution into the 
government be justified by arguments of 
a more general nature. Here it was that 
the incongruity of the bureaucratic ap- 
proach with nineteenth-century Western 
liberalism became most telling. The 
Chinese scholar-officials of that date did 
not have the background of modern 
European developments in political theo- 
ry; such concepts or jargons as “the nat- 
ural rights of man’”’ were not the sources 
from which they would seek support for 
the proposed changes. Therefore, aside 
from the contention that the establish- 
ment of parliament was essential for 
achieving higher efficiency in administra- 
tion, the idea was propagated that this 
institution could find its origin in Chinese 
history. More specifically, it was con- 
tended that Western parliaments were 
comparable to the system of censors in 
the government of China since ancient 
times. 

Back in the 1890's the reformists were 
already engaged in seeking justification 
for transplanting parliamentary institu- 
tions to the Chinese scene. Parliament 
was identified by some with Mencius’ 
idea of “having common civilians par- 
ticipate in government.’”** Here the end 
of parliament was to make articulate 
popular opinion; but whether or not that 
articulation was to be directly related to 
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the acts of government was not made 
clear. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao further drew an 
analogy between the censors in the Han 
dynasty and modern members of parlia- 
ment. Thus the idea was given circula- 
tion among the advocates of reform that, 
besides presenting popular opinion to the 
government, the purposes of a parlia- 
ment also lay in the exercise of censorial 
powers: the acts of government should be 
subject to criticism by specific officials, 
which occasionally obtained practical re- 
sults.°* While Liang was aware of the 
haphazard fashion in which certain offi- 
cials exercised their censorial rights, and 
the lack of regular relations between the 
censors and administrative officials, these 
characteristics did not lessen the vaiidi- 
ty, in his own mind, of the parallel be- 
tween members of parliament in a mod- 
ern Western nation and the Chinese cen- 
sors of old. Therefore it was held that 
governmental reforms, including the es- 
tablishment of parliament, were but the 
application of sound and time-honored 
systems in the political heritage of China. 

The activities of the censors, especial- 
ly since the Ming dynasty, were limited 
to the impeachment of other officials.” It 
was in this sense also that a constitution- 
alist defined in 1906 the functions of a 
supervisory office which was to serve as 
the forerunner of a full and regular par- 
liament. This office was to consist of per- 
sons appointed by the throne, on the 
model of the Japanese senate. Its func- 
tion would be the supervision and im- 
peachment of other government officers 
rather than legislation. The most impor- 
tant task of this proto-parliament was in 
fact held to be impeachment, and the 


6® LtanG Ch’i-ch’ao, ‘‘On ancient deliberative as- 
semblies,”’ Yin-ping-shih ho-chi (Collected works 
from Yin-ping study] (Shanghai, 1932), Essays, I, 
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writer doubted whether the cabinet 
should be invested with the right to dis- 
solve it.® 

Official acceptance of this view of the 
nature of parliament in a constitutional 
government was expressed in the me- 
morial and edict on the reorganization of 
the central government. The officials in 
charge of supervising the planning of the 
reorganization advised the throne that it 
was not yet feasible to institute a regular 
parliament in China; but among other 
changes the establishment of a national 
assembly (tsu-cheng-yuan) was suggest- 
ed, and it would serve to express the just 
opinions of the public concerning the ac- 
tions of the government ministers.® In 
the edict proclaiming the reorganization, 
the function of the ézu-cheng-yuan was 
defined as “‘to make wide collection of 
public opinion.’”’ The power of impeach- 
ment was retained by the old court of 
censors.® Since the tsu-cheng-yuan was 
only a government organ instituted “‘in 
preparation” for the final establishment 
of parliament, it was thought that its 
functions could be further limited. 

Turning once more to the commission- 
ers, we find them delimiting the function 
of parliament to such powers as were 
specified in the constitution.** This was 
in direct contrast to the unlimited extra- 
constitutional powers reserved earlier for 
the monarch. Among the subjects listed 
as within the proper realm of concern for 
parliament were the rights of amendment 
of the constitution, of memorializing the 
throne, of supervising the budget, of 


8 Lo Chin, “An interpretation of the phrase 
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criticism and suggestion, of receiving 
petitions, and of legislation. As to the 
last-mentioned, Tai and Tuan-fang as- 
sured their readers that the ruler in a 
constitutional monarchy did not relin- 
quish his legislative power entirely. They 
cited the Prussian constitution as an ex- 
ample and maintained that this power 
should be shared by the monarch and 
parliament.” 

What sort of direct relation would a 
representative organ have with the gen- 
eral populace, or with any particular seg- 
ment of the population? No one seemed 
to be able to give a clear indication of his 
ideas on this point. Tai and Tuan-fang 
mentioned the different kinds of fran- 
chise prevailing in the various countries 
but were silent as to which one they 
thought should be adopted in China.” In 
other words, the questions of popular 
representation and the electorate were 
lightly by-passed by the commissioners. 
These dignitaries, in fact, had evinced 
scant interest in the election systems 
abroad; in the records of their journeys 
Tai Hung-tz’u showed but passing in- 
terest in the composition of the parlia- 
ments of the various countries he visit- 
ed;*’ Tsai-tse noted that the government 
in England depended on the support of 
the majority in the house of commons,” 
but not much was said on the subject of 
representation. 

In contrast, there were some advocates 
of constitutionalism who held different 
views. Some discussion was generated by 
the edicts of September 1 and November 
6, in which references were made to the 
present unreadiness of the Chinese people 
to participate in real constitutional gov- 
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ernment. A magazine editorial took ex- 
ception to the imperial view. People’s 
ability in government, it was declared, 
was trained only through experience and 
that, without a constitution, modern ef- 
ficient administration would be impos- 
sible, education would remain undevel- 
oped, and the people’s rights unrecog- 
nized by law.®* The immediate exercise of 
the people’s political rights would in- 
volve some sort of elective procedure, but 
it was far from being considered an in- 
tegral part of the constitutional govern- 
ment that the Ch’ing dynasty was avow- 
edly bent upon establishing. 

But the arguments tendered in the im- 
perial edicts did not strike all reformists 
as being incongruous. The more conser- 
vative elements also disregarded the pos- 
sible part the general populace might 
play in national politics. Among the 
rights and duties of the people listed by 
the Tientsin Society for the Study of 
Self-government, the right to elect and 
be elected was not included.”® Similarly, 
another writer contributing to the same 
periodical let the appointive element 
heavily outweigh the elective in a plan 
that he drew up for the establishing of 
a deliberative assembly.” The bureau- 
cratic approach was again evident when 
another reformist suggested six items as 
the most urgent requirements for the 
setting-up of a new system of govern- 
ment. The first three items consisted of 
an imperial proclamation on the throne’s 
determination to adopt a constitution, a 
reorganization of the administrative 
machine, and a reform of government 
finances. Then came two items concern- 
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ing national and local assemblies of some 
future date—for the time being only de- 
liberative councils needed to be estab- 
lished as preparation for the former. The 
last item on his list touched on one of the 
favorite topics of the time, that of in- 
stituting an independent judiciary.” 
IV 

Against the above background of 
thought regarding the characteristics, 
the ends, and the means of constitutional 
government, what soon transpired after 
the return of the commissioners should 
excite little surprise in the historian. In 
brief, the immediate results were a re- 
shuffling of government ministries; it 
was done in the belief that this reorgani- 
zation would lead to more efficient gov- 
ernment, which meant a manifestation of 
constitutionalism. Still more significant, 
however, was the fact that such devices 
were considered adequate by the dynasty 
and a large section of the reformists as a 
way out of China’s difficulties. 

Tsai-tse’s mission returned to Peking 
on July 23, 1906, and the duke was re- 
ceived in a two-hour audience on the fol- 
lowing day.”* On August 10 Tai Hung- 
tz’u and Tuan-fang also reached the capi- 
tal."* It soon became obvious that the 
throne was more interested in hearing the 
views of the Manchus than that of the 
Chinese members of the mission. Accord- 
ing to one contemporary account, two 
imperial audiences were given Tsai-tse 
and three to Tuan-fang, while Tai Hung- 
tz’u and Shang Ch’i-heng each was 
granted one—notwithstanding the fact 
that Tai was the senior membez of the 
second mission and apparently had per- 

7 Cut I-hui, “An open letter to the constitutional 


commissioners,’ Constitutional government miscel- 
lany, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 108-16. 


73 Tsal-TSE, p. 135d. 


4 Tal, p. 15. 
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formed the duties of a chief delegate.” In 
the matter of memorials, Tsai-tse and 
Tuan-fang each individually submitted 
two to the throne between July 24 and 
August 28, Tuan-fang and Tai Hung-tz’u 
jointly memorialized once, as also did 
Tsai-tse, Shang Ch’i-heng, and Li Sheng- 
to; all five commissioners also submitted 
a joint memorial asking for the reorgani- 
zation of the government offices.”* 

The press reported the existence of a 
strong opposition to the commissioners’ 
views in the government.’’ But these 
ultra-conservatives could not score a 
complete victory, because their argu- 
ments could no longer best serve the dy- 
nastic government in a pressing situa- 
tion. The weight of their opinion in Pe- 
king must have been offset somewhat by 
that of the opposite view. While the mis- 
sions were abroad the constitutional re- 
formists had increased their activities 
and announced their stand without am- 
biguity. These for the most part were 
Chinese officials both metropolitan and 
provincial, as well as the leading diplo- 
matic representatives to foreign coun- 
tries, such as Ministers Hu Wei-te (St. 
Petersburg), Liang Ch’eng (Washing- 
ton), and Wang Ta-hsieh (London). The 
scholar-gentry class in various provinces 
also became busily engaged in studying 
the question of constitutional govern- 
ment.’® Regardless of the philosophical 
contents of their tenets, the effect of their 
mild agitation was to impress the throne 
further on the practical need of at least 
changing the appearance of the govern- 
ment. So it was that an imperial decree 

% Thid., pp. 9 and 37; ‘Reports on constitutional 
government,”’ p. 2, Eastern miscellany, special issue. 

% Constitutional government miscellany, Vol. I, 
No. 1, p. 157. 

77“Reports on constitutional government,” loc. 
cit., p. 2. 

78 Constitutional government miscellany, Vol. I, 
No. 1, p. 157; L1, II, 250. 
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was issued on August 26, 1906, ordering 
Prince Ch’un to lead the grand council, 
the council of state, the grand secretaries, 
and the Pei-yang commander Yuan 
Shih-k’ai—-a total of fourteen persons 
jointly to examine the commissioners’ 
memorials and present their views re- 
garding the establishment of constitu- 
tional government. In their first meeting 
on August 27 these officials circulated 
and read the memorials.”* This meeting 
was ordered by the throne after consulta- 
tion with Prince Ch’ing,”’ apparently in 
an effort to marshall all the important of- 
ficials behind the proposals of the Man- 
chu commissioners. 

The second meeting on August 28 of- 
fered an opportunity for all the specially 
assigned officials to express their views." 
Prince Ch’ing began by endorsing the 
recommendations of the commissioners 
for the adoption of constitutional gov- 
ernment which would not injure the 
prestige of the emperor; he also stressed 
the need now to take heed of the opin- 
ions in the country. This official plea was 
countered by the Chinese grand secre- 
tary, Sun Chia-nai, who held that the im- 
portant point of difference between an 
absolutist monarchy and a constitutional 
government was not its form but the 
principle underlying it. He would not ad- 
vocate great changes in principle at that 
time when China was still weak. He 
thought the Chinese people still unpre- 
pared for constitutional government. On 
the other hand, the younger Chinese, 
Hsu Shih-ch'ang, thought gradual meas- 
ures had already proved ineffective and 
that radical changes were in order—they 

” Ibid., p. 158; Cameron, p. 102 

*° Constitutional government miscellany, Vol. I, 
No. 1, p. 158 

*' The following account of the meeting is based 
on the reports that appeared in Constitutional govern- 


ment miscellany, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 158-59; Eastern 
miscellany, special issue, pp. 3-5 
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were needed to waken the entire nation. 
The general tenor of the debate, how- 
ever, was full of doubt and apprehension 
toward change, the supporting argument 
being either that the people were not yet 
prepared to take on the responsibilities of 
constitutional government or that, since 
they had not demanded political rights, 
they would not appreciate it if these were 
handed down to them by the govern- 
ment. Greater optimism was expressed 
by more Chinese than Manchus in the 
people’s ability to learn under proper di- 
rection. In the end the issues were settled 
by a compromise: steps should be taken 
now for the preparation of the establish- 
ment of constitutional government, for 
which the reorganization of government 
offices was to be the first task. Further, 
the length of the preparatory period had 
to be decided; no one appeared to have 
envisaged a period shorter than ten 
years, although the advocates of ten 
years and of fifteen years refused to give 
way to each other. This difficulty was 
solved by an agreement to omit the im- 
position of any time limit in the decision 
of this conclave. 

Unanimity thus achieved, the high of- 
ficials reported to the throne on August 
29 in favor of the eventual adoption of 
constitutional government. Three days 
later (September 1, 1906), an edict for- 
mally promised a constitutional future 
for the country, and on the next day a 
second edict appointed fourteen officials 
(eight Manchus, six Chinese) to be re- 
sponsible for the reorganization of the 
administrative structure as the first step 
in the preparation for a constitutional 
regime.” 

Deliberations resulted in the proposal 
for a number of changes in the metropoli- 
tan administrative setup, which were 
basically patterned on the joint memori- 


® Ibid. 
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al of the constitutional commissioners. 
The reorganization of the government 
ministries is well known.** Passing notice, 
however, must be given here to the com- 
position of the national assembly, which 
received imperial sanction in the edict of 
November 7, 1906. Besides a director and 
a deputy director, the assembly was to 
consists of a hundred and thirty mem- 
bers, of whom ten were to be imperial 
princes and noblemen, fifty-four were to 
be elected by the metropolitan officials 
from among their own ranks, and the re- 
maining sixty-six were to be recruited 
from among the gentry of the provinces 
on the recommendation of the governors- 
general and the governors.** 

The throne did not think it necessary 
to show its hand as to the final form that 
the government was to take, so long as 


agitations for government reform could . 


be placated for the time being by assur- 
ances of the eventual adoption of a con- 
stitution. The reiteration of the people’s 


unpreparedness for participation in gov- 
ernment was always present in the re- 
form edicts of the time. Though some 
sections of the more articulate public 
showed impatience with this dodging of 
the issue,” it apparently had no effect on 
the action of the Peking government. 


V 
Constitutional government was to its 
advocates a means and not an end. It 
was to have been an instrument of state 
for the attainment of other goals, which 
were: to ward off the danger of revolu- 
tionary upheaval, to impress both the 


53 Lr, I, 252-56; Cameron, p. 105. 

** Constitutional government miscellany, Vol. I, 
No. 1, pp. 161-62. 

% THHL, KH, ch. 202, p. 3. 

% “Samples of public opinion,’’ p. 4, Eastern mis- 
cellany, special issue; this sample was taken from the 
Chung-wai jih-pao |Sino-foreign daily news], Nov. 
30, 1906. 
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Chinese people and the foreign powers 
that the Ch’ing government was able to, 
stand on its own feet, and to achieve 
more centralized and effective adminis- 
tration. With the increase of revolution- 
ary uprisings in 1906 and 1907, the need 
for such measures of government reform 
appeared to be even more urgent than 
before. In the autumn of 1907 Tuan-fang 
presented a long memorial urging more 
speedy action in the direction of govern- 
ment changes. He reassured the throne of 
the high and unshakable position that it 
would enjoy in a constitutional regime 
and emphasized his belief that such a 
government under existing circum- 
stances would serve as a safety valve that 
could save the dynasty from the dangers 
of a political explosion. How was this to 
be accomplished? Tuan-fang pointed to 
local assemblies as the medium: “If the 
right people were in charge and the prop- 
er objectives aimed at, they may be given 
support after due investigation. In that 
way the advocates of a constitutional 
government can be greatly increased, 
and the force of the rebel party’s propa- 
ganda and agitations will become auto- 
matically destroyed.’’*’ 

The theme that constitutional govern- 
ment should revitalize rather than divert 
the ruling power of the dynasty was stat- 
ed in no ambiguous terms four months 
after the above memorial. An edict dated 
December 24, 1907 repeated the famous 
sentence that made its first appearance in 
the edict of September 1, 1906: ‘‘Su- 
preme authority shall be concentrated at 
the throne, while matters of general ad- 
ministration will be subject to the atten- 
tion of the public.’’ But “the powers of 
actual administration and of judgment 
upon public opinion still remain with the 
throne. . . . In no country can illegal and 


8? THHL, KH, ch. 208, p. 10, memorial of Aug. 
26, 1907. 
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improper activities be called ‘constitu- 
tional government’. . . . Not all individ- 
uals can have the right to express their 
opinion, and not all matters are open to 
participation by the people.’’* 

While this argument implied the need 
of greater centralization in the govern- 
ment and at the same time appealed to 
the dynastic and conservative interests, 
it was hardly to be expected that those 
who were looking for a higher degree of 
modernization in government could be 
satisfied with it. To win the support of 
the constitutionalists in the country, 
therefore, the throne appealed to the 
Chinese nationalist sentiment. The point 
of departure of the edict of September 1, 
1906 was a comparison between the 
great powers’ strength and prosperity 
and China’s weakness, and made it clear 
that the goal of constitutional govern- 
ment would be to correct this unfavor- 
able situation.** This approach was an ef- 
fective way of persuading the nonrevolu- 


tionary yet articulate part of the popula- 
tion to endorse the government’s plan of 
reform, since the foreign situation was an 
element of concern with constitution- 
alists.*® This actually appeared to be the 


* Thid., ch. 212, pp. 15-16 
® Ibid., ch. 202, pp. 2-3 


* Cut I-hui, p. 107, expresses the hopes placed 
in constitutional government as an effective way to 
ward off foreign aggression. 
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factor that contributed the most in 
bringing about the acquiescence of the 
literati to the reform measures of the 
Peking government in the next few years. 

Seen in their contemporary frame- 
work, the missions of 1905-6 served the 
immediate needs of the government in 
dramatizing its plight and its effort to 
stir itself. But to say that they marked 
the beginning of the Peking govern- 
ment’s becoming a constitutional mon- 
archy comparable to those of Europe is a 
one-sided view. In spite of the frequent 
references to Montesquieu and his sepa- 
ration of powers, the ideas of parliament 
and responsible cabinets, and other 
phrases taken from Western political 
language, these were regarded by the 
Chinese and Manchu reformists as tools 
of national administration which must be 
made to fit into the traditional values 
and schemes, because this was the way in 
which constitutionalism was understood. 
Political reform not only was approached 
in the same spirit as in the adoption of 
Western technology but was done with 
even less questioning of the old order. 
And the foreign cures recommended by 
the constitutionalists were ill-understood 
by their advocates. The constitutional 
missions illustrated not the Manchu ef- 
forts at reform but rather the causes of 
their ultimate failure. 
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APPENDIX 


List of names and titles in Chinese. Those that are more commonly known in Western writings, such as Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, Tz’u-hsi, etc., are not included here. 


Ch’ ing-chi wai-chiao shih-liao AA RRA 
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CATHOLIC PARTIES IN LATIN EUROPE' 
R. V. BURKS 


HE recent history of Europe has 

been distinguished by the emer- 

gence of a myriad of Catholic po- 
litical parties. Isolated formations of this 
kind appeared early in the nineteenth 
century, but in our day the trend has be- 
come universal. Wherever there have 
been, at one and the same time, sub- 
stantial numbers of Catholics and a 
reasonably democratic party system, 
there has appeared a Catholic political 
party. This is as true of Czechoslovakia 
as it is of the Low Countries, of the 
Iberian peninsula as of the German 
states. 

The character, role, and future of 
these parties is worth analysis, and this 
is especially the case when they emerge 
in countries overwhelmingly Catholic, 
such as those of Latin Europe. Thus, for 
example, the mere existence of Catholic 
parties in Latin Europe suggests that the 
official statistics, which «represent the 
area as 99.88 per cent Catholic,? may not 
be altogether accurate. If the church 


* Research for this paper was in part made pos- 
sible by a grant of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. A shortened version of the paper was read at the 
meeting of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, 
and Letters held at Ann Arbor on March 24, 190. 

*This percentage is based on the following 
sources: Felix Morwron, ‘‘The history of Christi- 
anity in Belgium,” in J.-A. Goris (ed.), Belgium 
(Berkeley, 1945), pp. 217-25; W. R. SHARP, The gov- 
ernment of the French republic (New York, 1938), 
p. 10; ‘Protestant liberty in Spain,”’ Christian cen- 
tury, XXII (1947), 103-5; C. H. CUNNINGHAM and 
P. H. Copp, Portugal: resources, economic conditions, 
trade, and finance (U.S. Department of commerce, 
Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, Trade 
informatien bull. No. 455 [1927]), p. 1; Istituto cen- 
trale di Statistica del Regno d'Italia, Annuario sta- 
tistico italiano: anno 1936-XIV (Rome, 1936), p. 15. 


were not subject to attack, political or- 
ganization of the faithful would be un} 
necessary. To be able to vote Catholi¢ 
means that one could also vote anti- 
Catholic. The existence of this alternative 
should permit some numerical estimate 
of the real following of the church in the 
area normally regarded as its greatest 
stronghold. 

In order to measure the extent of 
Catholic adherence, certain criteria of 
identification must first be set up. It is 
clear, for instance, that no good Catholic 
could regularly vote the Communist 
ticket. The popes have steadily warned 
their flock against this “fatal plague,’’ 
and their repeated admonitions have cul- 
minated in a Vatican decree (July 13, 
1949) excommunicating all Catholics 
“‘who make profession of the materialistic 
and anti-Christian doctrine of the com- 
munists.’’* It is equally clear that no 
good Catholic could subscribe to the doc- 
trine of anarchism, prevalent in southern 
Spain and Portugal. Nearly all the 
churches burned in Spain during the 
troublous times of the republic were 
burned by anarchists, and most of the 
clergy assassinated were slain by them. 
These actions derived from the anarchist 
view that the church is the antichrist, the 
chief obstacle in the way of the moral re- 
generation of the lower classes, as yet 


Pius XI, ‘‘On atheistic communism” (1937), 
quoted in R. P. Stearns (ed.), Pageant of Europe: 
sources and selections from the Renaissance to the 
present day (New York, 1947), p. 852. 


4 Barrett McGurn, ‘‘Vatican edict seen aimed at 
Reds’ conversion effort,”” New York Herald Tribune, 
Paris ed., July 15, 1949. 
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relatively uncontaminated by the spirit 
of greed and mammon. Iberian anarch- 
ism takes literally those passages of the 
scriptures which refer to the wickedness, 
and consequent damnation, of the rich 
and imply the ipso facto salvation of the 
poor. Iberian anarchists do not believe 
in social reform, for that could only pro- 
duce a new alignment of those twin de- 
mons, property and power, which the 
church symbolizes and which must be 
destroyed before the millennium can be 
attained.‘ 

Whether a good catholic could vote 
socialist is also open to question. The 
church has developed its own variety of 
socialism, a specifically Christian social- 
ism, as an alternative, and the pope has 
singled out non-Christian socialists for 
condemnation. In the words of Quadra- 
gesimo anno:® 

The other section, which has retained the 
name of Socialism, is much less radical in its 
views. Not only does it condemn recourse to 
physical force; it even mitigates and moderates 
to some extent class warfare and the abolition 
of private property. It does not reject them en- 
tirely. It would seem as if Socialism were afraid 
of its own principles and of the conclusion drawn 
therefrom by the Communists, and in conse- 
quence was drifting towards the truth .. . for 
it cannot be denied that its programs often 
strikingly approach the just demands of Chris- 
tian social reformers. We pronounce as 
follows: Whether Socialism be considered as a 
doctrine, or as a historical fact,or asa movement, 
if it really remain Socialism, it cannot be 
brought into harmony with the dogmas of the 
Catholic Church, even after it has yielded to 
truth and justice in the the points we have men- 
tioned: the reason being that it conceives human 
society in a way utterly alien to Christian truth. 


In a word, socialists may be less danger- 
ous than communists, but they are, from 
the Catholic point of view, equally mis- 

$ Gerald Brenan, The Spanish labyrinth: an ac- 
count of the social and political background of the 
civil war (New York, 1943), pp. 97, 173, 180, 189-94, 
and 271-72 

* Quoted in STEARNS, p. 851 
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guided. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note an allocution of Pius XII, in 
which he criticized not only “totali- 
tarianism’”’ but also ‘‘a musty liberalism” 
that “strove to create without the 
Church or in opposition to her, a unity 
built on lay culture and secularized 
humanism.’’? 

The position of the hierarchy on com- 
munism, anarchism, and socialism was 
summed up by the bishop of Barcelona 
in a statement issued immediately prior 
to the Spanish general election of 1936. 
In this election, it may be recalled, a 
conservative coalition headed by the 
Catholic Confederacién espanola de De- 
rechos Autonomos (CEDA) was opposed 
by a Popular Front composed of Social- 
ists, Anarchists, Communists, and some 
Republicans. Said the bishop: ‘It is sin- 
ful to vote for the Popular Front. A vote 
for the conservative candidate is a vote 
for Christ.’’* It would not seem illogical, 
therefore, to regard the substantial num- 
ber of votes which communists, socialists, 
and anarchists have polled in Latin 
Europe of late, as reflecting a transfer- 
ence of allegiance from the Catholic faith 
to alien ideologies.° 

7 Quotedin V. M. Dean, “U.S. policyin Europe,” 
Foreign policy reports, Jan. 15, 1946, p. 285. 

§J. ALVAREZ DEL Vayo, Freedom's battle (New 
York, 1940), p. 5. In this connection it should be 
noted that, on Mar. 3, 1948, a decree of the Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation announced that Catho- 
lics, ‘‘... without any exception ... are in con- 
science strictly and gravely obliged to make use of 
the right to vote. . . . Catholics may give their vote 
only to those candidates and those lists of candi- 
dates from which there is certainty they will respect 
and defend observance of the divine law and rights 
of religion and the church in private and public 
life.”’ Although the decree was published in conjunc- 
tion with an election in Italy, Vatican sources ex- 
plained that it was valid for Catholics throughout 
the world. ‘‘Vatican warns all Catholics not to vote 
for church’s foes,”” New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 
4, 1948, p. 6, cols. 3-4; p. 10, col. 2. 

* For an explanation of the writer’s position on 
this point see his ‘Conception of ideology for his- 
torians,”” Journal of the history of ideas, X (1949), 
183-98. 
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After the socialists, if we continue our 
movement from political left to political 
right, would come the Christian Demo- 
crats. It seems proper to assume that 
practicing Catholics, or communicants, 
would normally vote the Christian 
Democratic ticket. It might indeed be 
argued that communicants could cast 
their ballots for pro-Catholic parties 
which are by no means socialist, such as 
the Carlists or the Rexists, or even that 
some communicants might vote an anti- 
clerical ticket. But it appears logical to 
affirm that the mass of communicants 
would support the official party of the 
church. And it seems equally probable 
that the Christian Democratic parties 
would have large numbers of supporters 
who were not communicants, including 
persons openly skeptical in matters doc- 
trinal. Yet these noncommunicants are 
in effect voting the Catholic position. 
Whether they are motivated by a desire 
to express opposition to the forces attack- 
ing the church or by a feeling that the 
church represents the lesser of two evils, 
they are choosing the social order for 
which the church stands as the sounder 
alternative. Ideologically speaking, such 
noncommunicants must be counted as 
reserves available to the ecclesiastical 
command. 

Pro-Catholic parties which are not 
Christian Democratic are normally con- 
servative. These parties either mini- 
mize or reject the doctrines of Christian 
socialism; they favor the retention or the 
restoration of traditional institutions. 
Thus the Spanish Carlists appeared early 
in the nineteenth century as a reaction 
to the influx of liberal ideas from across 
the Pyrenees. They first demanded the 
restoration of the inquisition; then, with 
the pontificate of Leo XIII, they evolved 
a program which foreshadowed the cor- 
porative state of Benito Mussolini, ex- 
cept that they would have no truck with 
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modern industry.'® The Flemish Nation- 
alists, to take another example, drew the 
bulk of their support from the Catholic 
rank and file. In the period before the 
second World War their program evolved 
in the direction of Nazi mysticism, and, 
during the occupation, they joined hands 
with the Rexists."" The adherents of such 
parties ought to be counted among the 
Catholic flock. 

There remains a final group of parties 
which must be classified with respect to 
the relationship of their adherents to the 
church. These are all anticlerical group- 
ings: Belgian Liberals, Spanish Republi- 
cans, Italian Labor Democrats, and 
French Radical Socialists. Time was 
when such parties played a preponderant 
role in Latin politics. But in recent years 
they have lost the bulk of their following 
and have become splinter parties. Some 
of their following has joined the social- 
ists. Another section has gone over to the 
Christian Democrats. The elements still 
clinging to the original banner are main- 
ly conservative and not particularly anti- 
clerical. Thus, for example, the Spanish 
Radicals, right wing of the Republican 
party, undertook to form a minority gov- 
ernment in 1933. To maintain themselves 
in office, they had to have the parlia- 
mentary support of the Catholic bloc. 
This they secured through the repeal, or 
the nonenforcement, of the anticlerical 
legislation of earlier governments.” In 
other words, the remnants of the tradi- 
tional anticlerical parties tend to rally to 
the church in moments of crisis; they are 
inclined to sacrifice their traditional anti- 
clericalism for the maintenance of the 
status quo. 

1° BRENAN, pp. 204-13. 

1 J.-A. Goris, ‘‘Belgium between the two World 
Wars,” in Goris, pp. 66-77; and René Hisarre, 
‘*Political parties,” in Goris, pp. 93-107. 

‘a BRENAN, p. 269. In the crucial election of 1936 


the Spanish Radicals voted with the coalition headed 
by the Catholic CEDA (ibid., p. 310). 
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It will by now have been observed that 
those elements which, it is here argued, 
have abandoned the Catholic for other, 
and competing, faiths—whether com- 
munist, anarchist, or socialist-—stand for 
basic revision of the social order now ex- 
isting in Latin Europe. Those groups 
whose adherents are regarded in the fore- 
going presentation as essentially Catholic 
in their religious presuppositions—Chris- 
tian Democrats, conservatives, anticleri- 


cal remnants—-stand for the maintenance 


TABLE 1 


Christian 
| Democrat- 
nists, So- 
| ic and 
Related 
Parties 
| (Per Cent) 


Commu- 


cialists, 
| Anarchists 
| (Per Cent) 


Country Election 


2 VI 
17 I] 


Italy 
Belgium 
France 
Spain 
Portugal 


1940 4° 
1947 | 54.02 
2 VI 1946 70 
1611 1936 | 44 
8 XI 1925 | 59 


(in its essentials) of that order. From the 
point of view of adherence to catholicism, 
there exists a basic division, between 
those who want to change and those who 
desire to maintain, between radicals and 
conservatives, between left and right. 
Let it be emphasized that this division 
is made solely for the purposes of the 
present paper. If liberalism were the is- 
sue, that is to say, if the democratic faith 
were in question, the division would no 
doubt have to be made in quite another 
fashion, between those who regarded the 
use of force as an ultima ratio and those 
who did not. In this case we should have 
to camp right-wing socialists and left- 
wing Christian Democrats together, and 
communists and Carlists. Religions and 
ideologies are not mutually exclusive. 
But the basic hypothesis remains. Catho- 
lic allegiance is hypothetically equal to 
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the sum of the votes obtained by the 
Christian Democrats and by the parties 
which have been classified as conserva- 
tive, whether anticlerical or pro-Catholic. 
If this hypothesis is correct, the per- 
centile electoral strength of the Christian 
Democratic and the conservative parties 
will yield some notion of Catholic nu- 
merical strength. And if we take this to- 
tal, as it appears in certain crucial elec- 
tions—that is, elections which are recent, 
relatively free, and possessed of some- 
thing of the character of a plebiscite on 
the question of basic social change 
we emerge with Table 1. If the figures 
in the last column on the right are 
averaged out in terms of the population 
of each country, we find an estimate of 
75,000,000 Catholics, or 57 per cent of 
the total population of Latin Europe." 
The validity of our hypothesis and the 
consequent estimate can now be tested 
to some extent by a geographical analysis 
of electoral returns. If the votes of the 
Christian Democratic and related parties 
are added up for each electoral district 
in Latin Europe, certain configurations- 
ethnic, economic, and social—begin to 
appear. Districts which produce Catholic 
or conservative majorities turn out to 
possess in common certain nonpolitical 
characteristics. Similarly, districts which 
*3 In connection with the Spanish figure of 49.44 
per cent, it is interesting to note that Brenan esti- 
mates that, as of the pre-civil war period, not more 
than 20 per cent of the inhabitants of Spain were 
practicing Catholics. Helen Hitt (The spirit of 
modern France [New York, 1934], p. 15) estimates 
that there are 12,000,000 practicing Catholics in 
France, or some 30 per cent of the total population. 
This figure is to be compared with the electora! per- 
centage of 52.70. Pierre Frépf£rrx (Ftat des forces 
en France [Paris, n.d.|, p. 147) estimates that there 
are between 100,000 and 150,000 Catholic militants 
in the French republic. Taine estimated that in 1790, 
when the population was 26,000,000, there were 
70,000 secular priests; today with the population 


near the 40,000,000 mark, there are some 50,000 
secular clergy in France (idid., p. 146). 
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produce anti-Catholic and radical ma- 
jorities also possess certain nonpolitical 
characteristics in common, and these 
traits are generally the opposite of those 
holding true for Catholic areas. Further- 
more, both types of districts tend to fall 
into groups or blocs. 

If we regard as Catholic those elec- 
toral districts in which the forces sup- 
porting the church poll 60 per cent or 
more of the total vote, and as radical 
those districts in which Christian Demo- 
cratic and related parties poll 50 per cent 
or less, there appear seven Catholic and 
four radical blocs or areas or strongholds 
in Latin Europe, frequently with neutral 
zones'* (50-60 per cent) lying between 
(see Table 2)." 

'4 These neutral zones will be left out of the dis- 
cussion, 


's More precisely, Flanders includes the provinces 
of West and East Flanders, Antwerp, and Limburg; 
Alsace-Lorraine the departments of Bas- and 
Haut-Rhin, Moselle, Meuse, Haute-Marne, Haute- 
Sadne, and Doubs; to these may be added, because 
of its geographical contiguity, the Belgian province 
of Luxembourg. Alpine Italy consists of the tradi- 
tional provinces of Piedmont, Liguria, Milan, and 
Venetia, less the electoral districts of Savona, Ver- 
celli, Novara, and Milano, which are neutral. 
Southern (and insular) Italy has as its northern 
frontier the electoral districts of Siena, Viterbo, 
Rieti, Macerata, and Ancona. In a rough way this 
line bisects the ancient domain of the papacy. The 
Bretorm area includes Eure, Eure-et-Loire, Loiret, 
Manche, Calvados, Orne, Mayenne, Morbihan, Ille- 
et-Vilaine, Loire-Inférieure, Maine-et-Loire, Vendée, 
and Deux-Sévres. The Catholic and conservative de- 
partments of the massif central are Rhéne, Loire, 
Haute-Loire, Lozére, and Aveyron. The stronghold 
in northern Iberia consists of Entre Minho e Douro 
Tras-0s-Montes, Galicia except for the district of 
Pontevedra, the northern part of the kingdom of 
Leén (but not Asturias), the northern part of Old 
Castile, the Basque countries, including Navarre, 
and the French department of Bas-Pyrénées. 

The radical zone of northern France and southern 
Belgium includes the departments of Seine, Seine- 
et-Oise, Oise, Somme, Pas-de-Calais, Nord, Aisne, 
Ardennes, and the provinces of Hainault and Liége. 
The radical electoral districts of Italy are Mantua, 
Reggio Emilia, Modena, Bologna, Ferrara, Pisa, 
Leghorn, Grosseto, and Arezzo. The radical] depart- 
ments of southwestern France are Landes, Lot-et- 
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Since detailed electoral data are want- 
ing for that Catholic bastion which is 
roughly contiguous with the Cantabrian 
mountains and also for the Portuguese 
part of the Mediterranean coastal zone 
which is radical, it would be well to in- 
troduce at this point certain nonelectoral 
evidence as to the Catholicity of the one 
and the radicalism of the other. 

The whole Cantabrian area has Chris- 
tian traditions which go back to the tenth 
century. Much of the area was never con- 
quered by the Moslems, and the remain- 
der was held only briefly. Both the Span- 
ish and the Portuguese monarchies, 
originally crusading enterprises, were 
founded here, and something of their tra- 
dition still persists. In Castile the peasant 


Garonne, Dordogne, Corréze, Haute-Vienne, Creuze, 
Cher, Niévre, and Allier. The Mediterranean coastal 
zone includes, beginning in the west, the Portuguese 
electoral districts of Lisbon, Setubal, Evora, and Beja; 
the Spanish districts of Caceres, Badajos, Huelva, 
Seville, Cadiz, Malaga, Cordova, Jaen, Almerfa, Mur- 
cia, Alicante, Valencia, Saragossa, Huesca, Lérida, 
Tarragona, Barcelona, and Gerona; and the French 
departments of Ariége, Pyrénées-Orientales, Haute- 
Garonne, Aude, Hérault, Gard, Isére, Dréme, 
Vaucluse, Bouches-du-Rhéne, Basses-Alpes, Var, 
and Alpes-Maritimes. 

This allocation of electoral districts is derived 
from calculations based on: (1) the results of the 
Belgian elections of Feb. 17, 1946 and of Feb. 17, 
1947, provided through the courtesy of General 
Motors Overseas Corporation; (2) the results of the 
French election of June 2, 1949, Le Monde (Paris), 
June 4, 1946, pp. 2-5; (3) the results of the French 
election of Oct. 21, 1945, L’Année politique: revue 
chronologique des principaux faits politiques, écono- 
miques, et sociaux de la France, de la libération de 
Paris au 31 décembre 19045 (Paris, 1946), pp. 493-508; 
(4) the results of the Italian elections of Apr. 18, 
1948, La voce repubblicana (Rome), Apr. 22, 1948, 
p. 1, cols. 2-8, and of June 2, 1946, Bollettino di in- 
formasione e documentazione del ministero per la 
costituente. Anno II—N. 18, June 25, 1946, pp. 16- 
18; and (5) incomplete results of the Spanish 
election of Feb. 16, 1936, culled from the following 
sources: Epoca (Madrid), Feb. 10, 1936, pp. 5 and 2; 
Feb. 17, 1936, pp. 2 and 4; La Libertad (Madrid), 
Feb. 4, 1936, p. 1; Feb. 6, 1936, p. 3; Feb. 15, 1936, 
pp. 6 and 7; Feb. 18, 1936, pp. 3, 6, 7, cnd 8; Feb. 19, 
1936, p. 12; and Feb. 26, 1936, p. 5. 
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shares with his landlord the notion that 
Castilians are the master-folk of Spain 
and that the populations to the east and 
incurable heretics, anarch- 
ists, and socialist, when not Moor 
and infidel."© The Navarese, moreover, 
are Carlists, who think in terms of an 
alliance with Castile for the purpose of 
imposing a conservative regime on the 


south are 
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tuguese provinces.'"* Famous Catholic 
shrines are to be found at Santiago de 
Compostella in Galicia and at Fatima, 
north of Lisbon, while the province of 
Minho is the sacred land of Portugal, 
where the monkish population is most 
numerous and to which even the Bra- 
zilians send to have their church bells 
made."® 


TABLE 2 


Catholic and Conservative 


Phe Flemish provinces of Belgium 
Alsace-Le rraine 


Che Alpine districts of Italy 


Phe whole of southern and insular Italy 


Phe Breton peninsula and adjacent zones 

A group of departments in the massif central 
Portugal north of the Douro River, Galicia, 
northern Leén and Castile, and the Basque 


countries 


whole of Spain; and it was in Braga, the 
chief place of the province of Minho, 
that O Stado novo began its career with 
a pronunciamento in 1926, and in Tras- 
Os-Montes, the province immediately to 
the east, that the first armed rising for 
the maintenance of the ancien régime, as 
against the influx of liberal ideas, devel- 
oped in 1923.'7 The royalist risings of 
IQI1, 1912, and 1918-19 were also based 
on the two northernmost of the Por- 


‘© BRENAN, pp. 08 and gg-100; and George 
Youn, Portugal old and young: an historical study 
(Oxford, 1917), p. 40 


'T George GuyomMarbD, La dictature militaire au 
Portugal: impressions dun francais retour de Lis- 
bonne (Paris, 1927), p. 29; H. V. Livermore, A 
history of Portugal (Cambridge, 1947), p. 461; and 
Paul Descamps, Le Portugal: la vie sociale actuelle 
(Paris, 1935), p. 44. 


Radical 

1. The industrial departments of northern 
France and southern Belgium 

. Five electoral districts in Emilia, along the 
lower Po, and four in Tuscany 

. A strip of French departments running 
northeast from the Bay of Biscay to the 
upper waters of the Loire 

. An almost unbroken tier of electoral dis- 
tricts covering the southern and eastern 
coasts of the Iberian peninsula and the 
Mediterranean coast of France 


The Basques, on the other hand, de- 
veloped a Nationalist party which aimed 
at setting up a political regime of its own 
in accordance with the encyclicals of 
Leo XIII. The aim of the Basque 
Nationalist party was to isolate its fol- 
lowing from the corrosive influence of 
Spanish anticlericalism.?° 

The radical zone not covered by elec- 
toral data is much smaller, consisting of 
the city of Lisbon and that part of Por- 
tugal which lies south of the river 


*®V. de BRaGANCA-CuNHA, Revolutionary Portu- 
gal (1910-1936) (London, n.d.), pp. 159 and 205; 
and GuYOMARD, p. 281. 

*» DESCAMPS, pp. 38-87; and BRENAN, pp. 94 and 
90-97. 

2° BRENAN, pp. 278-79. 
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Tagus.** In Lisbon the workers are re- 
ported to have left the church en masse. 
Nine-tenths of the children do not take 
their first communion, and large per- 
centages are not baptized. The territory 
to the south of the capital is an arid pla- 
teau, the chief element of whose popula- 
tion is the landless peasant; in the vil- 
lages here marriage ceremonies are infre- 
quent, and in some places the perfor- 
mance of any rite a rare event.” While 
Lisbon is the center of republican and so- 
cialist sentiment, the landless workers in 
the south are mainly anarchist.” 

Having identified the peculiarly Catho- 
lic and the peculiarly radical zones of 
Latin Europe, it is necessary to indicate 
the nonideological traits which charac- 
terize each. The first of these traits is the 
relative isolation of most Catholic areas 
by reason of their being mountainous, 
whereas without exception radical zones 
are located on plains and along the lower 
courses of important rivers. 

Six of the Catholic strongholds are 
hilly and mountainous, the only excep- 
tion being the Flemish area. When we 
speak of “Catholic strongholds,” we are 
speaking of the Cantabrian mountains, 
of the Alps, of the massif central, of the 
Vosges, or of the Appenines. On the other 


#* Data are available to indicate which Spanish 
districts gave an electoral majority to the Frente 
popular in 1936. The districts won by the CEDA 
coalition are also known, but not whether the ma- 
jority was 60 per cent or more. 


22 DESCAMPS, pp. 166, 193, 209, 301-2, 304, 364, 
370, and 376. For the religious adherence of the 
workers of Oporto, see ibid., pp. 377-78. Descamps 
is a sociologist to whom the question of religious ad- 
herence was a matter of moment. In his politics he 
is distinctly pro-Salazar. 


23 BRAGANCA-CUNHA, pp. 161 and 167-68; 
Richard Konetzke, Geschichte des spanischen und 
portugiesischen Volkes (Leipzig, 1939), p. 380; 
U. Batpi-Paprn1, Portogallo nuovo: lineamenti critici 
della reforma politico costituzionale del Portogallo 
(Firenzi, 1936), p. 104; LrveRMORE, pp. 452, 458,and 
460-462; and YOUNG, p. 286. 
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hand, the radical zone north of Paris and 
that which reaches like a finger north- 
eastward from the French Biscayan coast 
are situated on the Eurasian plain. Radi- 
cals are in the majority on the coastal 
plain of southern France and in the lower 
valley of the Rhone. They hold the lower 
reaches of the Po. In Iberia the radicals 
are concentrated along the banks of the 
Ebro, the Guadalquivir, the Guadiana, 
the Tagus, and the Douro. They domi- 
nate the coastal plain between the estu- 
aries of these rivers, except for the 
stretch between the Tagus and the 
Douro. 

It is true that there are some districts 
which are at the same time predomi- 
nantly mountainous and radical, for ex- 
ample, the eastern Pyrenees and the 
Savoyard Alps. But in these cases there 
is evidence that the mountain folk them- 
selves have remained faithful to their 
Catholic tradition. It is the population 
in the piedmont and along the coast 
which produces radical majorities.*4 Usu- 
ally some special factor explains the 
radical orientation of a mountainous dis- 
trict when such is indeed the case. 
Asturias, for illustration, is a mining 
center.’5 

Four of the seven Catholic strong- 
holds, and possibly a fifth, contain 
peoples who are sharply differentiated 
from the mass of their conationals by 
distinct ethnic traits. These minorities 
have been wont to identify, or to confuse, 
their ethnic peculiarities and their ca- 
tholicism. 

4B. M. E. Lécer, Les opinions politiques des 
provinces francaises (Paris, 1934), pp. 98-99. 

*sIn Ariége and Pyrénées-Orientales more than 
50 per cent of the cultivable area is held in estates 
larger than forty hectares; in Basses-Alpes there is a 
substantial industrial development based on water 
power and in Arezzo and Grosseto a high proportion 
of sharecroppers. Cf. ibid., pp. 98 and 117; and 


‘‘Relazione fra categoria professionale e voto politi- 
co,” Cronache sociali, II (1948), 216-17. 
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These ethnic minorities are located on 
the outskirts of Latin Europe, either 
along the Atlantic coast, as is the case 
with Bretons, Basques, and Gallegos, 
or along the Teutonic frontier--Flem- 
ings, Alsatians, Tyrolese.” In the former 
case, these minorities are the remnants 
of a much larger population; they have 
found safety in an obscure or mountain- 
ous region. In the latter case the minori- 
ties are all Teutonic in derivation but 
have for many years been subjected to 
Latin domination. In the Atlantic in- 
stances we are confronted with a kind of 
last-ditch regionalism; in the Teutonic, 
with a problem of frontier nationalism. 

The confusion of ethnic trait and 
Catholic faith is best illustrated by the 
Alsations, whose loyalty to the Third 
French Republic was in large measure 
dependent upon the nonapplication of 
the laic laws in their particular area. 
The Alsatians, indeed, regarded the ef- 
fort to introduce the French tongue as a 
subtle device for spreading anticlerical 
doctrine. After 1918, French politicians 
virtually dropped the anticlerical issue, 
for fear of promoting a separatist move- 
ment on their eastern frontier.?’ 

Nationalist movements in these mi- 
nority areas have had a strongly Catholic 
tinge. The Basque Nationalist party has 
already been mentioned, as also the 
Carlist party of the Navarese. The Flem- 

* As of 1931, approximately one and one-half 
million persons spoke the Breton language (see R. K. 
Goocn, Regionalism in France {New York, 1931}, 
p. 95). Socialism and communism are practically 
nonexistent in that part of France where the 
Basque language is spoken (LEGER, pp. 95-97). As 
of 1931, German was the literary language of three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine 
(Goocn, p. 97); and &9 per cent of the population of 
Bolzano, a district with one of the highest Catholic- 
conservative percentages in Latin Europe, is Ger 
man-speaking (‘‘Bolzano,” Enciclopedia italiana, 
VII, 358-63) 


*? LAGER, p. 177 
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ish Nationalist party, which collaborated 
with the Nazis,” was an extremist reac- 
tion. In the main, Flemish opposition to 
French domination has taken form in the 
Belgian Catholic party. This party is 
based on the Flemish Christian unions 
and a Boerenbond (led by the clergy) 
which dominates the Flemish country- 
side.*? Nor should it be forgotten that the 
Front paysan, an agrarian fascist move- 
ment, obtained its only important fol- 
lowing in Brittany.*° The regionalist 
movement which developed in nine- 
teenth-century Galicia did not assume 
political form.** The Minhotos, directly 
to the south, are also of Celtic derivation 
and are still apparented, linguistically 
and culturally, to the Gallegos.” 

In Cantabria and in Alpine Italy there 
is some suggestion that people who have 
played a leading historic role have identi- 
fied that role with the Catholic faith. 
Piedmont, like Castile, on the one hand, 
and Minho, on the other, took the lead- 
ing part in national unification, and the 
Catholic Piedmontese regard themselves 
as a superior breed, as the Catholic Cas- 
tilians consider themselves the master- 
race of Spain. 

The one exception to the rule that, in 


#8 Avro MANHATTAN, The Vatican in world poli- 
tics (New York, 1949), pp. 288 and 290. 

#» Anthony Bouscaren, ‘‘The Christian Demo- 
cratic parties” (M.A. thesis, University of California, 
1948), pp. 98-99; G W. T. Omonn, The Kingdom of 
Belgium and the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg (Bos- 
ton, 1923), pp. 156-60; and T. H. Reep, Govern- 
ment and politics of Belgium (New York, 1924), pp. 
157-59 and 174-76. 

3°H. W. ExRMANN, French labor from Popular 
Front to liberation (New York, 1927), p. 8; Neil 
Hunter, Peasantry and crisis in France (London, 
1938), pp. 245-48. According to Sharp (p. 333), the 
Front paysan drew its adherents mainly from the 
ranks of the better-off peasants. 

3'“‘Galizia,” Enciclopedia italiana, XVI, 278-80. 

# YOUNG, pp. 12-13; DEscamps, pp. 64-65; and 
‘‘Gallego,”” Diccionario enciclopédico Salvat: segunda 
edicién, VII, 44. 
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Latin Europe, minoritarian nationalist 
movements are allied with the church, is 
Catalonia. But Catalonia is located on a 
plain, it is the industrial center of Spain, 
and Castile, from whose rule the Cata- 
lonians desired a greater degree of inde- 
pendence, was the capital of both Span- 
ish catholicism and Spanish socialism. 
Thus Catholic and bourgeois Cata- 
lonians founded a distinct conservative 
party of their own, known as the Lliga, 
while the property-owning peasantry, 
rejecting anarchism as revolutionary and 
socialism as Castilian, developed a party 
which allied itself with the Catalonian 
left. The leftists, following the same 
pattern, took the view that the socialism 
of the madrileio had too much an in- 
stinct for government from above and 
too much respect for the weight and dig- 
nity of traditional institutions. The mass 
of workingmen in the plants of Barcelona 
came from the parched plains of the 
south, where Latin anarchism had struck 
its deepest roots. Thus Catalonian radi- 
cals moved into the anarchist camp.*3 

In general, Catholic areas are more 
agrarian and less industrial than radical 
areas are. It is true that two of seven 
Catholic strongholds are industrial cen- 
ters, equally true that there are radical 
zones where, for practical purposes, no 
industry exists. But these gross state- 
ments are misleading, because it is really 
a question of urban centers, a question of 
whether Catholic rural elements are nu- 
merically strong enough to outvote the 
urban labor groupings which have devel- 
oped within their fold.** 

33 BRENAN, pp. g8, 124, 185, and 224-26. 

Thus 54 per cent of all Belgians engaged in 
agriculture in 1930 inhabit the four purely Flemish 
provinces, whereasonly 26 percent inhabit the purely 
Walloon provinces. (Brabant is left out of account be- 
cause of its mixed ethnic character.) These per- 


centages are based on the table entitled ‘‘Répartition 
des habitants en 1930, d’aprés la profession. B. Ré- 
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No radical stronghold contains an in- 
dustrial center which produces a Catholic 
or conservative majority; there are, on 
the contrary, many Catholic strongholds 
where industry produces isolated spots 
of red (as it were) on the map. Portugal 
north of the Tagus is strongly conserva- 
tive, but Oporto is radical. The conserva- 
tism of Galicia is interrupted by Vigo 
and Oviedo; that of the Basque country 
by Bilbao; Castile by Madrid; Brittany 
by Cétes-du-Nord.** 

Throughout most of Latin Europe, 
furthermore, the church has lost control 
of industrial labor. There are Christian 
unions, to be sure, but in general these 
represent only a small proportion of the 
total number of organized labor. And 
Christian unions stand on the left of the 
Christian Democratic movement. Be- 
tween them and the party leadership 
there is constant conflict.” 

Only in Belgium does Christian union- 
ism possess a mass base. In that country 
40 per cent of organized labor belongs to 


partition par province,” in Annuaire statistique dela 
Belgique et du Congo Belge, LXV (1943), 21. Most of 
Belgium’s coal is located in the Walloon section. See 
J.-A. Gorts, ‘‘Land and people,” in Goris, pp. 3-12. 

35 For Oporto see GuyOMARD, p. 48, and Konetz- 
KE, p. 389; for the “red spots” in northern Spain see 
BRENAN, pp. 185, 218-19, 220-21, and 224. The 
radicalism of Cétes-du-Nord is largely a matter of 
the deep-sea fishing industry (H. H. MItier and 
Vernon McKay, France: crossroads of a continent 
[New York, 1944], p. 36; and W. L. Mrppieton, 
The French political system (London, 1932], pp. 35 
and 40). 

36 As, for example, the standing tension between 
industrial labor and the so-called ‘‘old guard’’ ele- 
ments within the Belgian Catholic party (REED, 
pp. 172-73). Only a fraction of French Catholic 
unionists collaborated with the Vichy regime, de- 
spite the pro-Vichy attitude of the hierarchy (Enr- 
MANN, p. 266). For the conflicts within the Italian 
Populari see A. Rossi, The rise of Italian fascism 
(1918-22) (London, n.d.), p. 55; and A. STELLING- 
Micuaun, I partiti politsci ela guerra (n.p., 1947), 
pp. 25-26. See also BousCAREN, pp. 39-97; and G. A. 
Amon», ‘‘The political ideas of Christian democra- 
cy,” Journal of politics, X (1948), 734-63. 
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Catholic syndicates. This membership is 
concentrated in Flanders. In the zone of 
heavy industry, around Liége, socialist 
control of the workingman’s destinies is 
undisputed.*’ In France and in Italy, on 
the other hand, only 13 per cent of or- 
ganized labor belongs to Christian un- 
ions,** and in Spain and Portugal the 
percentage is probably even lower. In 
Spain, Catholic unions were significant 
only in the Basque countries, and even 
there they had lost control of Bilbao to 
socialist unions whose memberships were 
composed of immigrants from other parts 
of Spain.*? The gravity of the situation, 
from the viewpoint of the church, is dra- 
matically demonstrated by recent efforts 
of French priests to work among miners 
and factory hands by disguising them- 
selves as ordinary workers.‘ 

What keeps urban centers, whether in 
Catholic or in radical zones, from pro- 
ducing overwhelming leftist majorities is 
the middle-class element. In so far as it 
is an urban phenomenon, the Christian 

Max GorrscHaLk, “Social legislation,” in 
Goris, pp. 187-97; Joseph Bonpas and Paul 
Finet, “The socialist and communist trade unions,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Science: Belgium in transition, CCXLVII 
47-ss; Henri Paurve ts, ‘‘The Christian 
., pp. 56-61; and 


So ial 
(1949), 
trade-union movement,” Annals 
REED, pp. 172-73 


* EHRMANN, pp. 129-30 and 268. Most adherents 
of the Conféderation francaise des travailleurs 
chrétiens are to be found in certain areas: in the 
department of Nord, where there are strong ties with 
the Christian trade-union movement of Belgium, 
and in Alsace-Lorraine, where Christian unions were 
favored by the fact that the railways of this region 
were separately administered for a long time (ébéd., 
p. 132; Lfécer, pp. 178 and 184; Freépérrx, p. 148; 
H. W. EnrM ann, ‘'French labor goes left,” Foreign 
affairs, XXV [1947], 4605-76; Gino Barpt, ‘*The poli- 
tics of the workers in Italy,” New republic, CXX 
{1949}, 13-16; Pietro Rosst, ‘Italian working people 
guard trade union unity,”’ For a Lasting Peace, for a 
People’s Democracy |Bucharest}, Sept. 1, 1948, p. 5). 

3* BRENAN, pp. 227-28 and 279 


‘Faith 


Sept. 27, 1948, pp 


war described by prelate,” Boston Post, 
1 and 7 
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Democratic party is primarily a bour- 
geois formation. In a place like Paris, 
where the role of Christian unions is 
minimal, the Mouvement républicain 
populaire (MRP) rolled up 27.8 per cent 
of the total vote in the election of June 
2, 1946.“ In Madrid, in the election 
which inmediately preceded the civil 
war, the coalition headed by the CEDA 
obtained 45.3 per cent of the total vote.” 
In Milan, in 1948, the De Gasperi party 
obtained 46.1 per cent of the total vote, 
as against 35.1 per cent for the commu- 
nists and socialists.‘ Of course, some mid- 
dle-class elements vote with the radicals. 
The existence of Saragat’s socialists is 
proof of that, not to mention the promi- 
nence of teachers in the socialist unions 
of France. In Spain, in 1932, the socialists 
claimed that 24 per cent of their member- 
ship was made up of clerks and shop em- 
ployees. On the other hand, there is 
some evidence to show that middle-class 
wives vote in accordance with priestly 
injunction, regardless of the political 
affiliation of the spouse.** 

There is available a detailed analysis 
of the results of the election of 1948 in 
the city of Turin, which is located in a 
Catholic area. This analysis reveals that, 
of ten precincts inhabited for the most 
part by workers, half gave the Popular 
Front an absolute majority, while the 
other half gave the Front a relative ma- 
jority. Of ten predominantly middle- 
class precincts, however, five gave the 
Christian Democrats an absolute ma- 
jority, while in the remainder the Catho- 
lic party polled more than 4o per cent of 

«* Le Monde (Paris), June 4, 1946, pp. 2-5. 


# Calculations based on returns provided in La 
Libertad (Madrid), Feb. 18, 1936, p. 3. 


43“A Milano nei sei collegi,” Corriere della Sera 
(Milan), Apr. 20, 1948, p. 1. These results are in- 
complete. 


4¢ BRENAN, p. 266. 
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the total vote. In Turin as a whole 
Democrazia cristiana was the strongest 
single party.* 

Crop diversification, coupled with in- 
tensive cultivation based on manual la- 
bor, tends to be characteristic of the 
Catholic strongholds.“ Crop diversifica- 
tion is obviously associated with diffi- 
culties of communication and a low de- 
gree of industrialization. Though the 
pattern of crops varies with the soil and 
the climate, it is typically fruit, dairy 
products, vegetables, cereals, and arti- 
ficial grasses. In Minho, for example, 
vineyards alternate with rice paddies, 
fields of millet with garden plots, and 
herds of cattle with flocks of sheep.‘” 

The rural population of the radical 
areas, on the other hand, is character- 
istically engaged in the production of a 
single cash crop, the price of which fluc- 
tuates with the vagaries of the inter- 
national market. Cultivation is normally 
extensive rather than intensive. In the 
radical zone lying to the north of Paris, it 
is a question of the production of wheat 
by means of extensive techniques.** This 
is also the case in the Po Valley, with the 
addition of the fact that, in the reclaimed 
regions near the mouth of the river, irri- 
gation techniques are used in the produc- 
tion of rice.4? Along the Mediterranean 
coast of France, where small holdings 

45‘‘Indagine statistica dei risultati elettorali: 
analisi dei risultati elettorali in una citta tipica: 
Torino,” Cronache sociali, I (1948) , 208-10. 

4 With the exception of such spots as Tras-ds- 
Montes and Navarre, where a sparse mountain 
population is combined with a pastoral economy. 

47 LiverMoRE, p. 481; DEscAmps, p. 64; ‘‘Porto- 
gallo,” Enciclopedia italiana, XXVIII, 33-49; and 
Orlando Rrperro, Portugal, o Mediterraneo eo Atlan- 
tico: estude geographico (Coimbra, n.d.), pp. 222-23. 

+* Pierre GEORGE, Géographie économique et sociale 
de la France (Paris, 1946), pp. 71-72. 

# C, T. Scumipt, The plough and the sword: labor, 
land and property in Fascist Italy (New York, 1938), 
D. 7. 
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and large estates are of equal importance, 
the small holdings are primarily occupied 
with truck gardening, perfume, tobacco, 
or silk production and viticulture. Part 
of the population is dependent upon the 
tourist trade.*° 

Beginning with the arid flats of the 
Ebro Valley, proceeding around the 
Spanish Mediterranean coast, and in- 
cluding the part of Portugal lying south 
of the Tagus, there is extensive agricul- 
ture, producing mainly wheat, which re- 
lies on a primitive and large-scale em- 
ployment of unskilled labor. This type 
of agriculture is conditioned in part by 
aridity. In the whole of Latin Europe, 
southern Spain and Portugal have the 
most niggardly allotments of rain. In 
parts of Estremadura crops are possible 
only every twelfth year, and much of 
the land is waste.’' The degree of con- 
centration on wheat is suggested by the 
fact that in 1930 the province of Alem- 
tejo alone produced 57.4 per cent of the 
Portuguese crop, while relatively pros- 
perous Minho, in the north, with three 
times the population and one-fourth the 
area, accounted for 1.3 per cent of the 
crop.” The whole of this arid zone, as 
we shall later see, is predominantly 
anarchist. 

There are some large estates in the 
Breton area, but these are mostly let in 
fermage, and the fermiers are relatively 
well off and remain politically loyal to 
the owners. There are latifundia in 
Sicily and mechanized estates in the 
Foggia basin.‘ But these are exceptions 
to the general rule: in Catholic areas the 


5° HUNTER, p. 243; GEORGE, p. 116; and Lécer, 
P. 59- 

st DESCAMPS, pp. 164-65, 183, and 188; RiBerRo, 
pp. 19-20; and BRENAN, p. 114. 


8 “*Portogallo,” loc. cit., p. 38. 
53 LéceER, p. 59; and Scamp, pp. 8-9. 
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farms are for the most part small and 
peasant-owned. 

A few samples may serve to emphasize 
the point. In the department of Aveyron 
(massif central) three-fifths of the soil is 
peasant-owned.’* The Alsatian depart- 
ment of Meuse ranks sixth among French 
departments as regards the proportion 
of the soil farmed by peasant owners.‘ 
In Sondrio and Asti (Alpine region) the 
percentage of owners is one-third the 
total employed; in a belt of electoral dis- 
tricts reaching from Chieti on the north 
to Salerno in the south, the percentages 
of owners range between 22 and 43; the 
Italian median is 12.% In the Basque 
countries, Navarre, and upper Aragon, 
the small farms remain in the same 
family from generation to generation. 
If they are leased, the tenure is virtually 
hereditary. Even the local sharecroppers 
have a certain security of tenure, rela- 
tions with the owners being usually close 
and cordial.*’ 

In contrast with all this, radical zones 


4 Lécer, pp. roz, 178, and 191. The massif cen- 
tral includes the French department in which the 
average farm is smallest, i.e., Haute-Loire (ibid, 
p. 137); Rhone, in the same region, is the department 
in which farms less than ten hectares in extent are 
most numerous (ibid., p. 139) 


% Licer, pp. 186 and 265. 


**‘Relazione fra categoria professionale e voto 
politico,” Table A, loc. ctt., p. 215. 


8? BRENAN, pp. 93-95 and 96-97. For the small 
holdings of northern Portugal see ‘‘Portogallo,”’ loc. 
cit. In Belgium as of 1930, nearly three-fifths of the 
land was cultivated by tenants and over two-fifths 
by owners, but only ro per cent of those engaged 
full time in agriculture were wage-earners; most of 
the holdings were smaller than two and one-half acres 
in extent (Walter Forp |ed.], Belgian handbook 
[London, 1944], pp. 47 and 49). Of 66,189 wage 
laborers in agriculture, 72.5 per cent are employed 
on farms less than ten hectares in extent (E. G 
Misner, ‘‘The agriculture of Belgium,” in Goris, 
pp. 148-06). For the division of the land in the Bre- 
ton region see GEORGE, p. 93, and L&cER, pp. 45-46 
and 56; for that of Alsace-Lorraine, ébid., pp. 178 
and 19! 
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are characterized by big estates and high 
percentages of sharecroppers and land- 
less labor. Frequently the soil is poor 
and the yields low.** 

Even where we find small holdings, 
crop diversification, reasonable self-suffi- 
ciency, and poor communications, as in 
the radical strip to the south of the 
Breton block and also in the leftist dis- 
tricts of Tuscany, these Catholic factors 
seem to be offset by the poverty of the 
soil and the large number of sharecrop- 
pers. In the French strip running off the 
Bay of Biscay, the wheat yield is only 
ten or eleven quintals per hectare, and 
much of the sandy soil of the department 
of Landes is useful only for the produc- 
tion of resin and turpentine. Cattle are 
beasts of burden rather than milk-pro- 
ducers. As for métayage and mezzadria, 
in Landes 72 per cent of the cultivable 
area is farmed by sharecroppers, in 
Allier 49 per cent, in Haute-Vienne 36; in 
Tuscan Arezzo the percentage (29) of 
gainfully employed who are sharecrop- 
pers is the third highest in the whole of 
Italy.5? 

In general, however, large estates, 
cash crops, and extensive techniques pre- 
vail in radical zones. In France and 
Italy these estates are not large by 
American standards. In all France, for 
example, there are only 114,000 farms 
whose area is greater than 125 acres. 
The most sizable agglomeration of such 
estates in France is to be found in the 
radical zone lying north of Paris. In the 
south, along the Mediterranean coastal 
plain, more than half the cultivable area 


5* In Portugal 49.1 per cent of the soil is waste or 
uncultivated; the highest proportion of such soil is 
to be found in the southern provinces of Estremadu- 
ra and Alemtejo (see CUNNINGHAM and Copp, p. 4). 


59 GEORGE, pp. 94-09 and 60-61, n. 1; LEGER, pp. 
146 and 154; and ‘‘Relazione fra categoria professio- 
nale e voto politico,” Table D, loc. cit., p. 217. 
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of Pyrénées-Orientales, Ariége, Hérault, 
Gard, and Bouches-du-Rhdne is occupied 
by estates greater than forty hectares.® 
It is only in the arid regions of Spain and 
Portugal that estates reach huge propor- 
tions, ranging as high as 16,000 hectares. 
In Spain, four-hundredths of 1 per cent 
of the total holdings comprise about one- 
fourth the agricultural area.” 

In the areas with big estates the larger 
part of the peasantry works the land 
either for shares or for wages. In Spain 
the sharecropper is called a yuntero, be- 
cause he owns a brace of oxen which he 
grazes on the village common, and the 
landless laborer a bracero, because his 
only capital is his arms. The bracero is 
engaged by the season or even by the 
day. In the north of France, in the de- 
partments of Seine, Seine-Marne, and 
Seine-Oise alone, the landless proletariat 
numbers 200,000. In the Po Valley, the 
district of Ferrara has both the highest 
percentage of braccianti (the Italian 
equivalent of bracero) and the highest 
percentage of Marxist votes in Italy.” 

It is in southern Iberia, among the 
yunteros and braceros of the great, arid, 
extensively farmed estates that Latin 

6° HUNTER, pp. 74, 84, 103, and 110; SHARP, p. 14; 
GEORGE, pp. 73-76; Pierre de Pressac, Les forces 
historiques dela France: la tradition dans’ orientation 
politiques des provinces (Paris, 1928), pp. 25-26; and 
LEGER, p. 265. 


6:0. A. Arturov, Portugaliya (Moscow, 1946), 
p. 8; BRENAN, pp. 110 and 113-14; DescAmps, pp. 
209 and 211; RIBEIRO, pp. 232 and 234; and W. E. 
Moore, Economic demography of eastern and southern 
Europe (Geneva, 1945), p. 266. 


62 BRENAN, pp. 114, 118, and 122; HUNTER, p. 82; 
and ‘‘Relazione fra categoria professionale e voto 
politico,” Table E, loc. cit., p. 217. Of nearly 
2,000,000 braccianti members of the Confederazione 
generale dei lavoratori italiani, g1 per cent support 
the communists and left-wing socialists, 6 per cent 
the Christian Democrats (Barpt, Joc. cit., p. 13). 
Approximately 27 per cent of all Italians employed 
in agriculture are landless workers (Moor:, p. 87, 
Fig. 19). For the landless workers of southern 
Portugal see DESCAMPS, pp. 190 and 200-201. 
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anarchism flourishes; in these areas even 
the small shopkeepers, the domestic serv- 
ants, and the artisans are anarchist. The 
importance of anarchism in southern 
Iberia is suggested by the fact that in 
Spain there were, at the time the civil 
war broke out, 4,500,000 workers on the 
land and only 2,000,000 workers in in- 
dustry. Forty-five per cent of all Portu- 
guese employed in agriculture are land- 
less workers.*} Along the whole extent of 
this arid zone, from the Tagus past the 
Guadalquivir to the Ebro, only the ir- 
rigated patches are not anarchist. On the 
irrigated plains of Tortosa and Valencia 
the land is held and worked by small 
farmers, who produce oranges and rice 
and boast one of the highest levels of 
agricultural productivity in Europe; 
these peasants voted republican or 
Catholic-conservative. In Murcia and 
Granada there are also irrigated plains, 
but these are held in big allotments and 
rented out to the peasants, who are well- 
educated and well-organized socialists. 
Likewise, the semitropical coastal strip 
of southern Portugal, known as the 
“‘Algarve,’’ has been made fertile by ir- 
rigation; the holdings are small and 
peasant-owned; the density of popula- 
tion is roughly equal to that of Beria in 
the north, and the political complexion 
is conservative.** 

Catholic areas appear to be character- 
ized by a higher birth rate than are radical 
zones. This trait is, of course, associated 
with familial autarchy, a relatively 
dense population, and substantial emi- 
gration. In the Basque countries, for 
example, there are 236 persons to the 
square kilometer in Vizcaya, 175 in 
Guiptiizcoa, 37 in Alava, 34 in Navarre. 

*s BRENAN, pp. 97, 173, and 180; and Moore, 
p. 87, Fig. 19. 

$4 BRENAN, pp. 100-101 and 185; and Descamps, 
pp. 164-83. 
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In Alemtejo, in southern Iberia, how- 
ever, there are 24 persons to the square 
kilometer, and in some parts the figure 
is as low as 10. The migration of south- 
ern Italians to America scarcely need be 
mentioned, but it should be pointed out 
that it is the Gallegos and Minhotos who 
provide most Iberian migrants to the 
new world and that there is a steady 
flow of migrants from Brittany to the 
Paris area. Perhaps Catholic areas tend 
to solve their social problem by export- 
ing it, as it were. As for Alsace-Lorraine, 
the birth rate in five of the departments 
which make up these historic provinces 
is above the French departmental medi- 
an; even in the massif central, where the 
birth rate is low, it is yet much higher 
than that of the radical area to the 
south.*s 

Thus the hypothesis on the basis of 
which Catholic adherents were identi- 
fied namely, that the number of Catho- 
lics is roughly proportional to the votes 
cast for Christian Democratic and con- 
servative parties—-has stood the test of 
an empirical examination. If the social, 
ethnic, and economic data presented in 
the preceding pages have been properly 
selected and processed, it follows that 
catholicism and conservatism, ideologi- 
cally considered, are expressions of an 
identical community type and that so- 
cialism, communism, and syndicalism 
are ideological expressions of another and 
distinct community type. In this case to 
argue that large numbers of misguided 
people vote, say, the socialist ticket, 
though they are really Catholics “at 


*s**Vascongadas,”’ Diccionario enciclopédico Sal- 
vat: segunda edicién, XII, 563-65; ‘‘Portogallo,” 
loc. cit.; YOUNG, p. 315; Descamps, pp. 53, 67, and 
186; ‘‘Galicia,”’ Diccionario enciclopédico Salvat: se- 
gunda edicién, VII, 26-30; Lfcer, p. 266; and 
Georce, p. 94. In Brittany it is particularly the 
landless who migrate to the cities (Frépérix, 
pp. 23-24). 
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heart,”’ is to deny the existence of a posi- 
tive correlation between urbanization 
and industrialization, on the one hand, 
and religious heresy on the other. To say 
that sincere Catholics vote socialist (or 
communist or syndicalist) is also to im- 
ply that in Catholic areas substantial 
numbers of socialists and communists are 
voting Christian Democrat or conserva- 
tive: to affirm, in other words, that ide- 
ologies cannot be correlated with non- 
ideological factors. 

Obviously, the ideological expressions 
of a given community type can be con- 
sidered as programmatic alternatives or 
as tactical functions of each other. Given 
two competing ideologies, the question is 
whether the victory of one over the other 
will result in a substantially different so- 
ciety. If so, the ideologies are program- 
matic alternatives; if not, they are tac- 
tical functions. A priori, it would seem 
that communism, socialism, and syndi- 
calism are alternatives, since they advo- 
cate basic changes in the existing social 
order, whereas catholicism and conserva- 
tism would seem to be tactical functions, 
since they advocate the maintenance, in 
its essentials, of that order. With regard 
to the relationship between catholicism 
and conservatism, there is a certain 
amount of empirical evidence which sup- 
ports our a priori suggestion. 

For one thing, it will be observed that 
the Christian Democratic vote tends to 
grow at the expense of the conservative 
parties. The emergence of Christian 
Democratic parties has not reduced the 
voting strength of socialists, communists, 
and anarchists. Quite the contrary. The 
growth of the Christian Democratic 
movement has paralleled an increase in 
the voting strength of radical movements. 
This can be seen if we compare the re- 
sults of the French elections of 1932, 
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1936, and 1946 (Table 3).% Thus, while 
the total conservative vote declined by 
17.5 per cent, the Christian Democratic 
proportion of that vote increased from 4 
to 52 per cent.°’ 

Table 3 suggests that when the pres- 
sure from the radicals becomes critical, 
the effect is to bring most of those who 
normally vote conservative into the 
Christian Democratic ranks, no doubt in 
the belief that a Christian socialist pro- 
gram will undercut the opposition. A 
poll of MRP voters, conducted by the 
French Institute of Public Opinion when 
the party was in full bloom, revealed that 
71 per cent preferred the return to power 
of General Charles de Gaulle.” In re- 
publican Spain, increasing pressure from 
radical parties ultimately produced a 
conservative coalition dominated by the 
CEDA, a party equipped with a Chris- 
tian socialist program and inspired by 
the example of Englebert Dollfuss’ Aus- 
tria. Besides the CEDA, the coalition in- 
cluded the monarchists, the Carlists, the 
Basque Nationalists, and a party of Cas- 
tilian and Leonese magnates known as 
the ‘‘Agrarians.’’* 

On the other hand, when it seems clear 
that Christian Democracy cannot halt 
the advance of radicalism, the bulk of its 
adherents tend to abandon the party al- 
together and to throw their support to 
authoritarian elements. This is not to say 

66 Based on a table in Mario Ernaunt, ‘‘Political 
change in France and Italy,’ American political 
science review, XL (1946), 898-923. 

67 L. R. Franck (‘‘The future of representative 
democracy in France,” Foreign affairs, XXIV [1946], 
224-40) points out that MRP strength is located pri- 
marily in the areas which had given majorities to 
the prewar conservative parties. 

68G. A. ALMonp, ‘‘The resistance and the politi- 
cal parties of western Europe,” Political science 
quarterly, LXII (1947), 27-61. Almond takes the 


view that the MRP is primarily a conservative 
party, despite the radica] nature of its program. 


69 BRENAN, p. 267. 
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that no Christian Democrat is sincere in 
his socialism but rather that convinced 
Christian socialists are not sufficiently 
numerous to influence the main direction 
of party movement. 

Instances of the abandonment of 
Christian socialism for authoritarianism 
by the bulk of the party are numerous. 
The Partito Popolare was, in effect, dis- 
banded (1923) in favor of a fascist regime 
which undertook to introduce religious 
education in the public schools.”” A 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Tota Vorr 
Party GRovupPincs 


The right and the radical so 
cialists 
Christian 
MRP) 
Total conservative vote 
Socialists and communists 


Democrats (now 


Catholic 


Jesuit-trained leader of the 
Center assumed authoritarian power in 
Portugal after a leftist electoral victory 
(1925): O Stado Novo is also a confes- 
sional state.”* In Spain, after the elec- 


7°G. T. Peck, unpublished manuscript on the 
rise of fascism in Italy, pp. 323, 356-57, and 362-64; 
cf, Rossi, pp. 133 and 279; Michele Diprero, Storia 
critica dei partiti italiani (n.p.,n.d.),p. 185; ALMOND, 
“The political ideas of Christian democracy,” loc. 
cit.; Ilsa BAREA, ‘‘Political catholicism and Catholic 
parties,” Political quarterly, XVII (1946), 290-302. 


™ For the Portuguese election of 1925 see M. W 
Davis and W. H. Matiory (eds.), A political hand- 
book of the world: parliaments, parties, and press as of 
January 1, 1928 (New York, 1928), pp. 158-59; 
André pe Lerre, Le rénovation du Portugal par le 
président Salazar (Poitiers, 1942), p. 100; BRAGANGA- 
CUNHA, p. 223; DESCAMPS, p. 425; ARTUROV, p. 19; 
BaLpI-PAPInI, pp. 18 and 121; LIVERMORE, pp. 462 
and 465; A. R. ELxror, ‘‘Portugal : beleaguered neu- 
tral,” Foreign policy reports, XVII (1941), 234-44; 
Odette Samson, Le corporatisme au Portugal 
(Paris, 1938), p. 421; and Manfred Zapp, Portugal 
als autoritarer Staat (Berlin, 1937), p. 35. 
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toral victory (1936) of a radical coalition 
which had closed the schools operated 
by the church, the following of the 
CEDA deserted virtually en masse to 
the Falange. The Catholic Youth Move- 
ment, under the leadership of Ramén 
Serrano Sufer, became the Juventud 
fallangista.” 

The Belgian Rexist party offers us a 
variant on the same theme: a party at 
once Catholic and totalitarian collabo- 
rated with the Nazi occupying forces 
and won significant concessions for the 
Catholic flock.” We have, since the mu- 
nicipal elections of 1947, been witnessing 
a similar shift in France; the MRP has 
lost most of its following to the Rassem- 
blement Gaulliste and has become a 


minor party once more."4 

The consistency of this pattern is sug- 
gested by the behavior of the first Chris- 
tian Social party” to appear in the Latin 
area. Organized in France during the 
revolutionary upheaval of 1848, princi- 


pally by Frederic Ozanam, this group 
worked out what later became the es- 
sential program of Christian Democracy. 
But the group, or at least its leadership, 
opposed the establishment of the nation- 
al workshops and, after the events of 
May and June 1848, threw its support 


 BRENAN, p. 309. As recently as 1947 the pri 
mate of Spain emphasized the help which the hier- 
archy had given Francisco Franco during the civil 
Brewer, “Spanish primate firm for 
New Vork Times, Aug. 10, 1947, Pp. 39). 

Emile Cammarerts, The keystone of Europe: 
history of the Belgian dynasty, 1830-1939 (London, 
1939), p. 339; J.-A. Gorts, “Belgium between the 
two World Wars,” in Goris, pp. 66-77; and 
MANHATTAN, p. 283 


war (S. P. 
Franco,” 


*BouSCAREN, pp. 58-s9; Lansing WARREN, 
‘*French coalition retains vote lead,” New York 
Times, Mar. 28, 1940, pp. 1 and 4; ‘‘Queuille parties 
leading in France,” ibid., Mar. 21, 1949, pp. 1 and 3. 
For Catholic support of the Vichy regime see 
STELLING-MICHAUD, pp. 76 and 79 

*’ As distinguished from the first avowedly Catho- 
lic party, that of Belgium. 
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to Louis Napoleon. Bonaparte’s coup 
d'état, moreover, was made necessary by 
the failure of the more conservative 
Catholic leadership to procure authori- 
tarian power for him through constitu- 
tional procedures.” 

We are now in a position to recapitu- 
late the foregoing analysis of Catholic 
parties in Latin Europe by tentatively 
positing certain conclusions. 

1. Although 99 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Latin Europe is officially counted 
as Catholic, the actual extent of Catholic 
adherence is approximately 57 per cent. 
The percentage of communicants will be 
even smaller. The church is clearly in 
danger of being reduced to a minority 
position. It is faced with a greater crisis 

and in its home territory, so to speak- 
than that represented by the Reforma- 
tion. And, by the same token, Latin 
Europe is confronted with an ideological 
crisis which can only make for the per- 
petuation of the marked instability 
which, since the nineteenth century, has 
come to characterize the political insti- 
tutions of that area. 

2. On the other hand, we should not 
for a moment underestimate the strength 
of the church in those areas of Latin 
Europe which it still holds. The Catholic 
community, as such, possesses extraordi- 
nary stability. Being relatively self-suffi- 
cient economically, it is less subject to 
the vagaries of the business cycle than 
those areas in which industrialism has 
made substantial progress. If its emigra- 
tion, product of a higher birth rate, were 
dammed up, the community could re- 
spond by postponing marriage and in- 
creasing the number of religious. Diffi- 

Gordon Grirritss, “The origins of Christian 
socialism,” paper read at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, Dec. 1948. Ozanam 


coined the phrase “Christian Democracy” according 
to Drprero, p. 163. 
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culties of terrain and communication— 
and, no doubt, a cearth of mineral re- 
sources—minimize the prospects of in- 
dustrialization. Above all, the ethnic dif- 
ference acts as a stabilizing factor, since 
the efforts of radical forces to alter the 
existing social order will, in the mind of 
the community, be indistinguishable 
from religious persecution. Almost by 
definition, radicalism exists where the so- 
cial order is unstable, where the rate of 
change is great, where personal security 
is at a minimum. Conservatism has been 
defined as an emotional disposition to re- 
gard the existing state of things as a 
maximal arrangement. And if we couple 
the stability of a Catholic community 
with such doctrines as those of original 
sin and the relative natural law, which 
suggets that a minimum of security is all 
this miserable world permits, the bond 
that unites catholicism and conserva- 
tism becomes clearer. This bond is a 
minimum of security combined with a 
profound pessimism toward the secular 
future. 

3. It should be pointed out also that 
the line between catholicism and con- 
servatism, on the one side, and the radi- 
cals, on the other, is the line of security. 
On the whole, industrial labor, share- 
croppers, and landless peasants are the 
radicals, while middle-class elements, 
peasant proprietors, great landowners, 
and industrialists are the conservatives. 
The bourgeoisie have abandoned their 
liberal tradition, their anticlericalism, 
and their faith in popular government, 
precisely because there arose mass parties 
which threatened to make use of the 
democratic machinery, which the bour- 
geoisie had themselves created, for the 
purpose of rearranging property rela- 
tionships.”’ And as for the radical peas- 

17 DrpreRo, p. 179; Cronache sociali, July 15, 1948, 
pp. 20-21. 
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antry, it is significant that in two south- 
ern Italian districts the Communists 
failed to gain after private owners had 
divided several thousand hectares among 
the landless farmers, although the Com- 
munist percentage continued to increase 
in neighboring areas.” 

4. The Christian Democratic party 
has a typical behavior pattern. It is un- 
able to execute the reforms—nationaliza- 
tion of key industries, dissolution of 
large estates—which officially it advo- 
cates. In the long run, therefore, it loses 
its appeal to the propertyless and ac- 
quires an aroma of insincerity. Within 
the Christian ranks, only the small mi- 
nority of the propertyless (together with 
some Catholic intellectuals) is consistent 
in its advocacy of the Christian Demo- 
cratic program.’ Failing in their appeal 
to the insecure and the disinherited, the 
bulk of the Christian Democratic fol- 
lowing has only one recourse, if the dis- 
inherited threaten to acquire control of 
the state. That one recourse is an appeal 
to force and the establishment of an 
authoritarian regime. The peculiar prop- 
erties of the Christian Democratic party 
will, if this analysis is correct, be dem- 
onstrated by the De Gasperi regime in 
Italy. This regime is the result of the 
first elections ever held in Latin Europe 
in which a Christian Democratic party 
emerged as victor. If, let it be repeated, 
the foregoing analysis of Catholic parties 

78 The districts were Potenza and Matera. The 
division took place between the elections of 1946 and 
1948 (‘‘Indagine statistica dei risultati elettorali: 
il Partito communista italiano,” Cronache sociali, 
July 15, 1948, pp. 37-40). It is also interesting to 
note that the coalition of socialists and communists 
which governs the Republic of San Marino has main- 
tained itself in power partly by enacting a law which 
gave tenant farmers 60 per cent, and landowners 40 
per cent, of the net yield (cf. C. M. CIANFARRA, 


‘Communists lead in tiny San Marino,” New York 
Times, Feb. 28, 1949, p. 5). 


19 DIPIERO, p. 181. 
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in Latin Europe is correct, the De 
Gasperi regime, its official program to 
the contrary notwithstanding, will drift 
steadily toward the right. Unless there 
is decisive American intervention, no 
substantial land reform will be carried 
out and no important industry national- 
ized. The police and the army will be- 
come increasingly important, and ulti- 
mately a regime similar to that of Salazar 
in Portugal will emerge. Only the speed 
of this transition will be determined by 
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the behavior of the left. Having lost the 
electoral game, the Popular Front has 
now only the power of riot and insurrec- 
tion. Should it attempt to play this card, 
the transition to authoritarianism will be 
sudden rather than gradua 
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* H. S. Hucues, “Italy under De Gasperi,” 
American perspective, II (1949), 406-19; and 
Atmonp, “The political ideas of Christian de- 
mocracy,”’ loc. cit. 





NIKLAUS MANUEL OF BERN AND HIS 
INTEREST IN THE REFORMATION 
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Geist des Kapitalismus, discussing 

the relationship between art and so- 
cial doctrine, Max Weber observes: 
“Ethische Reformprogramme sind bei 
keinem der Reformatoren . . . jemals der 
zentrale Gesichtspunkt gewesen. . .. Das 
Seelenheil und dies allein war der Angel- 
punkt ihres Lebens und Wirkens. Ihre 
ethischen Ziele und die praktischen 
Wirkungen ihrer Lehre waren alle hier 
verankert und nur Konsequenzen rein 
religidser Motive. Und wir werden deshalb 
darauf gefasst sen miissen, dass die Kul- 
turwirkungen der Reformation sum guten 
Teil . . . unvorhergesehene und geradezu 
ungewollte Folgen der Arbeit der Reforma- 
toren waren, oft weit abliegend oder 
geradezu im Gegensatz zu allem, was 
ihnen selbst vorschwebte.’”' In no case is 
this observation more rightly applicable 
than to the Swiss Reformation writers of 
Fastnachts piele and biblical dramas. This 
article will deal with only one thread of 
the tangle which involves the whole field 
of Swiss-German drama from Gengen- 
bach to Birck. It is presented as a strik- 
ing example of the way in which Refor- 
mation literature builds up the picture of 
a mental climate. 

Niklaus Manuel has been chosen, since 
he is generally acknowledged to have 
been the greatest of the many dramatists 
flourishing in this period. This is, more- 
over, a period in which the Swiss drama 
may claim pre-eminence over that pro- 
duced anywhere in the German-speaking 

1 (Tiibingen, 1920), p. 82. 


I HIS Protestantische Ethik und der 


area. It is doubtful whether Manuel had 
a peer before the mature Hans Sachs. It 
should be all the more interesting, there- 
fore, in the light of Weber’s statement, to 
extract his social views from his works. A 
brief introduction places him in the pe- 
riod. 

Niklaus Manuel was born of a German 
family which had migrated to Chieri in 
Lombardy and then, with the poet's 
grandfather, back to Bern. He appears to 
have been the illegitimate child of Ema- 
nuel Aleman, apothecary, and Margareta 
Frickart, daughter of Bern’s town clerk. 
His illegitimacy probably explains a cer- 
tain confusion about his name. The fam- 
ily was called “‘Aleman” in Italy, pre- 
sumably to indicate German origin; the 
poet himself thought so, since he changed 
his surname in youth to “Deutsch.”’ On 
his entry into public life he assumed his 
father’s name, Emanuel, which he gradu- 
ally shortened to Manuel. For a long 
time, however, he signed his pictures 
NMD-—Nicklaus Manuel Deutsch. But 
he rarely used the name Deutsch in later 
life, especially after his entry into public 
affairs, feeling perhaps the stigma of his 
birth. 

Manuel’s grandfather, Thiiring Frick- 
art, the town clerk, was a conservative 
old man of considerable spirit who dis- 
liked his grandson and probably made 
him feel in this way the weight of his dis- 
pleasure. This would help explain the 
ease with which Manuel abandoned the 
ideas of what should have been his 
“‘class.’’ Fanatical and superstitious ro- 
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manism was embodied in Bern in the per- 


son of Frickart, who founded costly re- 
ligious institutions and even instigated 
the procession of a relic round the fields 


during an insect plague. 

Manuel was probably born in 1484 and 
trained from the outset as a painter. His 
work shows the influence of contempo- 
rary south German and Italian schools. 
None of it is crude. It is highly polished, 
down to the smallest. detail: even where 
Manuel is weak (perspective), he is never 
“primitive”; he is full of studied effects of 
balance and composition. Moreover, 
there are not only signs of Italian influ- 
ence but also pictures on Renaissance 
a “‘Judgment of Paris” and a 
painted either 


themes 
“Pyramus and Thisbe’’ 
for his own studio or for humanist cus- 
‘crude”’ 


‘ 


tomers and the very reverse of 
in treatment, style, and content. 

I would emphasize this because Ma- 
nuel’s /iterary works make such an impres- 
sion, at first glance, of ‘‘crudity.”’ Seen in 
their context, it is clear that much of the 
primitive ruggedness of their form is due 
to the author’s having inadequate liter- 
ary models. We might say for the whole 
of the Reformation drama that its “cru- 
dity’’ and shapelessness reflect not so 
much the crudity of writers as the cru- 
dity of the literary molds used. Note that 
both K. Griineisen and J. Bachthold, the 
major exponents of Manuel's work, 
though misunderstanding this, attribute 
to him what they call ‘crude elegance.” 

After training, Manuel settled in Bern 
as a painter; the pictures he painted be- 
tween 1515 and 1520 are dated, and doc- 
uments show him painting at the order of 
the council and for various religious bod- 
ies, notably the Dominicans, for whom 
he painted an enormous mural in the tra- 
dition of the dances of death. 

This fresco links Manuel directly with 
the Reformation because of its outspoken 
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attack on the evils of the church. Death 
is depicted waylaying religious digni- 
taries in a way which can only be called 
scurrilous, and the attached texts all cri- 
ticize abuses. The date is ca. 1517, early 
but not entirely surprising: the Domini- 
cans in Switzerland were great carriers of 
the Reformation. Konrad Pellikan in 
Basel and Sebastian Hofmeister in Bern 

their theological masters in these two 
cities--both became leaders of the new 
movement. Moreover, the Bernese Do- 
minicans had special reason to flatter a 
critical public opinion in order to regain 
prestige lost in the Jetzer scandal, when 
the prior and three other well-known 
members were publicly executed because 
of a large-scale fraud on the credulity of 
the devout.? Manuel’s ‘Dance of Death” 
may have been one means of attracting 
popularity, since it was painted on an 
outside wall. It was, in fact, the continu- 
ation of a tradition of anticlericalism in 
Bernese pictorial art, shown in the fif- 
teenth century by bitter caricatures of 
church officials carved over the great 
portal of the cathedral church in Bern. 

The business of painting could not 
have been lucrative enough to keep Ma- 
nuel’s family (even though his wife had no 
children until 1516), for we find the artist 
enlisted as a Schreiber (in early armies 
there were no official ranks for clerical 
and supply personnel) in one of the many 
mercenary armies which fought in the 
Italian wars. He took part first in the 

? Of sources for contemporary Bernese history the 
best readily available are R. Fever, Der Staat Bern 
in der Reformation (Bern, 1928), and L. von 
MvRALT, Stadtgemeinde und Reformation (Zurich, 
1930). See also the Swiss histories of Gagliardi (1934) 
and Nabholz (1932), and NaBHOLz on the Peasant 
War in Zur Frage nach den Ursachen des Bauern- 
krieges 1525, article in Aus Sostal- und Wirtschaftsge- 
schichte (““Below-Gedenkschrift”’ [Stuttgart, 1928]). 
Comparative material in H. Baron, “Religion and 
politics in the German imperial cities during the 
Reformation,” English historical review, LII (1937), 
405 ff. 
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campaign which led to the occupation of 
Milan in 1516 by Swiss and French. As a 
result, Manuel (with the whole Bernese 
contingent) incurred the displeasure of 
the council for some time, but in 1522 he 
again went to Italy. Passing the frozen 
Alps in January, he participated in one 
victory of Novara and the defeat of 
Bicocca. This last was responsible for 
Manuel’s first poetic writing, a war song, 
directed against a Landsknecht who had 
written a lampoon on the Swiss defeat. 

Before the battle Manuel had already 
petitioned the council for the position of 
Weibel (sheriff), perhaps as successor to 
his stepfather, Hans Vogt; this he was 
not granted, possibly because of his hav- 
ing applied from the very field of battle. 
But in 1523 he succeeded his father-in- 
law as Landvogt (magistrate, civil gov- 
ernor) of the Nidau district at Erlach. 
This was actually not his first official po- 
sition, as he was elected to the Grosser 
Rat (the lower house of the Bernese coun- 
cil) in 1512 or 1513. Since, however, be- 
fore the Reformation this body consisted 
of a member of every fourth or fifth 
Bernese Biirger family and met very 
rarely, it was hardly a position of impor- 
tance. 

The Italian wars appear to have had 
much the same invigorating effect on 
Manuel as the earlier Dijon campaign 
had had on his poetic predecessor, Pam- 
philus Gengenbach of Basel:* after 1522 
he began writing in earnest. Unlike Gen- 
genbach, however, Manuel’s first works 
immediately concern the Reformation 
controversies. Contact between Zurich 
and Bern, then as now, was closer than 
that between either town and Basel; 
Bern was passing through much the same 
ferment of Lutheran enthusiasm as 
Zurich had before the arrival there in 


3 For Gengenbach see my article in Modern lan- 
guage review, XLV (1950), 46-62. 
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1519 of Ulrich Zwingli. Manuel was con- 
sequently much more definite in his opin- 
ions than Gengenbach. He was also much 
less weighed down by scholastic notions. 
He seems to have had, as regards his re- 
ligious opinions, much the same sureness 
of perception as is evident in his paint- 
ing: he was the type of genius which, en- 
dowed with a fairly high general level of 
knowledge and a great fund of insight, 
can pass an expert and incisive opinion 
on any subject in which it is vitally inter- 
ested without deep expert knowledge. 
That is not to say that he was not as 
capable of quoting chapter and verse as 
any contemporary, but he never dis- 
played the same store of learning as Gen- 
genbach—no necromancy, no chiliastic 
astrology, and very little academic hel- 
lenism (in the painting “Pyramus and 
Thisbe’’ Manuel spells the name of the 
hero “Priamus’’). What is to be found in 
Manuel is a plain statement of the re- 
formers’ beliefs and of contemporary so- 
cial views, with little moralizing. He was 
a layman who changed the brush for the 
pen when the situation demanded it. 
The period 1522-25 is in many ways 
crucial for the Reformation in Bern. In 
this period the whole town was united 
against the church. In this honeymoon 
mood even the Kleiner Rat (the executive 
council or cabinet of the council) toyed 
with ideas of reform, so as to break once 
and for all with the interference in its 
jurisdiction of an outside force, the 
church. This enthusiasm reached its 
height in 1525 but was cut off abruptly 
by the Peasant Rebellion. Lightly as 
that touched Bernese territories, the re- 
volt was enough to send the propertied 
aristocrats back into the safety of tradi- . 
tionalism, whatever the kind of tradi- 
tion—even one politically prejudicial to 
themselves. It took them a few more 
years to learn to make even the slightest 
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concessions to reform. But up to 1525 it 
was increasingly necessary, the politi- 
cians having made up their minds that 
they wanted reform, to win over the 
lower classes--above all, the peasantry 
to the kind of reforms desired by the top. 
Manuel, the leading “‘intellectual’’ of 
these circles, felt called upon to do just 
this. 

His sense of responsibility is evident in 
his subsequent career. As Landvogt in 
Erlach he worked so zealously that his 
district was the only one which replied in 
the affirmative to the 1524 referendum 
on various proposed religious innova- 
tions. He contributed two Fastnachts piele 
to the “cause” in 1522 and followed them 
up with another printed in 1525 (but 
probably written earlier). In 1526 he 
wrote a dialogue, mainly attacking mon- 
asteries: in the same year appeared his 
celebration of the failure of Eck and 
Faber at the Baden Disputation against 
the Zwinglians. Reflecting the needs of 
the Bernese council, however, he pub- 
lished nothing further until after the suc- 
cess of the very moderate Bernese Refor- 
mation at the Disputation of 1528. The 
poet played a not unimportant role as 
herald at this disputation and immedi- 
ately produced two striking, insolent 
satires on the mass and its defenders. 
Finally, perhaps as a result of his official 
duties, he published a dialogue which de- 
fended the actual “images’’ which were 
being so busily destroyed. His work may 
have shown him the fundamentally non- 
religious motives of many of his fellow- 
reformers; he may also have been moved 
by his conscience as an artist. In this last 
satire he denied the value of iconoclasm 
unless the destroyers were prepared to 
improve their own hearts after the de- 
struction of the images. 

From 1528 Manuel became the leading 
politician in Bern; he was one of the five 
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members of the Kleiner Rat; he acted as 
plenipotentiary at over thirty confer- 
ences and diets; and he became president 
of the first marriage tribunal (Chorge- 
richt) set up (on the Zurich model) in 
Bern. He died in 1531, having in the ne- 
gotiations following the first Kappel War 
shown himself an astute partisan of the 
Bernese west-policy against Zwingli’s 
ardor to convert by force the central 
Swiss. 

He stands out, then, as one of Switzer- 
land’s greatest politicians of the Refor- 
mation. Like Zwingli, he combined polit- 
ical mastery with literary greatness. 
Zwingli mastered his own sphere, the 
popular religious tract (cf. Luther); Ma- 
nuel mastered the two forms which had 
most influence in the comparatively il- 
literate peasant Bernese state: the Fast- 
nachis piel for the peasants and the dra- 
matic dialogue for the semicultured 
townsman. There are similar trends else- 
where during these years: Zwingli’s suc- 
cessor, Heinrich Bullinger, wrote and 
produced a Lucretia (marking the institu- 
tion of the Swiss school-stage) ; the Gene- 
van theocrat Theodore de Béze wrote 
and produced Abram sacrifiant. The pop- 
ular art form which offered the greatest 
possibilities for a writer who wished to 
influence the old forms was in each case 
taken over to be used for a ‘‘reorganiza- 
tion of responses” (E. Troeltsch) by one 
of the leading intellectuals of the rising 
party. 

It should be noted that Manuel was 
not merely a successful propagandist. 
He was also no mean dramatic artist. 
Der Ablasskramer is perhaps the most 
realistic as it is the most effective of 
Reformation Fastnachts piele. Character- 
ization is striking, and the dramatic ef- 
fect is built up carefully and cunningly. 
Manuel’s other Fastnachtspiele do not 
reach this level, but there are scenes in all 
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of them which show the hand of a born 
dramatist. That the public realized this is 
shown by the many contemporary refer- 
ences to the performance of Manuel's 
plays as well as by the fairly numerous 
reprints made in the thirty years after 
their first appearance. Their dialect and 
local color probably stood in the way of 
wider popularity abroad as well as the 
fact that Manuel never regarded himself 
as a littérateur and consequently made 
no effort to keep in contact with literary 
circles in other German centers. 

Manuel was no mean theoretician. In 
his few works it is possible to find prac- 
tically every point immediately under 
discussion. The abuses of the church 
were naturally in the foreground, form- 
ing in their general aspect the whole 
theme of Vom Pabst ond siner Priester- 
schafft (1523). They are attacked in detail 
(indulgences above all) in Der Ablass- 
krimer, Barbali (1526; monasticism), and 
the so-called Krankheit der Messe (1528; 


observances). The attack on the pope 
and his works is sustained and a little 
monotonous; there was, after all, little 
more that could be said about the ex- 
ploitation of the faithful by the church’s 
leaders than Manuel had said in his 


Totentanz”’ fresco: “In such a deep 
dark night the Pope has made us all great 
worldly priests....I have so bravely 
shepherded my flock that none remain in 
my pens; like a wolf I did eat the sheep. 
Now shall I be dreadfully punished for 
that.” 

But Manuel found a hundred and one 
ways of varying the attack with a humor 
which is, at times, excellent. Thus, as- 
serting that the popes are more con- 
cerned with territorial gain than with de- 
fense against the Turks, he makes a car- 

4 Spriiche sum Todtentans, ||. 13 and 15, pp. 3-4. 
All quotations are from the Bachthold edition of 


Manuel (Frauenfeld and Leipzig, 1917), cited by 
line of the original and page of Bachthold. 
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dinal ingenuously say: “I wear a red hat 
because I do so like to see Christian blood 
shed.’’”® Manuel insisted that the pope set 
himself up as God on earth: several of his 
papal representatives say as much. But 
St. Peter comes down to earth and looks 
on in amazement, inquiring: ‘Dear 
priest, now tell me what man is that? Is 
he a Turk or a pagan that they carry him 
thus on their shoulders or has he no feet 
that he must therefore be carried?’ The 
reply is that the pope and his realm were 
founded by Peter himself after Jesus had 
given Peter the keys to heaven and called 
him the rock on which the church was to 
be built. Peter denies knowledge of this 
and answers that every Christian has the 
keys to heaven in his own pocket. 

Manuel sustains the usual running at- 
tack on priestly immorality, especially in 
Rome itself. He was, however, especially 
concerned with the pope’s warlike activi- 
ties and with his betrayal of the Order of 
Malta (cut up in Rhodes in 1522 by the 
Turks, who were now becoming a menace 
to Italy itself). This motif appeared 
again and again and was a favorite sub- 
ject for the plays themselves, since war- 
like scenes gave so much scope for color 
and swelled the number of actors by rep- 
resenting the many kinds of papal mer- 
cenaries. A cardinal waxes lyrical on this: 
‘‘Aye, let the blood gush up. I love to 
hear the cannon, much better than to 
sing Vespers. Now my heart begins toleap 
for joy.” All this appeared to Manuel 
to be the work of the devil; one of the 
mercenaries jestingly says as much to his 
master: “‘That thou art a dashing warrior 
and also freest us from the Devil; for if 
the Devil did not fear thee especially it 
would not be surprising if, before to- 
morrow’s dawn, he came to take thee and 

5 Vom Pabst, |. 117, p. 35. 

* [bid., |. 1466, p. 86. 

1 [bid., 1. 1790, p. 96. 
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all thy minions.’”* This, of course, was a 
literary predecessor of the pope-devil 
compact themes; implicit in the medieval 
antichrist motif, it came forward now, es- 
pecially in two important works, Hans 
von Riite’s Fastnachts piel von der A bgot- 
terey (1531) and Thomas Naogeorgus’ 
Pammachius (1538). 

Manuel also emphasized the evils of 
monasticism: this was foreshadowed by 
the abbot’s lines in the ‘“Totentanz” 
fresco: “The pickings did me so well that 
I laid my hands on great wealth and used 
it all in self-indulgence so that I shall now 
become the sport of worms.’ But it was 
in Vom Pabst that Manuel most effec- 
tively developed the theme. A gallery of 
monastery officials was there sketched: 
priors, abbots, begging monks, and al- 
moners, not to forget the probationer, 
trying to escape (“Der tiifel hat mich in 
die kutten gesteckt’’;'® this figure was a 
contemporary cliché, a symbol of the 
often unhappy methods of monastic re- 
cruitment). Manuel showed close ac- 
quaintance with monastic economics— as 
one might expect from a would-be bene- 
ficiary. Thus the almoner bewails the 
iact that he is getting no more gifts (or 
even dues) from his peasants: “Up till 
now they always spoke me fair and gave 
me corn, money, cheese, meat, all I 
asked’’; and he wonders what he is to do 
for a living: ‘‘Must I now learn a trade? 
I am a miserable lazy old rascal,”’ espe- 
cially since his job had kept him so well 
hitherto: ‘Thus I got myself wife and 
family, house, farm, horses, cows, calves 
and oxen; everything I got from beg- 
ging.” The baliff is afraid, too: “We 
have 12 monks in the cloister and from 


* [bid., 1. 1400, p. 84 

* Todtentanz, 1.17, p. 4 

“The Devil struck me in this cowl” 
Pabst, |. 495, p. 51). 

" [bid., 1. 1400, p. 49 


all our rents and mortgages a mere 7000 
crowns beside corn, oats, peas and beans, 
wine, hay, pigs, sheep, cows and oxen. 
See, my lord abbot, how poor we be! If 
they do not give to us every day, how 
shall we keep up house?’ Not only the 
greed of monks and nuns was exposed but 
also their immorality and laziness. They 
did not even understand the work their 
orders were founded to perform: “‘They 
sing maybe a whole hour and do not utter 
a single word that they understand, it is 
all Latin. How should that be pleasing to 
God?’’'8 Above all, the reformers found 
no warrant for monasticism in holy writ: 
the eleven-year-old child Barbali thus 
refuses all the arguments of her mother 
and a company of priests who wish to 
make her enter a convent. 

Warrant in holy writ was one of the 
points about which Manuel’s contempo- 
raries were most insistent. Naturally, the 
priests would be anxious to stop the laity 
from thinking for themselves, because, as 
Manuel pointed out, the laws they had 
made for themselves were opposed to 
God’s and allowed them to live in luxury: 
“When Christ was on earth, he did and 
carried out all those things demanded in 
God’s Law; but as for the drooling of 
other idolatrous priests and their laws, 
thought out by themselves to give them 
pomp to wallow in; all that he castigated 
freely and scorned it roughly.”"* There- 
fore, only that must now be allowed for 
which there is warrant in the Old or New 
Testaments: ““Ye must show chapter and 
verse in Holy Writ or let yourselves be 
silenced and punished. . . . Whoever 
teaches from other sources, pagans or 
men, and does not stand by that which 
God himself speaks and writes in Old and 


2 Tbid., 1. 417, p. 48. 
'3 Barbali, 1. 1549, p. 189. 
'* Vom Pabst, |. 1264, p. 78. 
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New Testaments, has fallen away from 
Christ.’’® 

The necessity for this return to a prim- 
itive Christianity was proved conclu- 
sively for Manuel by the abuse of mass, 
indulgence, and purgatory. The layman 
believed that only costly masses and 
services as well as votive gifts could help 
the soul in purgatory: “No cost will we 
consider too great, if we may only have 
monks and priests; even if it cost a hun- 
dred crowns, we will reward them well; 
for one must save the soul from Purga- 
tory and from all the horrors they do de- 
scribe’’;© and the most fantastic claims 
were made: “I heard the monk say in 
public that he would redeem all the 
Bernese; even those dead many thou- 
sands of years should go straightway to 
Heaven.’’!? But Manuel saw no justifica- 
tion for the practice: ‘‘Ye have swindled 
us with Purgatory. What sort of Holy 
Writ is it where ye made that up?’”'* The 
belief in purgatory was abolished in 1528 
in Bern, along with other Roman prac- 
tices. This was a great blow to the 
church, because, as one of the characters 
in Krankheit der Messe said: ‘She lived 
on Purgatory like a fish on water; that 
was the proper meadow and pasture to 
fatten her up so.’"® 

Such allegations were even more strik- 
ing when made about the hawking of in- 
dulgences. The papal practice of exploit- 
ing the store of good deeds laid up by the 
lives and prayers of the faithful for pe- 
cuniary ends had become a vicious habit, 
especially after the English and French 
churches made themselves financially in- 
dependent. The German-speaking coun- 


% Barbali, 11. 486, 515, pp. 151-52 

1% Vom Pabst, 1. 5, p. 31. 

17 Tbid., 1. 1216, p. 77. 

18 Tbid., 1. 741, p. 59. 

19 Krankheit der Messe, \. 27, p. 225. 
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tries were left as Rome’s chief extra-Ital- 
ian source of revenue: ‘Further you are 
to send off rightaway an indulgence to 
the Germans, so that we may get money 
enough to pay for the war, without Rome 
becoming burdened or weighed down.”’” 
The indulgence-hawkers made sweeping 
claims for their wares and were at first 
extraordinarily successful: “Hadst done 
all the sin which human brain can devise, 
yet at the end shallst thou be quickly and 
absolutely absolved for all sins and from 
all punishment, solely through this letter. 
Harkee, is that not generous?’ says the 
hawker at the beginning of Der Ablass- 
krimer. In Vom Pabst a peasant gives a 
vivid description of the emotion he felt 
on going to Bern to buy an indulgence. 
The passage is one of the most moving in 
all Manuel’s work; he clearly felt the 
scandal deeply; so, too, the insistence on 
this theme throughout the A dlasskrdmer 

if one regards Manuel as an official 
“‘propagandist’’—is symptomatic of the 
seriousness with which the town council 
on its part regarded this issue. The 
peasant in the comedy had been excom- 
municated for a trifling offense and was 
extremely worried (excommunication 
also entailed loss of civil rights); so he 
persuaded his wife to give him something 
from their meager savings and hurried off 
to Bern: “At Bern I made my way into 
the church; there I heard organ-playing 
and fine singing and began to push me a 
way forward into the chapel of Our Lady 
on the right by the Choir. I began to 
sweat for holiness.’’ His case was put to 
the monk by an interpreter, and, having 
paid his money, he received his indul- 
gence and rushed home full of relief: 
‘“‘When my old woman ran to meet me, 
we kneeled down both before the letter 
and prayed with wet tears. Me seemed I 

20 Vom Pabst, |. 1783, p. 97. - 


% A blasskrémer, 1. 45, p. 113. 
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had almost seen God himself.”” This 
moving confession is castigated by his 
neighbor, and a bystander meditates: 
“When I saw the hawker I thought 
deeply upon dear, good Jesus and how he 
went into the Temple in Jerusalem. .. . 
And how he drove them out with whips 
and said: ‘This is my father’s house that 
ye make into a den of thieves!’’’* This 
causes another peasant to make the out- 
standing evangelical point about grace. 
Grace is a gift from God; it cannot be 
bought and sold: “If we only realised how 
precious it is, (we would know that] it is 
not a thing which can be bought.’’* For, 
as St. Peter says elsewhere: “God hath 
forgiven me great sins and chosen me for 
everlasting life through the merits of 
Jesus Christ. . . . His blood, shed for us, 
is not stored in a chest in Rome; no one 
has it in his power on earth. Whosoever 
demand Grace, to him it shall be given. . . . 
The keys to Heaven are not mine alone, 
Christ gave them to every Christian.’ 
Barbali sums up the whole Protestant 
theology in one line: Ein riiewig herz das 
macht mich fri. 

Manuel discusses the abuse of the mass 
and the theory of good works in many 
passages. But it is monasticism which 
arouses his particular anger (or which 
needed special stressing in his propa- 
ganda). Monasticism occupies most of 
the dialogue Barbali. The story is briefly: 
A peasant mother bewails her poverty 
and tells her daughter Barbali that she 
ought to go into a nunnery to avoid the 
grinding poverty of her mother’s life. 
The daughter is unwilling, as she feels 
that nuns are merely idlers. The mother 


" Tbid., 1. 1129, p. 7: 

3 Tbid., 1. 1196, p. 76 

™ Tbid., 1. 1230, p. 77 

® Tbhid., 1. 1586, p. 90 

* “A contrite heart shall make me free’’ (Barbdalj, 
1. 781, p. 161) 
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is not convinced and gives her a year in 
which to think it over. In this year Bar- 
bali buys herself a New Testament from 
a wandering scholar and studies the pas- 
sages dealing with monasticism, after 
which she refuses even more definitely 
than before. The mother calls in the 
priest, who is unable to make any head- 
way against the biblical quotations and 
logic of the young prodigy. A company of 
monks and doctors arrives but has equal- 
ly little success; every argument they 
advance is riddled by the child, who 
employs the most learned exegetical 
methods. ; 

Naturally, most of the Reformation is- 
sues are discussed. Manuel lets Barbali 
say everything that the normal evangeli- 
cal was wont to say. The chief point of 
the discussion is, however, monasticism, 
and Manuel makes one extremely impor- 
tant statement. When Barbali is accused 
by the priests (who often use most in- 
decent language) of worldliness, she re- 
plies: Ich hab selb nit lust suo diser welt.” 

Now Max Weber’s thesis is precisely 
that protestantism was a more modern 
stage of the impulse which had led people 
into the monasteries in the middle ages. 
Troeltsch pointed out also that the me- 
dieval church maintained the monas- 
teries for those whose social consciences 
were not satisfied with the existing provi- 
sion for the solution of social problems 
inside the church’s ethic of everyday life. 
Then, with the growth of capitalism and 
the necessity to train skilled workers with 
a pride in their work, an ethic developed 
which looked to work and industry (the 
two meanings of the latter word are not 
accidental) to solve the evils of this 
world. Weber says:** 


27““As for myself, I have no fondness for this 
world”? (idid., 1. 109, p. 138). 


28 WeBeER, pp. 39 and 69. 
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In der Konzeption der “industria,” die aus 
der Ménchsaskese stammt und von Ménchs- 
schriftellern entwickelt ist, liegt der Keim eines 
“Ethos,” der in der protestantischen aus- 
schliesslich innerweltlichen ‘‘Askese’’ voll ent- 
wickelt wurde. . . . 

Unbedingt neu war jedenfalls zunichst eins: 
die Schatzung der Pflichterfiillung innerhalb der 
weltlichen Berufe als des héchsten Inhaltes, den 
die sittliche Selbstbetatigung tiberhaupt anneh- 
men kénne. Dies war es, was die Vorstellung von 
der religiésen Bedeutung der weltlichen Alltags- 
arbeit zur unvermeidlichen Folge hatte und 
den Berufsbegriff in diesem Sinn erstmalig 
erzeugte. Es kommt also in dem Begriff 
“Beruf” jenes Zentraldogma aller protestan- 
tischen Denominationen zum Ausdruck, welches 
die katholische Unterscheidung der christlichen 
Sittlichkeitsgebote in ‘“‘praecepta’”’ und ‘“‘con- 
silia’’ verwirft und als das einzige Mittel, Gott 
wohlgefallig za leben, nicht eine Uberbietung der 
innerweltlichen Sittlichkeit durch ménchische 
Askese, sondern ausschliesslich die Erfiillung der 
innerweltlichen Pflichten kennt, wie sie sich aus 
der Lebensstellung des einzelnen ergeben, die 
eben dadurch sein ‘“‘Beruf”’ wird. 


The sentence quoted from Barbali thus 
gives an insight into the psychology of 
the “reforming” typus. Monasticism of- 
fended, not so much because it was 
wrong as because there were now new 
ways of becoming ‘“‘holy.’’ The zeal with 
which Barbali defended the institution of 
marriage against an eloquent attack 
showed also that the new estimation of 
the family arising with protestantism 
also played a role. It was no longer neces- 
sary to leave the world, mortify the flesh, 
and give charity to the poor; one should 
enter the world and work hard and con- 
scientiously, in order to earn one’s self by 
that a place in heaven (the reformer Sebas- 
tian Franck once said that now every 
Christian must act as though he were a 
monk).”* 

Manuel showed many signs of this new 
spirit; they are perhaps most striking in 
his last pamphlet, where he defended the 


29 Tbid., p. 120. 
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achievements of the Reformation against 
the worldliness of the fellow-travelers 
who had helped make it. One significant 
passage runs:*° 

The whore is still with us to our great shame 
and no one is worried about it... . Swearing 
should not be tolerated and should be coun 
tered with deep earnestness; they that swear 
should have their tongues torn out. That would 
teach them to mend their wavs and to leave off 
their bad habits. . . . Springing and dancing on 
the streets and all other types of frivolity, which 
are against decency and honesty, should not be 
tolerated anywhere. ... How fine a thing it 
would be if ve could so easily foreswear the 
world and recognise how greatly sin parts ye 
from God. 


Little Barbali puts the argument in a 
nutshell: Wer mit werket, sol ouch nit 
essen." Just before, she had said: “Feed 
thyself with thine own hands, then does 
thou do well. It follows that evil must 
come, if thou dost not set any work 
going. . . . Evil indeed to him, that doth 
not work.”’? 

The gospel teaches simplicity and in- 
dustry; these are the keystones of Ma- 
nuel’s preaching. A bishop says scornful- 
ly: “If we lived now as they did when the 
church was founded, I should be wearing 
perhaps coarse cloth and shoddy.’’** And 
one of the mercenaries: ““What do we 
care for Christ and bald-headed Peter 
who were both miserable beggars.’’** 

The rigorous doctrine implied in Bar- 
bali and the Klagrede der armen Gotzen 
(Manuel’s last pamphlet) exemplifies 
that stern prompting of the evangelical 
conscience which drove Manuel to give 
up art for public service. There is a 
marked insistence on service: “On Judg- 

8 Klagrede, |. 373, p. 249. 


3} “‘He that doth not work ought not to have to 
eat”’ (Barbali, |. 666, p. 157). 


2 Tbid., 1. 652, p. 157. 
33 Vom Pabst, |. 131, p. 36. 
% Ibid., 1. 861, p. 64. 
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ment Day God will not ask for those who 
gave to St. Peter’s cathedral. . . . He will 
ask if one has been charitable . . . not let 
the poor suffer thirst or want, clothed the 
naked, comforted the prisoners; in short, 
brotherly love is the greatest thing of 
all.”’® In Vom Pabst Peter quotes to Paul 
Jesus’ words: ““Welcher under tich ist der 
grést, Der diene den andren allen sa- 
men!’ Manuel put his theory into prac- 
tice. ‘Den armen gehért das almuosen,”’ 
he had said; subsequently he complained: 
“Tie armen lasst man gan wie hund.’’* 
This is a side of the Swiss Reformation 
which differentiates it sharply from the 
Lutheran: perhaps the most noteworthy 
achievement of the Swiss reformers was 
their insistence on organized state wel- 
fare services. Manuel made this point 
clear in the final speech in Vom Pabst: 
“Lord Jesus, lend thy divine grace to 
this, that we may henceforward act in 
the proper evangelical fashion.”’*’ 
Besides being vehicles for spreading 
new ideas among the illiterate, Manuel’s 
plays undoubtedly reflect also some of 
the actual ways in which the Reforma- 
tion spread. There is historical justifica- 
tion for the child Barbali’s defiance of 
monasticism, though the actual dialogue 
shows influences of a passage in Eberlin 
von Giinzburg's Fiinfzehn Bundsgenossen 
(1521) and (perhaps) of Utz Eckstein’s 
Concilium (1525), which also showed 
peasants overcoming priests in argument. 
There was topicality in the peasants of 
Der Ablasskrimer who trounced the 
hawker and shared out his takings. In 
countless passages, especially in Vom 
Pabst, priests complained of the ordinary 
man taking the law into his own hands 
® Ablasskrdmer, |. 141, p. 116 
*“Let he that is greatest among ye serve the 
Vom Pabst, |. 1655, p. 93); “Alms should go 
to the poor”’ (ddid., |. 359, p. 46); “They let the poor 
go from their doors like dogs’’ (ibid., 1. 654, p. 57). 
" Jbid., 1. 1902, p. 101 
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and defying it. Thus the humanist Faber: 
“They offer to dispute and to argue, 
quoting Holy Scripture and yet they be 
only simple stupid artisans.’’** Another 
priest complains: “Then they come with 
Christ’s own words, showing where, how 
and in what place, and put forward such 
strong arguments that all the doctors are 
refuted.’’** The abbot complains: “Dear 
God, what will become of us all! They no 
longer buy indulgences, they no longer 
fear the Ban, the offertories are begin- 
ning to dwindle....They have all 
the evangelical writings now in our 
Germany.” If he tries to remonstrate 
with a peasant: “At that the peasant 
sticks his hand into his tunic and 
lugs out his Bible.”’*' The prior relates a 
similar experience: ‘“‘Whenever I go to 
them in the inn, they start arguing.’ 
The almoner complains that the peasants 
are not giving the customary dues, nor 
are they buying his homemade relics. 
In the Ablasskramer Manuel gave a con- 


crete example of those complained about; 
the peasant indignantly declaims against 
the hawker’s false promises: ‘‘Drat your 


blessing—I don’t want it! You parsons 
are troublesome and arrogant folk: our 
vicar just now blessed a woman early in 
the day——she bore him a son and we took 
it to his house.’’** He turns blasphe- 
mously on the hawker, who is trying to 
take shelter behind his ecclesiastical dig- 
nity: Bist du gesalbet, so briinnstu dest 
lieber in der hell! One of the peasant 
women exclaims emphatically: Was hand 
wir armen liit mit dir suo schaffen?** When 
. 201, p. 40. 
, 1. 277, p. 43 
. 343, p. 45. 
. 360, p. 46. 
, |. 386, p. 47. 
“ Ablasskramer, |. 103, p. 115. 
“Tf th’art consecrated, thou wilt burn all the 


better in Hell.”’ “What have we simple people to do 
with Rome?”’ (ibid., 1. 175, p. 118, and |. 223, p. 120). 
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Uli in Elsi Tragdenknaben (if we are to 
count this as by Manuel) takes Elsli de- 
spite her wicked past, a bystander says: 
“There's a peasant for you, God bless 
him. He’s as clever and as quick as these 
learned gentlemen. They would do well 
to learn from him.’’® 

In this last remark the praise of the 
peasant is set off against the wickedness 
not of priests but of “learned gentle- 
men,” the officials of the marriage tribu- 
nal. These are not shown in a very favor- 
able light, for Manuel had not too high 
an estimation of lawyers. One of the 
unusual factors about all the Bernese 
polemical literature is, in fact, a certain 
opposition to the Birger. In this it re- 
flects the attitude of Bern’s leading cul- 
tural classes, who were rather a class of 
landed retired merchant families than a 
trading or manufacturing class. Manuel, 
for example, wrote the following under 
the figure of the Merchant in his ‘“Toten- 
tanz:’’ “Since I wanted to make my chil- 
dren noble, [ had to work day and night; 
earthly goods have entirely possessed my 
soul and it grieves me greatly to de- 
part.’ So also scorn was poured on 
the merchant Stellauffgwinn (‘Profit- 
Seeker’’) in Riite’s Fastnachts piel, and a 
great tirade against wealth appeared in 
Georg Brun’s Freiburg drama Daniel. 

Lawyers generally fared badly in Ref- 
ormation literature. The prejudice 
against them arose in the first place from 
their presumed close connection with 
canon law. This seemed to the peasant to 
be the swindle which, through mere 
words, drew money from him and sent it 
off to Rome. Moreover, the introduction 
of Roman law, which was proceeding 
rapidly, greatly strengthened the posi- 
tion of the territorial magnates, since it 
was based on the (late Roman) theory 

“ Elsli Tragdenknaben, |. 850, p. 287. 

“ Todtentans, |. 65, p. 14. 
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that all power and all property were a 
gift from the ruler, who retained legal 
title to both. The unpopularity of this 
theory in Switzerland, above all, can be 
imagined; the corporate holdings of the 
town councils, for one thing, were much 
too complicated for such simplified treat- 
ment. Thus the lawyer, already a butt of 
the middle-class humanists, became a 
figure for attack. Much more respect was 
shown for the bureaucrat, the Vogt or (in 
Bern) the Ritter, who were both treated 
with great moderation by death in Ma- 
nuel’s fresco. Death speaks thus to the 
Vogt: “‘My lord sheriff, Death is here 
now: think well what and how ye will 
answer before God; if perchance someone 
may complain of ye.” The !atter replies: 
“. . My act of ruling is not mine own 
tyranny, I watch and judge only as a 
servant: town, country and burghers all 
trust it.’’*’ A similar reply is given by the 
Ratsherr (and, of course, by the painter 
himself). 

Another Bernese trait in Manuel’s ap- 
proach was his attitude toward mer- 
cenary service. He was not nearly so hos- 
tile as was Gengenbach. Bern had ac- 
quired suzerainty over large and pre- 
dominantly peasant populations, largely 
because the profitable Frankfurt-Nurem- 
berg-Geneva trade route ran through 
these lands. It was grateful, therefore, for 
any activity which might check the nor- 
mal tendency to peasant overpopulation. 
Thus, although the worst abuses of pen- 
sion-taking anreng Bernese politicians led 
to some trouble in the early years of the 
Reformation (there was only one serious 
insurrection) and though for a period 
Reislduferei was legally abolished, the 
need for an outlet was always present. 
Thus it was not surprising that, soon 
after the death of Zwingli, Bern renewed 
its contract to supply men to the king of 

* Tbid., 11. 54-55, p. 12. 
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France and the French envoy established 
himself at Solothurn, more or less on 
Bernese territory. The practice of enlist- 
ing mercenaries continued right up to the 
time of Gotthelf, that is, up to the begin- 
ning of modern Swiss industrialization. 
Even today a large proportion of Aus- 
landschweizer are Bernese. 

Manuel himself was not averse to sol- 
diering. There may have been family rea- 
sons for this, inasmuch as he was himself 
at times dependent on his wages as a 
Retslaéufer, while his brother-in-law, Hans 
Frisching, was one of the most notorious 
mercenary leaders. But there was some- 
thing about fighting which also appealed 
to his emotional side. There is a tre- 
mendous “swing” about the Bicoccalied, 
his first literary production, the song of 
the Swiss army which he brought back 
from the disaster of Bicocca: “Had ye 
found them alive and sound in body, 
ye'ld not have given them so many 
thrusts and wounds. I’ve seen them 
many a time, the bold heroes—one of 
them with a wet clout could hound down 
ten of ye.’ At the same time, as ap- 
pears from several speeches in various 
parts, especially in Vom Pabst, the poet 
was keenly aware of the darker sides of 
fighting, the slaughter of civilians, and 
the evil morals bred among the troops. 

The Bernese councilor, finally, appears 
markedly in Manuel's idea of authority. 
He was no more of a ‘‘democrat’’ than 
any other of the reformers; he believed in 
the town council as an instrument of 
God, and, unlike Gengenbach in his ear- 
liest period, he never thought that the 
church could reform itself. His aim was 
always to incite the peasants to follow 
the lead given them by their “Obrigkeit,”’ 
the town council, which wanted (for its 
own reasons) reform. Above all, the peas- 
ant must continue to pay his taxes to the 

 Bicoccalied, |. 21, p. 27 


authority which existed to protect him: 
“But temporal rule there must be, as 
Christ doth tell us in many places; tem- 
poral authority cometh down from God, 
as Christ gave answer to Piljate: ‘Thou 
hadst no power over my life, unless it 
were given thee from on high.’ Yea, and 
he supported rent and taxes; that I hear 
from the Gospels too.”’** When Barbali 
refutes the authority of the church, Ma- 
nuel adds: “I speak of that which con- 
cerns the soul. Temporal power in secular 
affairs must be obeyed—whatever men 
arrange and do. The Lord himself did 
ordain it.’”®° In the same way, when the 
Mass is making her will, having left 
various satirical mementoes to various 
of her enemies, she writes: ‘‘Cup, patena, 
monstrance, silver and gold, cross and 
images and all jewels, sammet and silk, 
rents and bonds I leave to the temporal 
arm; and God grant the minters good for- 
tune and wine for they must be kept 
busy.’”*' Even the embittered Manuel of 
the Klagrede ascribed the blemishes in 
the morals of his contemporaries not to 
original sin or to anything but the weak- 
ness and connivance on the part of the 
Oberkeit. 

It is in this light that one must explain 
Manuel's attitude to the lower classes: 
peasants, artisans, and beggars. Though 
he regarded it as the state’s duty to care 
for the poor, his starting premise was the 
me “eval idea of charity. This was the at- 
titu.: which, since it led to the indis- 
criminate almsgiving of the monasteries, 
had to be altered by the practical busi- 
nessmen who made the Reformation 
through the weeding-out of the so-called 
“sturdy beggars.” Hence the necessity 
for provisions such as those of the Zurich 
Satsung vom Almosen (1520): ‘Poor 

** Vom Pabst, |. 1320, p. 81. 


6° Barbali, |. 1023, p. 170. 
5! Testament der Messe, |. 21, p. 235. 
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persons who are to be excluded from 
these alms. c) Item also those . . . who 
are so lazy, wicked and feckless, that 
they work not faithfully and industrious- 
ly, either for themselves or in the service 
of others as they ought to do.” 

Though Manuel, like any Puritan, re- 
garded work as indispensable, he tended 
to cherish a certain affection for the 
beggar. This is shown by his attitude in 
the Ablasskrimer. The beggar is regarded 
with tenderness by all the peasant char- 
acters, who finally decide to give him the 
residue of the spoils: “Right, who more 
fitting to give it to? I am only afraid he 
will refuse it.’°* Needless to say, the 
beggar does not refuse. Generally, how- 
ever, Manuel is more prosaic; the artisan 
in the ‘Totentanz’’ complains: Mocht 
dennoch kum mine kind erneren.** There is 
no political edge to such a remark; it is 
far more a medieval literary economic 
platitude, especially if taken in conjunc- 
tion with the motto placed under the 
painting of death and the peasant: 
“Good death, lay off thine anger. Seest 
thou not that I am sowing corn? If from 
the peasant thou takst his life, who will 
give the world corn?’ There are similar 
expressions in Neidhart and in all me- 
dieval literature, obviously, as H. Hiigli 
says,” the affirmation of sound economic 
sense. This applied especially to beggars 
and to der fromm arm krank husman 
Blas Sampstag in Vom Pabst.*’ This is a 
remnant of medieval beggar tolerance, a 

82 E. Eout, Quellen tur schweiserischen Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte (Zurich, 1901-5), No. 132. 

53 A blasskrimer, 1. 547, p. 132. 

54 “Still I could barely feed my children” (Todten- 
tans, 1. 71, p. 15). 

8 Thid., 1. 81, p. 17 

% Der deutsche Bauer im Mittelalter (dargestellt 


nach den deutschen literarischen Quellen) “Sprache 
und Dichtung,’’ No. 42 [Bern, 1929]). 


57 ‘The pious, poor sick cotter Basil Saturday.’’ 
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certain admixture of doctrinaire evan- 
gelical charity—-and a great deal of the 
scholastic antithesis Dives-Lazarus. This 
last was finally given complete dramatic 
expression (and, significantly, in an 
anonymous form) in Zurich around 1529. 
J. Nadler has been misled by that fact 
into linking the whole theme up with 
Anabaptist circles,** a doubtful thesis in 
view of the propaganda possibilities of 
the motif even in the hands of ‘“‘respect- 
able’ antipapal and _ antiaristosratic 
forces. In every Swiss town power was 
transferred during the Reformation from 
the old merchant capitalists to newer 
trading and guild circles at the same time 
as the religious sanctions were trans- 
ferred from the Roman church to the 
town council.** This is the situation of 
which the Lazarus story was seen as an 
allegory; it was not the merchants gen- 
erally who gave offense to the devout but 
the more artistic, more “luxurious,”’ and 
traditionally ‘‘cultured’’ merchant-aris- 
tocratic families. The identification of 
the man in the street with Lazarus (or 
the beggar class generally) then became a 
secondary step, and the whining com- 
plaints actually written down were 
purely literary devices to underline char- 
acter. 

It was of much more real significance 
when Manuel had one of his most impor- 
tant peasants (the Amman von Mara- 
schwil) say: “Ye should console your- 
selves and rejoice that God’s son, our dear 
lord Jesus Christ, was first announced to 
the poor shepherds, not to the bishops, 
priests and Pharisees, but specially to us 
peasants and simple laymen. ... What a 
great honour is that to us peasants.’’® 
Although the hawker had told how easily 

58 Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stimme und 
Landschaften (Regensburg, 1929), I, 303. 

5® MurALT, pp. 350-84. 

6 Vom Pabst, |. 1339, p. 81. 
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he had swindled the peasants and al- 
though the pope assumed that all his ex- 
penses would be covered by Etwan ein 
armer pur, der die schuo mit widen bindt,™ 
although Barbali’s mother painted such a 
depressing picture of her own life, yet 
Manuel really gave a picture of peasants 
which is nothing short of flattery—if 
compared with the role of the peasant in 
German writing up until his time: the 
butt of the Folz and Rosenplit Fast- 
nachtspiele, the cuckold of Neidhart and 
Walther, the Breughelesque louts of 
Wittenweiler. 

From this conclusion it becomes clear 
that Manuel’s flattery was a conscious at- 
tempt to interest the peasantry in the Ref- 
ormation, an attempt to inspire that anti- 
papal enthusiasm which we know to have 
been so difficult of attainment among the 
cautious Bernese peasantry. Enthusiasm 
of this kind was badly needed by Ma- 
nuel’s political friends if they were to find 
allies against the old believers and, where 


necessary, the merchant aristocrats of 
the nobility. This, therefore, was the 
source of inspiration of the frank and 
open peasant gentlemen of Manuel’s 
plays; this was the reason for the eager 
antipapalism of his intelligent villagers, 
for the precocious peasant-child Barbali, 


® “Some poor peasant who binds his shoes with 
osier (ibid. }. 1405, p. 86) 
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for the devout legal proceedings of the 
law-abiding villagers in Elsli. In a sense 
these characters were wish-fulfilments 
(like the radiant young married couples 
of modern advertisements). As such they 
must have caused wry amusement to 
those peasants who remembered the 
complaint which the peasant communi- 
ties had lodged as late as 1521 about a 
particularly offensive satire on the peas- 
antry on the part of the ‘‘young gentle- 
men’”’ of Bern during Shrovetide. That 
Manuel’s flattery did, however, have an 
effect is vouched for: “Through these 
strange ideas, which had never before 
been conceived, since men thought them 
blasphemous, many people were moved 
to think on the difference between Chris- 
tian freedom and papal slavery. In the 
whole evangelical quarrel there was 
hardly a pamphlet more often printed 
and so widely diffused as these plays.” 
The support subsequently given to the 
Zwinglian church in the Bernese can- 
tonal districts shows also that the peas- 
ants were clearly won over to the new 
doctrines, above all, in the Erlach dis- 
trict, Manuel’s own. Clearly, Manuel’s 
propaganda must have been effective. 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


® Berner Chronik, ed. E. Brorscn (Bern, 1884- 
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NOTE 


KURUSU’S MISSION TO THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE ABORTIVE MODUS VIVENDI 


IMMANUEL C. Y. HSU 


URING the last phase of the Japanese- 
American negotiations prior to the Pearl 

Harbor attack, Kurusu Saburo was sent to 
Washington by the Japanese government as a 
special envoy with the personal rank of am- 
bassador. Varied interpretations as well as 
speculations were made, especially after Pearl 
Harbor, as to the real motive of the Japanese 
government in sending an additional representa- 
tive at such a critical moment. Since war broke 
out only three weeks after Kurusu’s arrival, 
many people were inclined to associate the two 
events and denounced his mission as camouflage 
to cover up, and to gain time for, the military 
preparation for the surprise attack. Kurusu was 
described by one American statesman as a de- 
ceitful man, having neither an appearance nor 
an attitude that commanded confidence or re- 
spect ;? by another as a man of “oily manner’ 
who was sent to Washington “‘in the role of the 
goat tethered as bait for the tiger’ and who 
could not ‘present any convincing reasons for 
his sudden mission.’’3 In fact, the American gov- 
ernment did not trust him from the very begin- 
ning and did not expect any practical benefit 
from his mission.4 

Were these criticisms and attitudes justified? 
Students of diplomatic history tend to reserve 
judgment until a scientific study of the case is 
made. Three important questions must be 
asked: (1) Why was he sent? (2) Was his mission 
a sudden one? (3) What were his instructions? 

*The author wishes to thank ambassadors 
Kurusu Saburo, Nomura Kichi Saburo, and M. 
Hashimoto Tetsuma for their helpful answers to 
his queries, and Professor Sidney B. Fay for read- 
ing and improving the manuscript. 

?Cordell Hutt, Memoirs (New York, 1948), 
p. 1062. 

3Sumner WELLES, The time for decision (New 
York, 1944), pp- 294-95. 

4 HULL, p. 1062; WELLES, pp. 294-95. 


A study of Kurusu’s mission could not be 
complete without mentioning his relations with 
Nomura Kichi Saburo, who was the Japanese 
foreign minister in the Abe cabinet from Sep- 
tember 1939 to January 1940 and Japanese am- 
bassador to Washington during the negotiations. 
Nomura was a friend of Kurusu and, when 
foreign minister, had offered hirn the ambassa- 
dorship to Germany. Kurusu declined the offer 
twice, but finally accepted it because of the in- 
sistence of his friends’ and perhaps also because 
of the attractiveness of the post itself. During 
his tenure, he signed the Tripartite Pact for 
Japan, a fact which made his later mission to 
the United States suspicious and unpopular. It 
should be noted, however, that he had not fa- 
vored this pact. After having affixed his signa- 
ture to the document as ordered by his boss in 
Tokyo, he resigned from the service, not only 
because he disagreed with the pact, but also be- 
cause he felt insulted in having been by-passed 
in the negotiations of the treaty, which were 
conducted exclusively without his knowledge 
in Tokyo between the Japanese foreign minister, 
Matsuoka Yosuke, and the German ambassa- 
dor, Heinrich Stahmer.® 

After his resignation had been accepted by 
Tokyo, Kurusu returned to Japan in the spring 
of 1941 via the United States, where he talked 
with Nomura, who was then the Japanese am- 
bassador in Washington. They concurred as to 
the necessity of an agreement with the United 
States. 

Nomura was not a diplomat by profession, a 
fact of which he was well aware. He committed 
a small faux pas in May 1941, when he told 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull that 
the important foreign policy of Japan was not 


’Kurusu, Saburo, Hématsu no sanju go nen 
[Bubbles of thirty-five years of life] (Tokyo, 1948), 
P. 34- 

* Tbid., p. 41. 
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decided by the foreign minister alone but with 
the participation of the army and navy.’ This 
was indeed true, but unnecessary to reveal in a 
diplomatic meeting. The foreign minister, 
Matsuoka, was very angry, and an open schism 
developed between them. Nomura probably 
realized his slip of the tongue and began to feel 
the need of aid from a professional diplomat. 
This need was increased by his realization that 
the rapidly changing internal political situation 
in Japan had somehow isolated him from the 
day-to-day development of events at home. The 
resignation of the second Konoye cabinet en 
bloc in July, brought about as a means of throw- 
ing out Matsuoka, who was supported by the 
army in obstructing the negotiations with the 
United States, was not understood by Nomura,® 
who was thus unable to inform the United 
States of its significance. This lack of sufficient 
contact with Tokyo prompted Nomura the more 
anxiously to ask for a man from the homeland 
who could familiarize him with the recent 
events. 

With these considerations in mind, Kurusu 
became the natural choice not only because he 
was a career diplomat by profession but also be- 
cause of his knowledge of Japanese politics and 
American officialdom. His recent return to Ja- 
pan would make him conversant with the situa- 
tions in Tokyo, and his past experience in the 
Japanese consular service in the United States, 
reinforced by his marriage to his American 
secretary,’ would give him some insight into the 
American affairs. On August 4, 1941 Nomura 
cabled the Tokyo foreign office: “I deeply fear 
that I may make a miscalculation at this point, 
and besides there is a limit to my ability. I 
therefore earnestly ask you to send at earliest 
convenience some senior in diplomatic service 
who is well versed in affairs in and out of Japan 
(for example, Ambassador Kurusu) to co-op- 
erate with me. I am unable to perceive the deli- 


Konove, Fumimaro, Memoirs (English trans- 
lation in the Report of the Joint Committee on the 
Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack of the Con 
gress of the United States (Washington, 1946) 
(hereafter cited as “JCI/’"’), Part 20, p. 3992 


* Konoyve, JC/, Pp. 3996 


* Kurusu’s family is distinctly international; he 
is, of course, a Japanese; his wife was born in New 
York of British parents; their two daughters all 
married American officers; and their adopted Japa 
nese daughter is engaged to marry a Chinese medical 
doctor 


cate shades of the policy of the government and 
am quite at a loss what to do.’’” 

When this cable reached Toyoda Teijiro, the 
new foreign minister who replaced Matsuoka 
after the cabinet change, he considered sending 
Kurusu to the United States as requested by 
Nomura, but the manifold difficulties of internal 
politics prevented him from taking any im- 
mediate step. On October 10, 1941, however, he 
told the American ambassador in Tokyo, 
Joseph Grew, that he intended to send a diplo- 
mat of wide experience, with the personal rank 
of ambassador, to assist Nomura in Washington 
because Nomura appeared to be “very fatigued”’ 
and did not send back as much information as 
he expected." But Toyoda did not mention who 
the man would be. Grew accordingly transmit- 
ted this information to Washington. This was 
probably the first official expression of the Japa- 
nese government’s intention to send a special 
mission to the United States. The actual realiza- 
tion of the plan was, however, very much de- 
layed by the downfall of the third Konoye cabi- 
net a week later. 

The successor of Premier Konoye was Gener- 
al Tojo Hideki. He was chosen because of the 
emperor’s desire to find someone who could ef- 
fectively control the army and thus be in a posi- 
tion to reach an agreement with the United 
States in the negotiations. Tojo became the man 
of the hour, as he was a full general in the active 
service of the army.’ Thus, in contrast to the 
allegation of many people that Tojo was war- 
like, he was committed to a policy of peace at 
the beginning, an attitude which at once disap- 
pointed the Germans, who had expected him to 
be a military interventionist who would check 
the American convoying operations in European 
waters.'3 Tojo’s foreign minister, Togo Heiha- 
chiro, accepted the post only with the specific 
understanding that he would resign if the nego- 
tiations with the United States were to be 
broken off or to fail.'* Before he became foreign 
minister, he had lived in Karuizawa, a summer 
resort, where Kurusu also dwelt. They saw each 


© International Military Tribunal for the Far 
East (hereafter cited as ‘‘Mil. Tri.”’), Exhibit 2921, 
Defence documents 1401-E-1. 


Joseph C. Grew, Ten years in Japan (New 
York, 1944), p. 456. 


" Tbid., p. 462. 
"3 Ibid., p. 463. 
4 [bid., p. 462. 
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other often and stressed the necessity of an 
agreement with America in order to avert a war. 
Having become the head of the foreign office, 
Togo brought up the question of sending 
Kurusu to the United States, and the appoint- 
ment was approved by the premier in early 
November. 

Kurusu personally did not desire to go to 
America at this juncture. Very likely he was 
conscious of the small chances of success, not 
to mention the possibility of being utilized by 
the military for some ulterior purpose. But, in 
principle, he agreed to the idea of sending some- 
one, not himself, to assist in the negotiations. 
Perhaps out of humility, he suggested that some 
senior diplomat of wide experience be sent in- 
stead,’s but the foreign minister replied that 
an older man could not endure the hardship of 
traveling across the vast Pacific and would not 
be physically competent to undertake the 
heavy work of the negotiations.” Kurusu ac- 
cepted the mission at last because he thought it 
was his duty as a diplomat and a Japanese citi- 
zen.'? Nomura praised him highly for his self- 
sacrifice."® 

Kurusu wanted to ascertain, first, the views 
of the important men both in and out of the 
government. He saw Tojo, who, figuring that 
the chances of success were only 30 per cent, 
set one month as the time limit for the negotia- 
tions.’? This implied that war might break out 
after the time limit if the negotiations were not 
successful by then. He also saw Ambassador 
Grew, whom he assured that, while he was 
bringing no new proposal to Washington, he 
was bringing ‘‘a fresh point of view to the con- 
versations and .. . [would] leave no stone un- 
turned to reach an agreement.’”° Grew opined 
in his Ten years in Japan that Kurusu was no 
“more friendly to the Nazis than to us,’ 
despite his signing of the Tripartite Pact. 


's KURUSU, p. 23. 

6 Thid. 

'? Kurusu to the writer, Jan. 8, 1951. 

'SNomurA Kichi Saburo, Beikoku ni tsukai 
shite: Nichi Bei kisho no kaiko [Serving in the United 
States: a retrospect of the Japanese-American nego- 
tiations]. (Tokyo, 1946), p. 142. Also Nomura’s 
answer to the writer’s queries, Nov. 1, 1950, through 
the kindness of Hashimoto Tetsuma, who inter- 
viewed Nomura in behalf of the writer. 

*9 KURUSU, Pp. 27. 

2° GREW, Pp. 471. 
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Kurusu left for Hong Kong on November 5, 
1941, where a Pan American plane was held up 
two days at the order of the American govern- 
ment to expedite his trip.” The following day 
Tokyo informed Nomura that Kurusu was com- 
ing and that his mission was ‘‘to convey in per- 
son to you information concerning the latest 
situation here, to assist you in the final stage of 
the negotiations, and by cooperating with you 
to break the deadlock so as to bring the ne 
gotiations speedily to a successful conclusion.””3 
Thus we see that the dispatch of Kurusu by the 
Japanese government represented an effort to 
solve the difficulty by diplomacy rather than 
by arms. 

He arrived in Washington on Novermber 15, 
and on November 18 he told Secretary Hull that 
Japan had full independence with respect to in- 
terpreting the Tripartite Pact and that she 
might do something to “outshine” it.*4 The 
meaning of ‘outshine’ was never exactly de- 
fined; it probably implied that, while Japan 
could not overtly renounce her commitment to 
the Tripartite Pact, a satisfactory agreement 
with the United States could outweigh the pact 
and reduce it to a dead letter. Kurusu also in 
dicated the possibility of restoring the status 
quo ante July 26, when Japan moved into 
southern Indo-China, in exchange for the 
American relaxation of the freezing order.?s 
Secretary Hull rejected it on the ground that the 
Japanese troops withdrawn from French Indo- 
China might be diverted to some equally ob- 
jectionable locality. 

This suggestion of Kurusu raised an inter- 
esting question as to whether he had brought 
some new formula from Tokyo, in contradiction 
to his conversations with Grew and Tokyo’s 
message to Nomura mentioned above. It was 
reported that Joseph B. Keenan, chief prosecu- 
tor in the International Military Tribunal for 
the Far East, revealed in a news conference in 
June 1946 that Kurusu had left Japan empow- 
ered to offer a new proposal of complete with- 
drawal of the Japanese troops from all of Indo- 
China in return for American cancellation of 


22 UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Foreign 
relations of the United States, Japan, 1931~41 (2 vols.; 
Washington, 1943) (hereafter cited as ‘‘For. rel.”’), 
II, 362. 

3 Mil. Tri., Exh. 2923, Def. doc. 1401-E-2, 
Togo’s telegram to Nomura, Nov. 6, 1941, No. 739. 

24 For. rel., Il, 364. 

8 Tbid., p. 750. 
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the freezing order, resumption of oil shipments, 
and the end of aid to China but that, while he 
was en route to the United States, Tojo 
changed the instruction and limited him to a 
withdrawal from south Indo-China only.” This 
was not the case. The fact was that the Tojo 
cabinet had worked out two proposals—Pro- 
posal A and Proposal B-—which were to be the 
new bases of discussions. Proposal A was pre- 
sented to the United States by Nomura on No- 
vember 7, 1941. It suggested the withdrawal of 
all Japanese troops from Indo-China when 
peace was established, and from China within 
two vears after the establishment of peace, with 
the exception of North China, Inner Mongolia, 
and Hainan Island. Japan was also to undertake 
to recognize the principles of economic nondis- 
crimination in the Pacific area if the same prin- 
ciples were to be uniformly applied to the rest of 
the world.?? Secretary Hull discarded it without 
much consideration, as he had learned from 
Magic’ that it was merely Japan’s bargain- 
ing document. Proposal B was cabled to No- 
mura at the time of Kurusu’s arrival. It was the 
Japanese modus vitendi, proposing three com- 
mitments: Japan was to transfer to northern 
Indo-China all the troops then stationed in 
southern Indo-China, pending the restoration 
of peace between China and Japan or the estab- 
lishment of general peace in the Pacific area, 
when Japan would withdraw all her troops from 
Indo-China; the United States was to supply 
Japan a required amount of petroleum products 
and to refrain from measures prejudicial to Ja- 
pan's effort to restore peace with China; and, 
lastly, both countries were to make no armed 
advance in the southeastern Asiatic and south- 
ern Pacific areas, to co-operate toward obtaining 
goods required by either in the Netherlands 
East Indies, and to restore commercial relations 
to those prevailing prior to the adoption of 
freezing measures.*? The two Japanese ambassa- 
dors, realizing the shortness of time and the 
urgency of the situation, were afraid that 
Proposal B might not be acceptable to the 
Americans. They decided “to ask our [their] 
government to insert in Plan B [Proposal B}] 
a promise to withdraw completely the Imperial 


* New York Times, June 18, 1946 
2? For. rel., 11, 7og-10 


** The Japanese secret code was broken by the 
American cipher experts in early May 1941. The 
intercepted messages bore the name of ‘‘Magic.”’ 


” For. vel. I, 755-56 


troops from the whole of Southern Indo- 
China’’s* instead of just removing or transferring 
them. Without waiting his government's reply, 
Kurusu broached this idea to Hull in the meet- 
ing of November 18, but it was discarded by 
Hull for the reason stated above. On the other 
hand, Tokyo also disapproved the plan. Thus it 
is clear sow that Kurusu indeed did not bring 
any new instruction and that there was no such 
thing as Tojo’s changing his instructions. 

After the Japanese surrender, ex-foreign 
minister Togo testified at the International 
Military Tribunal for the Far East that his 
motive in sending Kurusu to the United States 
“was that of having in Washington during that 
critical period an experienced career diplomat, 
to assist Admiral Nomura in conducting the ne- 
gotiations.”” Since he was requested by No- 
mura and since he and Togo “shared a sense of 
the importance of maintaining good relations 
with the United States, he was the natural 
choice for the purpose.’’3' Ex-Premier Tojo also 
testified, in regard to Kurusu, that “there was 
no design whatsoever to camouflage Japan’s in- 
tention, if any, to start war. It came purely 
from the wish to bring the negotiations to a 
successful conclusion.’’} 

While it is true that Tojo’s idea of a “‘success- 
ful conclusion” of the negotiations might result 
in the world-wide calamity of Japanese domina- 
tion of the Pacific and Asia, the above testi- 
mony indicated, nevertheless, that the true na- 
ture of Kurusu’s mission was to achieve ob- 
jectives by the meeting of minds instead of arms. 

It is not inconceivable that some elements in 
Japan might have entertained the idea of using 
Kurusu’s mission as a cover for a surprise at- 
tack. General R. Tanaka testified at the Tokyo 
trial that General Muto Teiichi, chief of the 
military affairs bureau of the war ministry, told 
him on December 9, 1941 that the dispatch of 
Kurusu was “nothing more than a sort of a 
camouflage of events leading to the opening of 
hostilities.’’33 But this was only the intention 
of some, not of all. 

Whatever might have been the real motive of 
the Japanese government in approving the 
dispatch of Kurusu, it worked unwittingly in 

3° Kurusu to writer, Jan. 8, rg5r1. 

3 Mil. Tri., Exh. 3646, Def. doc. 2927, affidavit 
of Togo. 

# Mil. Tri., Exh. 3655, Def. doc. 3000, affidavit 
of Tojo 

33 Mil. Tri., Record, p. 15871. 
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favor of the United States, because Kurusu’s 
mission prolonged the negotiations and assured 
the United States of more time for preparation. 
It seems naive to believe that he was sent merely 
to gain time for the surprise attack, for the 
Japanese high command had completed the war 
preparation before Kurusu’s mission was de- 
cided. To the Japanese a delay in hostilities was 
not a gain, but a loss.34 

To sum up the foregoing arguments, we 
might feel safe in concluding that the dispatch 
of Kurusu was not a sudden act of the Japanese 
government but had a history of at least three 
months. He was requested by Nomura and 
brought no new instructions with him. His mis- 
sion might have worked more in favor of the 
United States than of Japan. 


After the Japanese Proposal B was rejected 
by the United States, President Franklin Roose- 
velt conceived the idea of a modus vivendi for 
six months, in which period the United States 
was to resume economic relations with Japan in 
exchange for a Japanese promise not to send any 
more troops to Indo-China or the Manchurian 
border or any place southward and not to invoke 
the Tripartite Pact if the United States was in- 
volved in the European war. America was also 
to introduce Japan to a peace talk with China, 
without, however, the participation of the 
United States in the actual conversations.35 

In point of fact, the president was not the 
initiator of this modus vivendi. As early as No- 
vember 11, 1941, the Far Eastern division of 
the department of state had already suggested 
the possibility of a modus vivendi with Japan.* 
It recommended that the United States suggest 
direct negotiations between Japan and China 
to solve their differences. During the period of 
the negotiation, Japan was to offer an armistice, 
to refrain from further reinforcement of its ex- 
peditionary forces in China and French Indo- 
China, and to hold in abeyance shipment of 
military supplies to these troops; the United 
States was to hold in abeyance shipment of 
military supplies to China. Both Japan and the 
United States were not to undertake offensive 
military operations in any direction in the Pa- 

34 Mil. Tri., Exh. 2915, Def. doc. 2014, affidavit 
of Yamamoto Kumaichi, a foreign office officer. 


35 Penciled memorandum given by the president 
to the secretary of state, not dated but probably 
written shortly after November 20, 1941. 
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cific, and immediate negotiations should be con- 
ducted between them for a resumption of trade 
and commerce in certain commodities and serv- 
ices other than those materials essential to war- 
fare. After a Sino-Japanese peace settlement, 
the United States was to negotiate with them 
a full resumption of normal trade relations. 

Although no concrete action was taken on 
these suggestions, they nevertheless formed the 
harbinger of a few like attempts.2?7 That the 
president’s suggestions were made shortly after 
November 20 leads one to believe that he must 
have been influenced by the earlier efforts of his 
staff. Thus the credit of initiative must go to the 
experts of the department of state. But the 
presidential approval of the idea of a modus 
vivendi represented the first serious attempt to 
make it into a temporary national policy, which, 
if successfully carried out, might even have 
changed the history of the world. 

Secretary Hull agreed in principle to the idea 
of a modus vivendi with Japan, for it not only 
would give the United States more time for 
preparation but also might put off the evil day 
forever, once it was delayed.3* But the period of 
six months was too long for the purpose, so he 
reduced it to three months. After many drafts 
had been attempted the final version consisted 
of the following features :39 
1. An affirmation of peaceful intention by both 

governments. 

A promise by both governments not to advance 

by force or threat of force into areas in south- 

eastern or northeastern Asia or in the southern 
or in the northern Pacific areas. 

. An undertaking by Japan to withdraw its armed 
forces from southern French Indo-China and to 
reduce the total of her forces in French Indo- 
China to the number there on July 26, 1941 and 
not to send additional forces to Indo-China for 
replacement or otherwise. 

. An undertaking by the United States to relax 
the freezing order to the following extent: 

a) Imports from Japan to be freely permitted— 
two-thirds of it to be raw silk—and American 
goods frozen in Japan to be forwarded to the 
United States. 

b) Exports from the United States to Japan: 

(i) Bunkers and supplies for vessels engaged 
in the trade here provided for. 

(ii) Food supplies not in shortage in the 
United States. 


37 Henry Morgenthau, then secretary of the 
treasury, also prepared a draft of the modus vivendi. 


3§ For. rel., Il, 370. 
39 JCI, Part 14, Exh. 18, pp. 1150-54. 
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) Raw cotton to the extent of $600,000 per 
month 
Medical supplies. 
Petroleum: to be supplied on monthly 
basis for civilian uses only, such as 
fishing industry, transport system, etc. 
The amount of the petroleum would be 
decided after consultations with the 
governments of Britain and the Nether- 
lands 
The above amount may be increased 
later. 

5. An undertaking by Japan to relax freezing and 
export restrictions on the United States. 

6. An undertaking by the United States to ask 
Australia, Britain, and the Netherlands to take 
similar measures. 

Any Japanese talk with China to be based on 
peace, law, order, and justice. 

This modus vivendi to remain in force for three 
months, with an understanding that an extension 
would be in order after a general settlement is 
reached 


(vi) 


On November 22 Hull informed the diplo- 
matic representatives of China, Britain, the 
Netherlands, and Australia of the contents of 
the proposed modus vivendi, which pleased all 
of them except the Chinese ambassador, Hu 
Shih, who felt concern because the document 
did not restrain Japan from attacking China 
during the three-month period.4* Two days later 
Hull received them again to ascertain the reac- 
tion of their governments. Hu Shih complained 
again that the retention of 25,000 Japanese 
troops in Indo-China—the number of soldiers 
on July 26, 1941-—was a menace to China, and 
he suggested a reduction to 5,000. The other 
three representatives had not received instruc- 
tions from their governments and could give 
but a noncommittal response. Disappointed by 
their “lack of interest and lack of a disposition 
to cooperate,”’ Hull remarked that “they seemed 
to be thinking of the advantages to be derived 
without any particular thought of what we 
should pay for them, if anything.” 

On the same day, the Chinese foreign minis- 
ter, Qoo Tai-chi, informed Hu Shih of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s reaction to the American modus ti- 
vendi: ‘He got the impression that the United 
States Government has put aside the Chinese 
question in its conversations with Japan instead 
of seeking a solution, and is still inclined to ap- 
pease Japan at the expense of China.’”’# This 

# HULL, pp. 1073-74. 

“JCI, Part 14, Exh. 18, p. 1145. 


# Ibid., p. 1170. 


foreshadowed the steps that the Chinese were 
going to take. 

On November 25 the British answer came. 
While announcing full confidence in Hull’s 
diplomacy, London wanted Washington to de- 
mand of Japan a complete withdrawal of all 
Japanese troops—land, air,and sea—from Indo- 
China and a suspension of further military ad- 
vances in China, in addition to satisfactory as- 
surances regarding other areas in southeastern 
Asia, the southern Pacific, and Russia. Britain 
also doubted the desirability of resuming the 
oil shipment because “the Japanese have no 
shortage except for military purposes.’’43 

The Dutch answer approved the idea of a 
truce with Japan but stated that the retention 
of 25,000 Japanese troops in Indo-China con- 
stituted a danger. It also expressed doubt 
whether the shipment of matériel might not be 
quite as important as, or even more important 
than, the question of the number of troops.‘4 

Thus only in a very superficial way did the 
governments of Britain and the Netherlands 
approve the American-sponsored modus vivendt. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
they disapproved it politely and indirectly. In 
appearance, they agreed; in spirit, they did not. 

The Chinese reaction was unusually violent. 
Hu Shih was instructed to point out to Hull on 
November 25 that China was opposed to the 
proposed modus vivendi because its second ar- 
ticle did not apply to the conflict between 
China and Japan and that the third article, 
which permitted Japan to retain 25,000 troops 
in Indo-China, was inappropriate.*s Chiang 
Kai-shek also warned other important men on 
Capitol Hill of the danger of this modus vivendi. 
He sent a cable to his brother-in-law, T. V. 
Soong, who was then in Washington, for trans- 
mittal to Secretaries Knox and Stimson, stating 
gravely that, if the relaxation of the embargo 
or freezing regulations should go through, “the 
morale of the entire people [of China] will col- 
lapse and every Asiatic nation will lose faith, 
and indeed suffer such a shock in their faith in 
democracy that a most tragic epoch in the world 
will be opened. The Chinese Army will collapse, 
and the Japanese will be enabled to carry 
through their plans, so that even if in the future 
America would come to our rescue, the situation 
would be already hopeless. Such a loss would not 


43 Ibid., p. 1164. 
“4 [bid., p. 1174. 
4 Tbid., p. 1172. 
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be to China alone. . . . I do not indeed know how 
history in the future will record this episode.” 
Owen Lattimore, who was then an adviser to 
Chiang, was also instructed to pass on the 
Chinese reaction to Washington. He cabled his 
friend, Lauchlin Currie, at the White House 
that “any modus vivendi now arrived at with Ja- 
pan would be disastrous to Chinese belief in 
America and analogous to the closing of the 
Burma Road, which permanently destroyed 
British prestige. Japanese and Chinese defeat- 
sts would instantly exploit the resulting dis- 
illusionment and urge oriental solidarity against 
occidental treachery. It is doubtful whether 
either past assistance or increasing aid could 
compensate for the feeling of being deserted at 
this hour.’’47 

Chiang also sent an identical note to Winston 
Churchill for support. Churchill cabled Roose- 
velt: “Our anxiety is about China. If they col- 
lapse, our joint dangers would enormously in- 
crease. We are sure that the regard of the United 
States for the Chinese will govern your ac- 
tion,’’48 

Hull was very much displeased with these 
Chinese tactics of flooding Washington with pro- 
tests from all sides. He informed Hu Shih that 
the United States could, of course, cancel the 
modus vivendi, but “it must be with the under- 
standing that we [the United States] are not to 
be charged with failure to send our fleet into the 
area near Indo-China and into Japanese waters, 
if by any chance Japan makes a military drive 
southward.’’49 

A miserable moment for Hull had come, for 
he knew he was making an important decision 
which would affect the fate of mankind and the 
history of the world. To be or not to be? The 
Chinese opposed so violently; the British, the 
Australians, and the Dutch were apathetic. 
Widespread opposition within America and a 
confused domestic debate were bound to arise.5¢ 
Was not a truce with an aggressor an appease- 
ment? Was it not a defeat of our own moral 
grounds? What would happen if the Japanese 


“ Tbid., p. 1161. 
47 Ibid., p. 1160. 
“ Tbid., p. 1300. 
4” Ibid., p. 1169, 


8° U.S., Senate documents (79th Cong., 2d sess., 
doc. No. 244) (Washington, 1946), p. 36. 
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refused to accept it? The result could only be 
ruinous. 

The risk was too great to warrant the at- 
tempt. Hull decided to give up the game. He 
reported to President Roosevelt: “In view of 
the opposition of the Chinese Government and 
with the half-hearted support or the actual op- 
position of the British, Netherlands, and the 
Australian Governments, and in view of the 
wide publicity of the opposition and of the addi- 
tional opposition that will naturally follow 
through utter lack of an understanding of the 
vast importance and value otherwise of the 
modus vivendi, without in any way departing 
from my views about the wisdom and benefit 
of this step to all the countries opposed to the 
aggressor nations who are interested in the Pa- 
cific area, I desire very earnestly to recommend 
that at this time I... withhold the modus oi- 
vendi proposal.’’s' The president approved the 
recommendation, and so the modus vivendi 
was shelved. 

If this modus vivendi had been presented to 
the Japanese and found acceptable, the whole 
of world history might have changed. A delay 
of hostilities fron. December 1941 to February 
1942 might have caused the Japanese warlords 
to doubt the wisdom of attacking the United 
States because of the collapse of the German 
front in Russia in the winter of 1941. The aim 
of war is to win, and even the warlords would not 
choose to fight on the side that was apparently 
going to lose. 

On the following day, Hull presented to the 
Japanese ambassadors the famous November 
26 note, which was a comprehensive basic pro- 
posal for a general peaceful settlement of the 
Pacific originally designed for discussion with 
Japan during the three-month truce period. The 
Japanese government regarded it as an Ameri- 
can ultimatum. After having been assured of 
help from Germany and Italy, Japan struck at 
Pearl Harbor. But the two Japanese ambassa- 
dors in Washington did not know of the plan 
in advance.s3 


Harvard University 


5 JCI, Part 14, Exh. 18, p. 1176. 


* Testimony of General George C. Marshall, 
Senate doc. No. 244, p. 502. 


53 Ibid., p. 56. 
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Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte vom 15. Jahr- 
hundert bis sur Gegenwart. By Fritz 
HARTUNG. sth ed. rev. Stuttgart: Koehler, 
1950. Pp. 371. 


Unlike the third and fourth editions of 
Fritz Hartung’s Verfassungsgeschichte, which 
were simply reprints of the second (1922) with 
a few new sections added, the fifth edition 
appears in a new and vastly more readable 
format. Let no one be deceived, however, by 
the publisher’s blurb on the jacket, that the new 
edition represents a “thorough reworking” of 
previous editions “in the light of the historico- 
political experience of the fateful years since 
1933.’ The author has altered the basic text in 
very few instances. The only substantial changes 
are: (1) a reworking of the bibliographical notes 
which head each section of the book; (2) the 
interpolation of a general evaluation of Prussia’s 
position in German constitutional history (pp. 
101-10); and (3) the addition of a survey of 
constitutional developments since 1933 (pp. 
343-71) 

The bibliographical notes have been reduced 
by the elminination of some of the older titles 
now accessible in Dahlmann-Waitz and other 
bibliographies. The American student will find 
most helpful Hartung’s inclusion of references 
to the literature which appeared during the 
Nazi period. Unfortunately, the German reader 
will not be similarly assisted in catching up 
with the more recent work of non-German 
scholars. Even such directly pertinent titles as 
Henry F. Schwarz, The imperial privy council 
in the seventeenth century (Journal, XV [10943], 
319), and Franz L. Neumann, Behemoth (Jour- 
nal, XVII [1945], 280), seem to have escaped 
the author's notice 

In his preface, Hartung recognizes that 
events since 1914 demand of the historian that 
he re-examine his earlier judgments and work 
out in terms of this examination a new view of 
German history. Asserting that this task cannot 
be accomplished overnight, the author reverses 
field and decides not attempt it in his work as 
a whole. He has approached the problem only in 
the newly added section on the position of 
Prussia in German constitutional history. Here 


he presents a reasoned and qualified defense 
against those who would identify the Prussian 
political tradition wholly with militarism, ag- 
gression, and the Obrigkeitsgedanke. The heart 
of this defense is his exaltation of the great 
Prussian reformers of the Napoleonic period. 
The failure to carry through the Stein-Harden- 
berg reforms Hartung designates as “the de- 
cisive fact for the entire course of Prussian and, 
beyond it, for German constitutional history” 
(p. 108). He holds the Prussian nobility pri- 
marily responsible for the failure, while the ab- 
sence of a nineteenth-century monarch with the 
biirgerliche Fortschrittsfrendighcit of Frederick 
William I prevented the resumption of the fight 
to subordinate the nobility to the interest of the 
state as a whole. Thus it was that the old 
obrigkeitlicher Charakter of the constitution sur- 
vived into the twentieth century. 

On the whole, this evaluation is consistent 
with the major interpretive canons which 
Hartung used in composing his work over thirty 
years ago. One wonders whether he does not 
place too much stress on the unwillingness of 
the ruling class to reform the constitution. Cer- 
tainly, the Prussian rulers were aided in resist- 
ing internal reforms by the widespread ac- 
ceptance of a theory of the state which Hartung 
shares. In speaking of the liberation of the in- 
dividual by the great reformers of 1807, Hartung 
touches on this theory: “Of course this indi- 
vidual liberated was not to lead a private, self- 
centered life outside the state; rather he should 
continue as a citizen to belong to the state, no 
longer passively, but as an active participant 
in the administration previously conducted by 
the bureaucracy alone” (p. 107; italics mine). 
The way of renovation for Hartung, as for so 
many of his intellectual contemporaries of the 
late empire, was to draw the people into the 
state, not to subordinate the state to the people. 
The state was an end, liberalism and constitu- 
tional reform a means, a way of strengthening 
the state. This instrumentalist liberalism, in 
which the integrity of the state is assigned a 
higher value than the realization of popular 
rights, has left its mark in the national myth- 
making in which, willy-nilly, the historian is 
bound to engage. For Hartung, the bureaucratic 
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reformers of 1807 are heroes (they worked from 
the top down); the revolutionaries of 1848 are 
relegated shapelessly to limbo. Success is not 
the basis for this judgment, for on Hartung’s 
own evidence the revolutionaries made as great 
a contribution to constitutional reform in Prus- 
sia as did Stein and Hardenberg. The judgment 
springs from deeper wells in the German liberal 
consciousness, where only rights granted from 
above seem to have value. 

A similar attitude must underlie Hartung’s 
retention of his earlier harsh judgment on the 
Progressives, whose democratically motivated 
resistance to the Bismarckian bandwagon in 
1867 he brands as “rigid adherence to the doc- 
trines of a past age” (p. 272). For the National 
Liberals he has only praise: they recognized 
the “power of facts” in breaking with the Pro- 
gressives in 1867. The connection between this 
action and the subsequent disintegration of the 
National Liberals is not drawn by Hartung. He 
can only blame Bismarck for smashing the 
National Liberals, not the latter for committing 
suicide through their “realistic” adjustment to 
the Prussian Staatsgedanke. When the historian 
exalts the liberals who submitted to the Prussian 
state as against those who resisted it, can he 
also condemn the Prussian conservatives for re- 
fusing to part with their powers? Did not the 
liberal historians contribute to the conservative 
hegemony when, in their picture of the past, 
they glorified those who dispensed rights from 
above rather than those who fought for them 
from below? 

The newly added final chapter on constitu- 
tional developments since 1933 contains a criti- 
cal analysis of the Nazi state and a useful de- 
scription of the constitutions of eastern and 
western Germany. Hartung shows the persist- 
ence of old problems and traditions in the fram- 
ing of the two new constitutions: the relations 
of central to state (Land) powers, of private 
rights to state authority. While he indicates 
the impact of the occupation authorities on the 
West German Bund constitution, he makes no 
analysis of the indigenous political struggles 
which went into its framing. He correctly em- 
phasizes the strong position of the West Ger- 
man chancellor, but in my opinion fails to bring 
out sufficiently the enormous powers which the 
professional bureaucracy of the Lander can ex- 
ercise through the Bundesrat. Even more strik- 
ing is his silence on the key question raised by 
the constitution of the East German Democrat- 
ic Republic: How does it serve the Socialist 
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Unity party in controlling the state? In short, 
Hartung’s treatment of the new constitutions is 
essentially formal and descriptive; unlike the re- 
mainder of his work, it is not informed by 
thorough political analysis. 

That Hartung did not subject his work to a 
more thoroughgoing revision will surely evoke 
a feeling of regret in most of his readers. Yet is 
not this very feeling a tribute to the essential 
quality of a work which, though conceived al- 
most thirty turbulent years ago, still stands as 
the best in its field? Whatever one’s differences 
with Hartung’s conceptional framework, one 
must respect his decision not to alter the spirit 
or the substance of his work. A thorough re- 
valuation of Germany’s tragic history is a task 
which he has rightly left to others. 


Car. E. SCHORSKE 


Wesleyan University 


Die diplomatisch-politischen Beszichungen swi- 
schen England und der Schweis im Zeitalter 
der Restauration. By MARGRItT HATzE. (‘“‘Bas- 
ler Beitriige zur Geschichtswissenschaft,” 
Vol. XXXIV.) Basle: Verlag von Helbing & 
Lichtenhahn, 1949. Pp. 219. 


This careful monograph deals with Anglo- 
Swiss diplomatic relations over a period longer 
than that usually associated with Karl Ludwig 
von Haller’s famous term “Restoration.” 
Some thirty pages are devoted to the years 
1789-1813, ninety to the period 1813-15, and 
sixty to the period 1815~30. In the first period 
England was quick to use Switzerland as a 
center of counterrevolutionary activities. More 
than once, subsidies were proposed to bring 
the country into the war, but Bonaparte’s Act 
of Mediation in 1803 made such further efforts 
profitless. 

In the critical years 1813-15 England strong- 
ly favored Swiss independence and neutrality. 
Fhe author brings out Viscount Castlereagh’s 
concern for Switzerland as a ‘“‘keystone”’ of the 
new Europe and his desire to strengthen her 
against French influence, though, in view of the 
declared scope of the monograph, it is surprising 
that no reference is made to William Pitt’s origi- 
nal statement of such policies in his famous 
draft to Count S. R. Vorontsov in January 1805. 
Stratford Canning, who was appointed minister 
to the confederation in 1814, was instructed to 
counter French influence but to avoid directly 
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favoring any one party. Castlereagh would 
make no great promises to the Swiss at the 
Congress of Vienna but worked sympathetically 
for the admission of the three “new’’ cantons, 
for the transfer of the bishopric of Basle to 
Bern, and for giving Geneva a direct territorial 
connection with the other cantons. Though 
Stratford Canning wished Switzerland to have 
the Valtelline, Castlereagh was content to see 
this, along with Bormio and Chiavenna, go to 
strengthen Austria’s position in Italy. The 
epoch-marking guarantee of Swiss neutrality 
and independence, formally proclaimed by the 
great powers on November 20, 1815, had the 
active support of the British. 

The brief treatment which Margrit Hatze 
gives to the period 1815-30 may be justified by 
the absence of important diplomatic develop- 
ments in these years. The Cambridge history of 
British foreign policy has no mention of Switzer- 
land in the post-Napoleonic era until the Son- 
derbund crisis of 1847. The author contrives to 
distil some substance out of these rather dreary 
years: commerce, religious questions, proposed 
Swiss emigration to Canada, and the tourist 
trade are treated. Perhaps most significant is 
Stratford Canning’s effort to encourage the 
federal diet to strengthen and centralize the 
Swiss military system. Measures were soon 
taken to this end, but Miss Hatze is careful not 
to give the British minister too much credit for 
them. England’s disapproval of the efforts 
made by the eastern powers in the years 1820-22 
to get Switzerland to expel “dangerous” po- 
litical refugees is an example of the growing rift 
in the European concert. Some interesting side 
lights emerge—for example, the strong and per- 
haps romantically inspired sympathies for 
Switzerland in the house of commons. To the 
philhellenism of these years something in the 
nature of philhelvetism should be added. 

The monograph is solidly based on the stand- 
ard printed sources, together with much material 
from the Bundesarchiv in Bern and from the 
foreign office papers in the public record office. 
The author does not use Sir Charles Webster’s 
authoritative studies of Castlereagh’s foreign 
policy, where she could have found a brief, yet 
indispensable, summation of British policy to- 
ward Switzerland. Instead, she refers on several 
occasions to Harold Nicolson’s vastly inferior 
Congress of Vienna (Journal, XIX [1947], 
80-81). This is hardly a serious criticism, how- 
ever, as the author works largely with the pri- 
mary materials and handles them with great 
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competence. England’s continuing concern 


with Swiss independence in these years is con- 
vincingly demonstrated. 


E. J. KNAPTON 
Wheaton College 


Empire of the North Atlantic: The maritime 
struggle for North America. By GERALD S. 
GRAHAM, Rhodes professor of imperial his- 
tory in the University of London. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1950. Pp. 325. 
$5.00. 


Gerald Graham’s latest book deals with the 
“curious unity of western Europe and North 
America . . . a unity based on the indivisibility 
of a great ocean” (p. 310). His theme is the de- 
velopment of British supremacy in the North 
Atlantic until, after Waterloo, it became the 
foundation of a world-wide empire maintained 
by remote control. The topic spreads over the 
conventional boundaries of naval and colonial 
history and foreign relations; but it avoids the 
dull weight which presses so often upon the 
history of these fields. There is a happy blend 
of narrative and interpretation, of research and 
synthesis from a wide range of specialized 
studies. The narrative is ample but never 
tedious; the author combines a clear sense of 
purpose with a notable freshness of approach. 
The early adventures of England on the sea are 
described in a carefully prepared French and 
Spanish setting. Acadia, Nova Scotia, and Cape 
Breton, with its Louisburg, appear in their own{ 
proper context, not with the perfunctory ob- 
trusiveness which is sometimes their fate. And 
the fall of Quebec in 1759 is treated in a manner 
which is as original as it is scholarly. 

Freshness of approach springs naturally from 
vigorous thought. Graham does not shirk the 
question why Britain became so powerful; but 
he refuses to take refuge in a mystical affinity 
between Englishmen and the sea, of which he 
finds no sign before about 1575. Nor is geogra- 
phy an easy explanation, although in a profound 
sense it lies at the root of the matter. Converse- 
ly, it is not sufficient to condemn the direction of 
French sea power by the state. Richelieu’s policy 
failed mainly because it was not followed up. 
Much of Britain’s success, as the author sees it, 
can be attributed to a determined naval policy 

-for example, against the Armada and during 
the Commonwealth—rather than to the undi- 
rected inspiration of seafaring men. And, nega- 
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tively, the defeat of Britain in the American 
war came when this direction was lacking, when 
diplomacy failed, when politics interfered with 
strategy, and when the essential largeness of 
view was lost in local considerations. England 
at times, like France, was tempted to scatter her 
resources and yield up the vital concentration 
of power on which the empire of the North 
Atlantic depended. 

Such general reflections are intermingled 
with the careful analysis of crucial points in the 
story. The situation in 1748 bears such an 
analysis; for its dramatic outcome twelve years 
later does not seem inherent in the conditions 
of the time. Similarly, the triumph of Britain 
over Napoleon at sea was assisted by the decline 
of French naval efficiency from its peak between 
1778 and 1782. Even the brief concluding chap- 
ters contain illuminating comments on such 
matters as the French acceptance of British 
sea power after 1815; the resulting paradox of 
British adventures on land (is this really 
sound?) ; the suddenness of basic changes in the 
elements of power, from steam propulsion, 
which almost aroused panic in mid-century, to 
the rapid decline of British industrial supremacy 
after 1890 and the more obvious moral pointed 
by the flight of Sir John William Alcock and 
Arthur W. Brown across the north Atlantic in 


1919. Graham’s book has much topical interest. 
Its argument is in accord with current modes of 
thought. It is also very good history. 


G. H. GuTTRIDGE 


University of California 


La révolution des notables: Mounier et les mo- 
narchiens, 1789. By JEAN Ecret, professeur 
a la faculté de Poitiers. Paris: Librairie Ar- 
mand Colin, 1950. Pp. 244. Fr. 400. 


The role played by the province of Dauphiné 
in the movements which preluded the French 
Revolution is well known. The notables of the 
three orders of this province, meeting at Vizille 
on July 21, 1788 to protest against the political 
and judicial reforms of the royal ministers, con- 
trived to find the proper phrases to stir the pa- 
triotic emotions of all France. Later, at Romans, 
they gave to the provincial estates of Dau- 
phiné an organization which excited the emula- 
tion of the other provinces. The man who led 
and inspired the notables in all these activities, 
who held the pen and phrased the resolutions 
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that were adopted, was Jean-Joseph Mounier, 
then only thirty years old, the first of the revo- 
lutionary leaders to become favorably known 
taroughout the kingdom. An exceptionally bril- 
liant career seemed to be opening for him when 
he appeared at Versailles and took his seat 
among the more than six hundred deputies of 
the third estate. 

Along with his luggage, Mounier carried to 
Versailles the same ideas of revolution that he 
had entertained in Dauphiné, namely, a series 
of moderate reforms, in the main of which the 
king and the representatives of the three or- 
ders were to collaborate; there was to be no vio- 
lent overturning; and the final result was to be 
a limited monarchy with a bicameral parlia- 
ment, as in England. This conception of the 
French Revolution which Mounier and his sup- 
porters defended in 1789 accounts for Jean 
Egret’s over-all title: La révolution des notables. 
More indicative of the contents of the book, and 
much more meaningful, is the subtitle: Mounier 
et les monarchiens. 

The image that emerges from the mosaic put 
together! by Egret is that of a doctrinaire wrap- 
ping himself about with the mantle of intransi- 
gence. Around him are grouped the figures of 
his fellow monarchiens: Msgr. Le Franc de 
Pompignan, Msgr. Champion de Cicé, Msgr. 
de la Luzerne, the Marquis de Blacons, the 
Comte de Virieu, Lally-Tolendal, Malouet, 
Bergasse, and Clermont-Tonnerre. They were 
so intent on the establishment of institutions on 
the English mode] that they failed to realize 
that their ideas of revolution were already out- 
moded and that popular opinion, voiced by such 
realists as the Comte de Mirabeau and Joseph 
Barnave, was demanding something far more 
drastic. Only feebly supported by Necker, the 
spineless royal minister, the monarchiens were 
overwhelmed by the votes of their fellow-depu- 
ties in the national assembly in early September 
1789 and were swept into the realm of innocuous 
desuetude by the events of October 5-6. The 
tide of total revolution was too much for them 
to stem. 

Egret is no novice in the field of history. In 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
doctorate at the University of Paris, he offered 
as his principal thesis a two-volume work on 
Le parlement de Dauphiné et les affaires publiques 
dans le deuxiéme moitié du XVIII* siecle and as 
his complementary thesis a volume on Les der- 
niers états de Dauphiné: Romans (septembre 
1788—janvier 1789). Both these works appeared 
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in print in 1942. The present study is the sequel 
to his complementary thesis. 

Confidence in the thoroughness of the au- 
thor’s research is enhanced by the character of 
his footnotes and bibliography. The greater 
part of Mounier’s private papers, he informs us, 
has been lost, no doubt destroyed; but in pri- 
vate collections, departmental archives, the 
municipal library of Grenoble, and the Archives 
Nationales, he found quantities of manuscript 
material, much of which had never been ex- 
ploited. Nothing in the form of pertinent print- 
ed material seems to have escaped his vigilant 
eye, even articles in obscure periodicals. 

In fine, Mounier’s revolutionary career, 
which began in June 1788 with his activities in 
Dauphiné and which ended in May 1790 with 
his emigration, has here been traced with such 
an application of care and understanding that 
the word “definitive” must be employed to 
characterize the operation. 


MITCHELL B. GARRETT 


University of North Carolina 


Les institutions de la France sous la Révolution et 
l’Empire. By Jacques Gopecxor, professeur 
a la Faculté des Lettres et a |’Institut 
d'Etudes politiques de Toulouse. (‘Histoire 
institutions,” ed. Lovurs HALPHEN.) 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1951. 
Pp. 687. Fr. 1, 800. 


des 


This volume will be a very welcome one in- 
deed to professors of the history of the French 
Revolution in this country (and presumably in 
France and other countries as well). Nothing 
quite like it exists elsewhere. Although the 
works of Adhémar Fsmein on the laws of France 
from 1789 to 1815, of Philippe Sagnac on the 
civil legislation of the French Revolution, and 
the compendium of Cohen and Guyot on the 
legislative acts of the Revolution all cover a 
part of what Jacques Godechot does in this big 
volume, none of them includes within its scope 
so many of the Revolution’s constructive areas 
or so long a period of time. Godechot goes back 
to the philosophes of the eighteenth century and 
moves forward to the fall of Napoleon, covering, 
as he advances, political, administrative, ju- 
dicial, financial, economic, social, religious, edu- 
cational, and public opinion institutions. He de- 
liberately omits military institutions and elides 
the Catholic church, because the series is ex- 
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pected to have separate volumes on each of those 
aspects of institutional history. The only areas 
that seem to have been neglected are those of 
manners and customs and diplomatic institu- 
tions (except in so far as they are treated under 
the heading of administration). 

In a book of this length and scope, it would be 
miraculous if reviewers could not find some 
statements of fact or some interpretations with 
which to disagree. The present reviewer would 
consider the few instances of that nature that he 
has found hardly worthy of more than mention, 
were it not for the fact that they reveal certain 
tendencies. One of these tendencies is a pro- 
vincialism that is common not merely among 
French historians writing about French history 
but among American historians writing about 
American history and among any historians 
writing about their national history. Godechot 
persists, for example, in believing that the Con- 
stituants knew little about the American decla- 
ration of rights, preferring to overlook the 
testimony of Fay, Chinard, Mornet, myself, 
and others to the contrary. In general, the au- 
thor seems to insist too much upon the autoch- 
thonous origin of the French Revolution, dis- 
regarding its biblical, classical, and English, as 
well as American, rootlets, and, in so doing, he 
makes the Revolution more a part of national 
and less a part of world history. 

Another tendency that several dubious state- 
ments seem to betray is pro-republicanism. 
Godechot not only states without qualification 
that Louis XIV said, “L’état c’est moi,” but he 
does not take into account the possibility that 
the actual statements upon which those legend- 
ary words are based might imply not merely an 
announcement of the king’s assumption of the 
power of the state but also of its responsibilities. 
Other examples of tendenz occur in the treatment 
of Napoleon. The military institutions of the 
Consulate and Empire are rebuked, at least by 
implication, for having brought on a rupture 
with the United States (pp. 592-93) and the vio- 
lation of civil liberties (p. 665). But are not the 
same rebukes deserved by the First Republic? 
Yet Godechot does not mention the Directory’s 
war with the United States (which Bonaparte 
brought to a close) and seems to excuse the 
First Republic for its militarism. 

The reviewer’s prejudices in the latter regard 
happen to coincide with the author’s. He too 
prefers republicanism to authoritarianism, and 
he too believes that, since Napoleon might 
more easily have avoided war than the First Re- 
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public could have (at least until 1796), failure to 
realize their respective reform programs is 
more fairly attributable to the necessity of 
fighting a war in the case of the First Republic 
than in the case of the Empire. Still, this argu- 
ment pays inadequate deference to the moral 
obligation on the part of revolutionaries— 
whether republican or authoritarian—to be 
realistic. Revolutionaries are not totally ab- 
solved of their shortcomings by the intervention 
of foreign powers in their revolutions, for real- 
istic revolutionaries would either have fore- 
stalled intervention or have foreseen the proba- 
bility of, and taken the proper precautions 
against, it. 

Bits of tendentious writing are as much to 
be expected in a big book on a complex subject 
as are occasional errors. The amazing thing is 
that in this work they are so few. The author is 
to be greatly commended for his over-all ju- 
dicial tone and accurate and extensive knowl- 
edge. His reputation, already great, as an au- 
thority in this field will be much enhanced by 
the present work. 

Since French books have sometimes been 
critized in this country for the carelessness of 
their scholarly paraphernalia, it is a pleasure to 
commend this one for its carefulness in this re- 
gard. The book is well printed, contains three 
maps and a concordance of Gregorian and 
Revolutionary calendars, has a good index (in 
addition to an analytical “table of contents’’), 
and provides numerous and comprehensive 
bibliographical references. The bibliographies 
are made especially valuable by regular indica- 
tions of questions a étudier. This book is ob- 
viously a book by a scholar for scholars (the 
narrative background is almost entirely omit- 
ted), but it will probably long remain the stand- 
ard reference on the constructive efforts and 
achievements of the French Revolution and 
Napoleon. 

Louis GOTTSCHALK 


University of Chicago 


America faces Russia: Russian-American rela- 
tions from early times to our day. By THOMAS 
A. BAtLey. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1950. Pp. 368. $4.00. 
Thomas A. Bailey, an unusually prolific 
craftsman in the field of American diplomatic 
history, has now directed his attention to the 
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subject of American-Russian relations in a 
manner calculated to appeal to the general 
reader as well as to the scholar. The latter, no 
less than the former, will again be grateful for 
the clarity and precision of his literary style, 
whatever their judgment on the work as a 
whole. His subject matter has not been con- 
sidered a notably rewarding or particularly im- 
portant field of scholarly endeavor until the 
impact of recent events has inevitably aroused 
interest beyond the usual coterie of specialists 
whose claims were already staked out. But con- 
trary to what might naturally be assumed, he 
has refused to concede the bulk of his space to 
an account of American-Soviet relations. The 
emphasis is instead upon the pre-1917 era be- 
cause “much of the more recent period is rea- 
sonably familiar to prospective readers, and the 
unavailability of relevant documents militates 
against writing with satisfying finality” (p. vi). 

Following his customary methods, Bailey 
stresses American public opinion, in so far as it 
can be determined from contemporary news- 
papers and magazines, and reprints a number of 
cartoons to illustrate various aspects of the rela- 
tions between the two countries. The book is 
avowedly written from the point of view of the 
United States—a circumstance which is regret- 
table but readily understandable because of the 
present state of documentation from the Rus- 
sian side and the fact that the author is not an 
authority on Russian history. He states as much 
in his preface, and the few errors that I noticed 
do indeed indicate a lack of familiarity with the 
Russian scene as compared to the American. 
More serious than minor factual errors are the 
author’s confident assertions about Russian— 
especially Soviet—policy which even to “ex- 
perts” are obscure and controversial points. On 
page 290, for example, Bailey speaks glibly of 
the evolution of Marxism-Leninism (which he 
renders ‘‘Marxist-Leninism”) into something 
which might be called ‘Stalinism.’ The Soviet 
regime, we are told, has “abandoned Marxist 
communism” and “veered over to a system of 
state socialism,” its leaders having “long since 
ceased to practice communism as defined by the 
Bolshevik revolutionists.” What he is trying to 
say is apparent, but, as it stands, this is the kind 
of breath-taking generalization that might pass 
for profound analysis in the editorial columns of 
the daily press but has no place in a work of 
scholarship. It should be recorded in all fairness, 
however, that these passages are not typical of 
Bailey’s approach throughout, for his book is 
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based to a considerable extent on industrious 
research in the primary sources 

Much of America faces Russia is devoted to 
resurrecting and demolishing various myths and 
legends about Russo-American relations. The 
obvious relish with which this is accomplished 
seems somewhat exaggerated at this late date, 
although one cannot quarrel with his conclu- 
sions. While many readers may not be aware of 
it, Bailey is hardly a pioneer in upsetting the 
tradition that all was serene betwen the two 
powers prior to the Bolshevist Revolution. In 
fact, it would now almost be a “revisionist” 
view to state that relations were, after all, quite 
friendly in the nineteenth century. It seems 
likely that few laymen, even those of the “edu- 
cated” variety, will know enough about the sub- 
ject really to appreciate the author’s excessive 
eagerness to enlighten them, while those with 
some prior knowledge surely have been sub- 
jected to the debunking process before. Still, it 
may be that there will be some interested read- 
ers to whom it will come as a genuine surprise 
to cite only the most obvious of the shattered 
legends—that the Russian fleet did not come to 
the United States during the Civil War out of 
motives of pure friendship. Amid all this studied 
iconoclasm, one minor but peculiarly hardy 
myth remains to be scotched. This is the oft 
repeated statement that Lenin and his cohorts 
crossed Germany in a “sealed railway car’’ on 
their return from exile in 1917 (p. 234). Because 
of the unwelcome attentions of certain German 
Social Democrats, who tried to gain an audience 
with him on the journey, no doubt Lenin 
wished it had indeed been a sealed car. The story 
seems to have gained currency because the 
Russians were given extraterritorial privileges 
by the German authorities. 

Despite a much more substantial account of 
relations in the nineteenth century and the use 
of archival materials, Bailey’s volume will not 
entirely supersede Foster Rhea Dulles’ Road to 
Teheran (Princeton, N.J., 1944). Dulles has 
given a fuller treatment of American-Soviet re- 
lations (except, obviously, for the postwar 
years) and provides what seems to me a better- 
balanced appraisal of the period between the 
two world wars. Of course, Dulles was writing 
in the heyday of wartime amity, which reached 
a peak at the Teheran Conference of 1943, and 
his history positively oozes with the spirit of 
good will. While it would not be accurate to say 
that Bailey’s account of the postwar years 
oozes with hostility, the abrupt shift in the 


American climate of opinion in regard to all 
things Russian has left its indelible stamp on 
the last few chapters. The tone of urbanity and 
the cool objectivity which distinguish his re- 
cital of events in the nineteenth century is no- 
tably lacking in his discussion of the ‘‘cold war.” 

But, as has been noted, it is the pre-1017 
period that most concerns the author, and, in 
the dimensions of a single-volume study, one 
should be safe in assuming that no more 
scholarly and readable work covering those 
decades is likely to appear in the future. The 
book is amply, though not heavily, documented 
with footnotes, and a selected bibliography is 
arranged by chapters at the end. 


Rosert D. WARTH 
Rutgers University 
The Newark Colleges 


Twentieth-century economic thought. Edited by 
GLENN Hoover. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1950. Pp. 814. 

This book contains a collection of twenty es- 
says, each by a different author, on the more 
significant issues of contemporary economic 
policy. Although written by economists, the 
book is, according to its editor, not primarily 
designed for them but rather for the “‘more in- 
formed general reader” (p. xi). This statement 
may produce the impression that social scien- 
tists who do not specialize in economics could 
obtain from the book a reasonably clear view of 
what present-day economics is about. But the 
book does not fulfil such an expectation, since 
only three of the essays (by H. Gordon Hayes, 
by Benjamin Higgins, and by Frank H. Knight) 
devote more than scant attention to problems 
of economic theory. The others, although not de- 
void of theory, are concerned chiefly with prob- 
lems of economic policy and, more particu- 
larly, those problems of economic policy which 
are most widely discussed and command the 
greatest public attention in the United States. 
Thus the book can perhaps best be described as 
a guide to the more important economic prob- 
lems which have recently been, and still con- 
tinue to be, topics of political discussion in the 
United States. 

At first glance the work presents an almos‘4 
bewildering variety. The authors represent a di4 
versity of age groups; there is a woman among 
them; some of them are teachers, others ad 
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ministrators or researchers; not only are all re- 
gions of the United States represented, but one 
author is Canadian and one Swiss; not all au- 
thors are economists but some are historians, 
specialists in business administration, and one is 
a botanist; and, finally, most political shades of 
opinion—from extreme individualism to fairly 
extreme collectivism—are represented, although 
I believe that none of the authors could be 
designated as a socialist. 

Moreover, the different essays vary con- 
siderably in length and, what is more important, 
in general conception. For example, Thomas P. 
Brockway’s essay on economic imperialism is 
mainly a survey of the points raised in a few 
significant contributions on the theory and his- 
tory of imperialism (notably in the writings of 
Charles A. Conant, John A. Hobson, and 
William L. Langer), with only little space de- 
voted to the applicability of these doctrines to 
contemporary policies. Higgins’ essay on ‘The 
modern theory of economic fluctuations” is an 
elementary discussion of modern business-cycle 
theory. He is not concerned with the history of 
doctrine but only with an exposition, in as 
simple language as possible, of the interrelation 
between the relevant variables determining 


economic fluctuation. The chapter contributed 


by the editor on “International economic 
policies” is a lucid and comprehensive list of 
different forms of protectionism, their social, 
economic, and political effects, and the grounds 
on which they have been justified, as well as a 
critique of these justifications. Frank H. 
Knight’s essay on “The determination of just 
wages”’ contains, among other things, a philo- 
sophical disquisition on the meaning of justice 
and equality and its relevance to economic 
theory. Karl Sax’s chapter on “Population and 
agriculture” contains an exhaustive factual 
analysis of the relations between population 
growth and food resources in different parts of 
the world, to which are added conclusions on 
the prospective development of living standards 
in various underdeveloped regions. 

In spite of this variety in the treatment of 
various topics, there is one characteristic making 
for a high degree of unity in the book. All the 
authors are “radical” representatives of a par- 
ticular point of view. One has almost the im- 
pression that the editor has attempted to avoid 
contributions by authors whose views might be 
regarded as moderate, at least on the topic of 
their contribution. For example, Harry G. 
Brown, perhaps the most outspoken living apos- 


tle of Henry George, contributes an essay on 
taxation; and the two chapters on the structure 
of American enterprise (monopoly versus com- 
petition) are contributed by T. J. Kreps, who 
was economic adviser to the trust-busting 
Temporary National Economic Committee, and 
by Emerson P. Schmidt, who is director of re- 
search of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and one of the stanchest interpreters of 
free enterprise as understood by American big 
business. 

The consequence is a volume which makes 
very lively reading. Although clashes of opinion 
are not too frequent, several essays overlap, 
and hence on a number of problems (wage de- 
termination, principles of taxation, place of gov- 
ernment in economic affairs, measures to at- 
tain a high level of employment) various, some- 
times antagonistic, viewpoints are expressed. 
The book has a short three-page index which is 
almost superfluous, since it contains few cross- 
references and each major entry refers to only 
one chapter. 

Bert F. Hoseitz 


University of Chicago 


British politics since 1900. By D. C. SomERVELL, 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 265. $3.75. 


D. C. Somervell earned the gratitude of 
many readers for his abridgment of Arnold J. 
Toynbee’s Study of history (New York and 
London, 1947). Somervell’s present volume, he 
explains, is “a history of party politics, of the 
rising and falling of governments and the ups 
and downs of party political opinion in the 
country, using only such parts of general history 
as were necessary for the elucidation of my 
theme”’ (preface). On examination it appears 
less a history than an informal, lively, and often 
witty commentary on party fortunes and party 
leaders in the past half-century. The student 
familiar with the period, while learning nothing 
new, may be entertained or challenged by the 
comments and can make the necessary correc- 
tions for bias. The general reader without de- 
tailed knowledge of the period is likely to be 
seriously misled. 

A twenty-page retrospect traces the origins 
of imperialism (which is blamed less on Ben- 
jamin Disraeli than on “the awful example of 
Midlothian in action” [p. 13]) and the rise of the 
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Labor party with major emphasis on Fabian 
contributions. Thirty pages devoted to Arthur 
Balfour's government seems disproportionate, 
its only constructive measure having been the 
Education Act, built on Fabian foundations. 
The next fifty pages cover the Liberal govern- 
ments to the outbreak of war in 1914. Something 
is done to redress the still inadequate apprecia- 
tion of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Of his 
policy of granting immediate self-government to 
the Boer republics, denounced by Conserva- 
tives as “criminal levity,’’ Somervell says, “The 
result entirely justified this bold, generous and 
truly Gladstonian experiment.’ For the rest, 
David Lloyd George’s budget, the Parliament 
Act, and Home Rule receive major emphasis. 
Especially in his treatment of the wartime coali- 
tion and its aftermath from 1918 to 1922 it be- 
comes clear that the author’s distaste for Lloyd 
George is as great as that of Neville Chamber- 
lain 

Although the fortunes of England were in the 
hands of the Tories for seventeen out of the 
twenty interwar vears and the Labor govern 
ments of 1924 and 1929-31, being minority gov- 
ernments, were powerless to impose their views 
on the country, the casual reader might easily 
get the impression from Somervell’s pages that 
the major ills of England in that period were due 
to the ineptitude of the Labor party and its 
leaders. Tory sins of omission, which were vast, 
go unnoticed while Tory sins of commission, es 
pecially in foreign policy, receive very lenient 
treatment? Sir John Simon’s bungling of the 
Manchurian -crisis, the double-dealing of Sir 
Samuel Hoare and his colleagues on the Peace 
Ballot and Abyssinia, and the fiasco of non- 
intervention in Spain are not wholly white- 
but less than their due 


washed receive far 


weight 


In general, the treatment of foreign policy 
bears eloquent though unconscious testimony to 
the disastrous intluence of J. M 
views.* Without that influence not only on leaders 
like Chamberlain but on the rank and file in the 
country, the record of appeasement from 1933 


Keynes’s 


to 1939 would be inconceivable. Somervell’s 
'P. 57. Cf. The Condemnation of W. E 


stone’s imperialism, p. 13 


Glad 


?G. D. H. Corr’s A history of the Labour party 
from 1914 (Journal, XXIII [1951], 146-47) is never 
mentioned 

* John Maynard Keynes, The economic conse- 
quences of the peace (New York, 1920) 
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contemptuous portrait of Woodrow Wilson 
shows that he also was under that influence (pp. 
133-34). Evidently he had not read Etienne 
Mantoux’s volume, The Carthaginian Peace, or 
The Economic Consequences of Mr. Keynes (Lon- 
don, 1946). If only Keynes had been more per- 
suasive about the gold standard and less so 
about the Treaty of Versailles! 

In conclusion one may express regret at the 
tone of this work. It is cool and detached 
enough, almost flippant in spots, but it is far 
from achieving the impartiality which its author 
claims, and the effect upon the reader is likely 
to be an increase of cynicism rather than an 
increase of understanding. 

EMILY ALLYN 
Wilson College 


Strassburg, Freiburg, Berlin, 1901-1919: Erin- 
nerungen. By FRIEDRICH MEINECKE. Stutt- 
gart: Koehler, 1950. Pp. 387. M. 7.80. 


There is a meaningful parallel between 
Thomas Mann’s novel Doctor Faustus and the 
latest volume of Friedrich Meinecke’s memoirs. 
While Mann makes a narrator calied Dr. 
Zeitblom, a contemporary of the catastrophe of 
1945, telescope the odyssey of the German 
spirit before 1914 into the life of the bedeviled 
musician Leverkihn, the aged dean of the Ger- 
man historians sat down in 1943 and 1944 to 
speculate about his own experience of life from 
1901 to 1919. Asso often happens, literature and 
history complement each other in these two 
works. Doctor Faustus lends meaning to 
Meinecke’s attempt to describe the ‘enormous 
transformations of the German mind,” and 
Meinecke adds pointed relevance to Mann’s 
thesis that there are not and never have been 
two Germanies, good and bad, but that even 
the wicked Germany is but good Germany be- 
deviled, gone astray. : 

Up to a certain point Meinecke’s life was a 
very typical one for a German professor. To that 
extent this volume is a source of social history. 
The traditional attitudes of the German intelli- 
gentsia must be assessed for a full understanding 
of the question of why the Germans allowed ca- 
tastrophe to come over them. To be sure, it did 
not come with defeat in 1945; it had its roots 
far back in the nineteenth century. We are in- 
troduced to life in three leading university com- 
munities—Strasbourg, Freiburg, and Berlin— 
with many of the great names of the turn of the 
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century—friends and students of Meinecke’s— 
passing in review. This was the time in which the 
German scholar could concede, like Hans Del- 
briick in 1901, that basically he was quite well 
off. He enjoyed himself in a self-imposed quasi- 
isolation from political affairs. His acceptance 
of the Obrigkeit more and more came to be an 
atavistic attitude reminiscent of the so-called 
“quiet years” and suggesting surrender of the 
intellectual’s function as a critic of society. He 
was “unpolitical’”’ while remaining unconcerned 
with the clouds which appeared on the political 
horizon. The ethics of power of the kaiser’s 
Germany he accepted unsuspectingly. Meinecke 
himself was at one time enough of a convention- 
al German nationalist to love war and to be a 
violent antisemite. In other words, as if proving 
Mann’s thesis, he also was bedeviled. 

How easy it would be to moralize and to 
condemn. But I think this would mean misun- 
derstanding a book whose distinguished feature 
is an uncensored honesty about the author’s 
political and intellectual background and whose 
weight is on the inner conflicts that led to what 
Meinecke refers to as his “conversion.” At this 
point, then, Meinecke’s recollections become 
the story of a lone wanderer, a rather tragic one, 
a heroic one. The author of the Weltbiirgertum 
und Nationalstaat, who had traced the whole 
stretch of German thought frora cosmopolitan- 
ism to nationalism, now seeks his own way back 
to the cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Meinecke’s own thought then, ironically, 
led from the dangers of the Nationalstaat to the 
W eltdiirgertum. Here is a man against the his- 
tory of his own people; here also is a man 
turning against his own work. 

It was during the first World War that 
Meinecke belatedly became conscious of his— 
the intellectual’s—political responsibility, and 
in particular over the war-aims issue he awoke 
to the dangers of a power-crazy German nation- 
alism. The small crowd of intellectuals with 
whom he gathered in the fall of 1917 in the 
People’s Association for Freedom and Father- 
land (a group formed to combat the influence 
of the Fatherland party) was ineffectual. But 
this should not detract from the dignity and 
courage of the attempt. The group coped with 
a problem which affects all thinking men at all 
times: How far should the intellectual be a 
loyal citizen? At what point does his duty to 
voice criticism set in? In a healthy society those 
two functions go hand in hand, but the Germany 
of 1917 was everything but that. 


Of those with whom Meinecke joined in the 
association, he was one of the few to live through 
the years of the Weimar Republic. Indeed, it was 
a great misfortune that the leading members of 
this group, like Max Weber, Naumann, and 
Troeltsch died so early. The ethics of these 
men as a group might have given direction to 
the orphan republic. But this was not to be. 
Meinecke found himself an outsider, even in 
the republic: a man of reason, a man of con- 
science, a cosmopolitan. And when Adolf Hitler 
assumed power and drove Germany closer and 
closer to the abyss and after the second World 
War broke out, Meinecke was isolated and pow- 
erless; like Dr. Zeitblom in Mann’s novel, he 
could only wish “ardently” for the defeat of his 
country at the hands of the Allies. For a patriot 
this attitude amounted to a real sacrifice. 

H. R. Trevor-Roper, the English historian, 
has recently questioned the usefulness for our 
age of Meinecke’s reminiscing. The attack 
against Meinecke is launched on ideological 
grounds, as Meinecke is, no doubt, a German 
patriot and a conservative. But, in the light of 
what has been written above, it seems that we 
can learn from Meinecke a great deal. After all, 
a life of achievement and integrity is in itself 
not the worst example for a generation which, 
God knows, is not immune from the temptations 
of the devil. Meinecke’s wisdom can obviously 
not be reduced to a ready-made formula. Sure- 
ly, the Germany of the young Meinecke was 
no good school for wisdom, and therefore 
Meinecke’s achievement was bound to be the 
fruit of a long struggle and of experience. But, 
then, what is wisdom? Meinecke’s memoirs are 
but one roadsign on the way to it. Also Mei- 
necke’s patriotism has a bearing on our times. 
An honest examination of our own situation 
shows that a rejection of the twentie‘h-century 
forms of nationalism would not imply an aban- 
donment of patriotism. And from Meinecke we 
get a formula which combines cosmopolitanism 
with the love of one’s country and thus distin- 
guishes between nationalism and patriotism. 
Furthermore, Meinecke’s conservatism should 
not upset the reader. No term tends to be more 
abused in our days than “conservatism,” and 
too often it is being used as a synonym for 
“fascism.” Meinecke’s conservatism is rooted 
in a nineteenth-century philosophy of life to 
which change and freedom were essential and 
which differed from liberalism only in the inter- 
pretation of these two concepts. It has its place, 
therefore, close to Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.’s, 
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“vital center.”” Meinecke would agree with 
Ranke that liberalism is the “ferment of life.” 
Conversely, Meinecke’s conservatism should 
imply the same to the modern liberal. And thus 
the Erinnerungen becomes an important docu- 
ment, demonstrating the closeness of conserva- 
tism and liberalism and the difference between 
conservatism and fascism. 

The ultimate difficulty, however, of Mei- 
necke’s position should not be overlooked. How 
much vitality is there in this conservatism? Can 
conservatism—like liberalism—assert itself in 
our century, an age of mass production and of 
the mass man? To what extent do Meinecke’s 
conclusions at the end of a long life represent a 
tragic “too late’? To what extent can a disin- 
tegrated Germany—and, for that matter, world 

be reintegrated by the man of good will? 
Meinecke, like Thomas Mann, has been aware 
of these problems all along. Already 1914 
meant to both the end of the era of modern 
humanism (cf. Meinecke, Erinnerungen, pp. 
134 ff.; Mann, Doktor Faustus, p. 540 [German 
ed.]). We are back with our analogy. with 
Doctor Faustus now. We remember that Mann’s 
narrator is himself really no more than a mere 
spectator of life, which goes on elsewhere and 
over him, perhaps. And we wonder where the 
grounds can be found for Mann’s and Mei- 
necke’s final note of optimism but in the para- 
dox, the “religious paradox,’ according to 
Mann, of hope emerging from the depth of 
despair. 

KLEMENS VON KLEMPERER 


Smith College 


{ history of Soviet Russia. Vol. 1, The Bolshevik 
revolution, 1917-1923. By EDWARD HALLETT 
Carr. New York: Macmillan Co., 1951. 
Pp. 428. $5.00. 

This book is the product of wide reading, a 
good mind, discriminating selection, and ex- 
cellent writing. It is nevertheless disappointing, 
for these admirable qualities are not brought to 
bear on the history of Russia or of the Russian 
revolution. They are devoted to an account, 
virtually in a vacuum, of the ideological history 
of the Bolsheviks. 

As the preface notes and the jacket empha- 
sizes, this is an un-Marxist work. It is, rather, a 
Leninist one, almost a Horatio Alger success 
story of a ruthless will, an indefatigable indus- 
try, and a stubborn perseverance triumphing 
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over everything. Instead of the classic Marxist 
concept that “legal relations as well as forms of 
state could [not] be understood by themselves 
... but rather that they are rooted in the ma- 
terial conditions of life’ (Karl Marx, Critique 
of political economy [1859]), the writer’s phi- 
losophy seems to be the more Russian one that 
“whatever progress there is rests exclusively on 
critically thinking individuals ... the organ- 
ization of a party is necessary for victory... . 
Its core is a small number of educated, re- 
flective, and energetic men, for whom critical 
thought is inseparable from action” (P. L. 
Lavrov, Istoricheskita Pisma [1860]). In the 
present volume, knowledge of the material cir- 
cumstances uncer which victory was won is 
merely assumed; there is no attempt to analyze 
the objective circumstances that preceded, ac- 
companied, or followed the revolution. Save for 
an occasional incidental remark, such as that 
“in the spring of 1918 economic difficulties were 
already acute” (p. 188), all discussion of eco- 
nomic developments has been reserved for the 
second volume. 

Nor, even in this restricted framework, is 
there any systematic attempt to place the de- 
velopment of Bolshevik thought in relation to 
other current ideologies. Differentiation of the 
Iskra group from narodniks, “legal Marxists,” 
and “economists” is clearly outlined. The basis 
of the split of the Zskra group into Bolsheviks 
and Mensheviks is competently handled, only 
to end in a curious misrepresentation of the 
latter as the Russian equivalent of Western 
“revisionists.” If the “failure of Menshevism 

. was a result of its alienation from Russian 
conditions” (p. 41), those specifically Russian 
conditions ought to be analyzed. “As against 
the narodniks, the Russian Social-Democratic 
Workers’ Party [i.e., both Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks] regarded the proletariat and not 
the peasant as the driving force of the coming 
revolution” (p. 7); but nowhere is it made clear 
how deep was the debt of the Bolsheviks to the 
narodniks in rejecting the economic concept of 
class in favor of the political concept of party. 

E. H. Carr accepts at face value the Bolshe- 
viks’ assertion that they were the party of the 
proletariat. This enables him to contrast “the 
Soviet power and the survivors of the bourgeois 
intelligentsia remaining on Soviet soil” (p. 177). 
He forgets that, as Lenin himself asserted in 
1903, ‘“‘the teaching of socialism has grown out 
of philosophical, historical and economic theo- 
ries worked out by educated representatives of 
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the possessing classes, of the intelligentsia 
(p. 16). (Carr’s excerpts do not include the fur- 
ther passage: “Our task ... is .. . to divert the 
labor movement ... and to bring it under the 
wing of revolutionary Social Democracy.”’) He 
does not cite the Bolsheviks’ own recognition, 
on the eve of their seizure of power, of the in- 
difference, if not hostility, of the working 
masses, of the workers’ devotion to the soviets, 
which made it so imperative to “snatch” 
power before the meeting of the Second All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets. 

His concentration on his specific theme, the 
Bolshevik revolution, leads him to close his eyes 
to all else and to offer sympathetic explanation 
for its most arbitrary acts. As one instance out 
of very many may be cited his handling of the 
violation, in the Cheka’s formal sentence on 
Admiral Shchastnyi, of the Bolsheviks’ own de- 
cree abolishing the death penalty. “Krylenko 
neatly replied that the admiral had not been 
‘condemned to death’ but only ordered to be 
shot.”” Another writer might, instead of “neat- 
ly,”’ have used “cynically”; Thomas Masaryk 
characterized Nicholas I’s somewhat similar 
comment in 1837 as illustrating his “abominable 
stupidity and provocative brutality” (The spirit 
of Russia [2 vols.; London, tg1o}, I 106). 

The chief rivals of the Bolsheviks—the 
non-Marxist Social Revolutionaries—get short 
shrift. First mentioned on page 70, they are 
summarily dismissed as “the traditional party 
of the peasant revolution” (p. 72). Their victory 
in the elections to the constituent assembly, “if 
this could be read as a verdict on the govern- 
ment set up by the October revolution” (p. 110), 
is discounted because of the split between the 
right and left SR’s and the coalition of the latter 
with the Bolsheviks. “The proportion between 
Right and Left SR’s in the Constituent As- 
sembly-——-370-40—was fortuitous” (pp. 111-12). 
Apparently without benefit of consulting O. H. 
Radkey, The elections to the Russian constituent 
assembly of 1917 (Journal, XXIII [1951], 100), 
Carr accepts Lenin’s dictum that “the people 
voted for a party which no longer existed” 
(p. 112). Yet, in referring to the trial of the 
SR’s in 1922, he no longer chooses to differenti- 
ate between right and left (p. 182). 

Other political groupings in Russia, though 
they actually played a larger role than did the 
Bolsheviks in the years before the revolution as 
well as in its earlier stages, are passed over al- 
most wholly in silence. Not until the elections 
to the constituent assembly is there mention of 
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the “Kadets, the only surviving bourgeois 
party” (p. 110); of the Octobrists there is no 
hint. 

The absence of narrative, even of purely po- 
litical narrative, militates strongly against this 
book as an introduction for the lay reader to the 
understanding of the revolution. Its value lies 
rather in its extended, if sometimes superficial 
and tendentious, discussion of some theoretical 
problems, such as the first constitution of the 
RSFSR, the relation of the party to the state, 
and the idea of self-determination (chaps. xi, 
xii, and xiv are by far the best in the book). 
There is much in the book that is likely to mis- 
lead the uninformed reader, much that the stu- 
dent of the revolution can profitably mull over. 
Contemplating the reintegration of the Russian 
empire in the half-decade following the revolu- 
tion, one may well agree with Carr that “this 
consummation ... was an outstanding tribute 
to Lenin’s genius as a constructive statesman”’ 
(p. 253); one might add that he was the greatest 
since Bismarck. To confuse this accomplish- 
ment, however, with the realization of socialist 
theory would be another matter. Not for nothing 
did Lenin quote the words: “‘Theory, my friend, 
is grey, but green is the everlasting tree of life’”’ 
(p. 24). 

Jesse D. CLARKSON 
Brooklyn College 


Foreign relations of the United States: diplomatic 
papers 1933 (in five volumes). Vol. I, General. 
(‘Publication of the department of state,” 
No. 3839.) Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1950. Pp. 991. $3.75. 


This volume is a memento of the attempts of 
the countries of the West to cling together for 
peace and to work together for recovery. The 
attempts ended in failure—these papers make 
clear—because each sought its own separate 
safety and advantage first and foremost. 

The main subjects documented are: the Con- 
ference for the Reduction and Limitation of 
Armaments, Geneva; the Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference, London; and the negotia- 
tions regarding the intergovernmental debts due 
the United States. Other groups of interest are 
concerned with the Four Power Pact signed at 
Rome (an attempt to reinforce the Locarno 
Pact); the German Nazi attacks on the Dollfuss 
regime in Austria; and the initiation of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements program. 
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The correspondence concerned with the arms 
conference (mainly exchanges between our rep- 
resentatives at the conference, Norman Davis 
and Hugh Wilson, and the president and Secre- 
tary Cordell Hull) tell little not already known 
about the collapse of that last attempt to re- 
strain the competitive preparation for war. 
The military resurgence of Germany and its 
demands proved to be the most unyielding ob- 
stacle to an accord, though by no means the 
only grave one. Roosevelt and Hull were eager 
to see armaments under control. But they were 
unwilling or unable to pledge American support 
against violation of any arms treaty or aggres- 
sion. The utmost promise deemed feasible by 
them was that the United States would not de- 
feat collective action by others (p. 150). Even 
this promise the foreign relations committee 
would not endorse. When asked to authorize the 
executive to embargo the export of arms and 
munitions to any nation or nations he might 
designate, the committee voted that any such 
action must apply impartially to all the parties 
in the dispute or conflict. The specter of “‘in- 
volvement” ruled our diplomacy. 

rhe sections having to do with the Four 
Power Pact and Nazi aggression against the 
Dollfuss regime are of new interest mainly as 
showing the bluntness of Benito Mussolini’s op- 
position at the time to Nazi attempts to get 
control of Austria. 

The papers on intergovernmental debts give 
the formal record of the exchanges which pre- 
ceded the end of payments. But they do not 
reawaken memory of the mutual bitterness and 
reproach that marked this event or convey its 
effect on separating us from our former allies. 

Because of the agitated confusion of the pre- 
paratory discussions in Washington before the 
economic conference and the tangle in consulta- 
tion with the president during the conference, 
it must have been hard to gather the papers on 
this episode which are printed in these pages. 
The editors are to be admired for doing as well 
as they have. But this collection must not be 
taken to be a complete account. During the first 
phase there were many talks not recorded here. 
Some of the significant ones are traced in a ‘re- 
cent article by Jeanette P. Nichols in the January 
1951 number of the American historical review. 
The main deficiency in the record of the con- 
ference period is the lack of minutes of the meet- 
ings of the delegation. 

Thus these papers convey too little of the 
disorder in the formulation of American policy 
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before the conference; or of the demoralization 
within the delegation during the conference; or 
of the conflict within the American government 
from beginning to end. For example, the student 
could hardly detect from this source the harsh 
antagonism between the secretary of state, 
Cordell Hull, and the assistant secretary, Ray- 
mond Moley. Nor could he perceive that the 
will of the intemperate senator from Nevada, 
Key Pittman (chairman of the foreign relations 
committee)—who did not care a jot for the 
avowed aims of the conference—often domi- 
nated decisions. 

Two points of central interest which these 
records corroborate are: (1) that Hull in London 
had virtually nothing immediate to offer other 
countries, except co-operation in action by each 
to expand purchasing power. He was not author- 
ized to discuss the debts; nor did he want to. He 
could not negotiate to reduce tariffs; for while 
he was en route the president decided (his ex- 
plications justify the decision) not to ask con- 
gress for authority to-do so. Nor could Hull, it 
turned out, agree to stabilize the exchange value 
of the dollar. (2) As to that, it seems clear that, 
until squarely faced with the decision, Roosevelt 
favored, or at least did not oppose, some flexible 
form of stabilization. Economic historians may 
well approve his later change of judgment. But 
its tardiness made it doubly upsetting. And the 
derisive bluntness with which Roosevelt made 
the announcement was not stimulating, as in- 
tended, but destructive. 

In sum, this volume is not a source of major 
new information on the bleak diplomacy of 
1933- But it gives precision to our knowledge of 
the necessities, fears, deceptions, and self-de- 
ceptions (of which no country was innocent) 
which made it so bleak. These thwarted the 
peaceful intent and good will which the United 
States brought to the efforts recorded in this 
official compilation. 

HERBERT FEIS 
Princeton University 


The road to Pearl Harbor: the coming of the war 
between the United States and Japan. By 
HERBERT FEIs. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1950. Pp. 341. $5.00. 
Herbert Feis has presented in The road to 

Pearl Harbor what is unquestionably the most 

thorough analysis of the diplomatic prelude to 

December 7, 1941 that has appeared to date. 

What especially distinguishes this study of a 
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vital and frequently controversial subject is the 
use of a vast variety of the most relevant source 
material, much of which has been ignored by, 
or unavailable to, other scholars. Since the au- 
thor is principally concerned with the years 
1940-41, many historians would be inclined to 
quibble with his choice of @ title. While, to be 
sure, this period was most crucial, it represents 
in retrospect not simply the “road to Pearl 
Harbor” but, perhaps better still, “the last 
mile.” 

To one idealistic enough to believe that war 
need not be inevitable Feis’s book will be most 
disturbing, for there emerges from it the harsh 
formula of international relations that it takes 
one to make war and two to make peace. Could 
there have been compromise between a Japan 
insistent that its “self-existence” rested upon a 
denial] of this elementary right to others and a 
United States adamantly resolved upon the 
presence of basic morality in the relations among 
nations? On the difficulty, if not impossibility, 
of reconciling these basic assumptions of foreign 
policy, peace foundered. To Japan, ensnarled in 
the web of its opportunistic adventures in ag- 
gression, the American demand that her preda- 
tory activities be discontinued and the objec- 
tives of her greed be disclaimed rang out as a 
death knell. What tortuous diplomacy was un- 
able to achieve was consequently subjected to 
the arbitrament of war. 

It is an ironic commentary upon Japan’s pre- 
tensions to eastern Asiatic leadership and world 
influence that in her day of decision she was a 
nation alone. Embroiled in China, suspicious of 
Germany, fearful of Russia, envious of Great 
Britain, and resentful of the United States, she 
sought in times of stress fair-weather friends. 
Thus, signing the Anti-Comintern Pact in 1936, 
Japan proceeded to batter away at the staunch- 
est bulwark of anticommunism in eastern Asia— 
Nationalist China. Deceived by Hitler in Au- 
gust 1939, she nevertheless became partner to 
the Tripartite Pact in September 1940. If she 
signed with firm hand, it was also with wavering 
heart, as is evident by her conclusion of the 
neutrality pact with Soviet Russia in April 1941. 
Perhaps Japan saw method in such madness; 
the United States, on the other hand, clearly saw 
madness in such method. 

What modus vivendi was the United States 
prepared to offer? As Feis cogently puts it: “Ja- 
pan was not asked to give up any land or re- 
sources except those which it held by force of 
arms. Its independence was not in peril. Its 
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Army, Navy, and Air Force would have re- 
mained in being. Its chance to trade with the 
rest of the world would have been restored. Its 
struggle against the extension of Communism 
could have combined with that of China and 
the West. Extinction threatened the plan of ex- 
pansion in Asia, but not Japan or the Japanese” 
(pp. 327-38). To an American such a settlement 
might have appeared to be just and reasonable. 
To the Japanese, however, who recalled the 
Tripartite Intervention of 1895, the short- 
comings of the Treaty of Portsmouth of 1905, 
popularly ascribed to Theodore Roosevelt, and 
the limitations placed upon the Twenty-one 
Demands of 1915 at Versailles and the Washing- 
ton Conference, the demand that the fruits of 
war be disgorged was galling. 

Feis is undoubtedly more familiar with the 
American scene than with the Japanese. This 
is nowhere more evident than in his delineations 
of the principal statesmen and diplomats who 
participated in the historic policy-making and 
negotiations before Pearl Harbor. History, of 
course, has its heroes and villains; but it is very 
frequently the circumstances in which one must 
act, rather than personal inclination, or charac- 
ter, that determine the role. 


HyMAN KUBLIN 
Brooklyn College 


Suomen, kohtalonaikoja: muistelmia vuosilta 
1935-44 [Finland’s fateful days: memoirs 
of the years 1935-44]. By Wirert von 
Bittcuer. Helsinki: Séderstrém, 1950. Pp. 
431. FM. 700. 


These memoirs of the German minister at 
Helsinki span nearly nine and a half years of 
anxiety and war (May 1935-—September 1044), 
during which the diplomat dealt with no less 
than four Finnish presidents, six prime minis- 
ters, and seven foreign ministers. 

Bliicher’s major job was to promote his 
country’s Baltic interests, which, in reference 
in reference to Finland, were held to mean that 
the latter was to be safeguarded as an inde- 
pendent and friendly state, standing aloof from 
any combination of powers directed against 
Germany. This policy, he insists, did not pre- 
clude Finnish participation in a purely Scandi- 
navian bloc, nor did it imply any right on the 
part of the authoritarian state to interfere with 
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the internal affairs of the republic—a presump- 
tion which, according to Blicher, the Nazi- 
ruled country never claimed or exercised. 
Bliicher’s mission was immeasurably aided 
by a well-established pro-German feeling in 
Finland, especially among the rightist elements, 
who, like the Germans themselves, never forgot, 
but rather exaggerated, the Prussian contribu- 
tion to the outcome of the Finnish civil war of 
1918 (or the war for independence, as they pre- 
ferred to call it), It is not surprising that 
Blicher’s heroes are the strongly pro-German 
Finns, figures like R. J. Witting and Pehr 
Svinhufvud (who takes on unbecoming godlike 
proportions); and his villains are men like Eino 
Holsti, who supported the League of Nations 
and who chose close relations with the West and 
Scandinavia over a German orientation. 
Bliicher’s work was well-nigh undone by the 
sudden change in Germany’s Baltic policy 
wrought by the nonaggression pact of August 
1939 with the Soviet Union. While Joachim von 
Ribbentrop assured the minister, who was not 
always kept informed of Nazi high strategy, 
that the agreement was not at the expense of 
Finland, Bliicher—and a mounting company 
of Finns—remained dubious. Their fears were 


confirmed by Hitler’s role during the winter war 


of 1939-40, when he facilitated the achievement 
of Russian military victory by a policy of be- 
nevolent neutrality. The crestfallen and cha- 
grined diplomat, who was not a Nazi—his por- 
traits of der Fihrer and his champagne foreign 
minister are etched with acid—entertained 
thoughts of resigning, but he decided then, as 
several times later, to stick to his post, like a 
faithful German soldier, as he (lamely) put it. 

While pro-German sentiment among the 
Finns had also suffered from Nazi misrule in 
Norway and Denmark, the republic’s search 
for a road that would give protection from con- 
tinuing Soviet pressure and at the same time 
redeem some of the losses of the past war led 
her back to Germany. In the summer and au- 
tumn of 1940 Hitler, too, was returning to the 
old Baltic formula, a change made explicit in 
his refusal in November 1940 to give V. M. 
Molotov a free hand in Finland. News that 
Germany was holding her mighty umbrella 
over the country spread quickly among the 
worried Finns, and almost overnight they raced 
from hostility back to a vigorous, if somewhat 
emotional and hysterical, progermanism. These 
developments culminated in Finland’s involve- 
ment in the so-called ‘continuation war’ 
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against the Soviet Union in June 1941 as an 
unfettered cobelligerent of Germany. 

So long as Nazi armed might remained in- 
vincible, Bliicher’s days at Helsinki were not too 
difficult, despite the antics of the British and 
American representatives. But when the Rus- 
sian counteroffensive forced the Germans into 
retreat, leaving the Finnish troops in exposed 
positions, a peace movement emerged in Fin- 
land—in the beginning confined to the left-wing 
groups. But as hopes of German (and Finnish) 
victory finally died, the get-out-of-the-war-at- 
any-cost movement assumed the magnitude of 
a plague that infected president, cabinet, and 
an overwhelming majority of the members of 
parliament. 

Bliicher, prodded by frantic messages from 
Berlin, struggled desperately to keep the Finns 
from yielding. But in the end, his efforts—like 
those of Hitler and Ribbentrop, both of whom 
tried to rally the Finns by visiting their leaders; 
Ribbentrop even asked Bliicher if there were 
available one thousand trustworthy Finns to 
seize control of the country!—were unsuccess- 
ful, and on September 2, 1944 the Finnish gov- 
ernment agreed to accept the Russian surrender 
terms, one of whose provisions paved the way 
for hostilities between the erstwhile brothers-in- 
arms that lasted from September 1944 to April 
1045. 

Not merely the major outlines of Finnish- 
German relations but many hitherto undis- 
closed details are brought to light. For example, 
there are revealing accounts of the transit 
agreement of September 22, 1940; the Finnish 
signing of the Anti-Comintern Pact in Berlin in 
November 1941; Hitler’s surprise visit to Fin- 
land in June 1942; and the Ribbentrop-Ryti 
agreement of June 26, 1943, which Bliicher 
charges the Finnish government repudiated in 
a deceitful manner. 

It should be added that Suomen kohtalonai- 
koja is more than a chronicle of Finnish-German 
diplomacy as viewed from the vantage point of 
Finland’s capital. Bliicher describes—on the 
whole, rather effectively, if not always dispas- 
sionately or accurately (one is annoyed by the 
practice of identifying some key witnesses 
merely as “‘a certain high official,’ ‘a trust- 
worthy source’’)—Finland’s relations with the 
border states, Scandinavia, England, the United 
States, and Russia. It is thus a well-rounded and 
important review of Finnish foreign policy dur- 
ing these critical years. 

The memoirs have aroused great interest in 
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Finland. A first printing was exhausted in five 
days. 
JouN ILMARI KOLEHMAINEN 


University of Minnesota 


United States Army in World War II. The Euro- 
pean theater of operations: the Lorraine cam- 
paign. By H. M. Core. Washington, D.C.: 
Office of the chief of military history, de- 
partment of the army, 1950. Pp. 618. $10. 


This is the first volume to be published in 
the projected nine-volume subseries on the 
European theater in the army’s official history 
of its participation in the second World War. 
It is a thoroughgoing study of the operations of 
General George S. Patton’s Third Army in 
Lorraine during the autumn of 1944. Now chief 
of the European section in the department of 
the army’s office of military history, Hugh M. 
Cole, the author, served as Third Army histori- 
an during the operations which he describes. 

Although considerable ammunition is given 
for controversial questions which have waxed 
since the end of hostilities, Cole presents the 
material objectively and impartially, and the 
questions themselves remain unresolved. One of 
these is the matter of halting the Third Army, in 
consequence of the assignment of supply pri- 
orities to the north, at a time when German re- 
sistance was collapsing before it. The author 
makes it clear that the decision to make the 
main effort north of the Ruhr had been taken 
well before the invasion of Normandy, so that 
the assignment of priorities in that area was the 
result of the established plan and no sudden 
shift of policy. Some might question the wisdom 
of following the northern route in preference to 
the one through the Frankfurt Gap, for the 
same considerations which recommended that 
route—the direct approach, the need to obtain 
channel ports and Belgian airfields, the desire 
to overrun the flying-bomb sites, and the fact 
that the principal concentration of enemy forces 
would be met there—these same considerations 
would have called for the original invasion to 
have been aimed at the Pas-de-Calais rather 
than Normandy. But Calais was avoided be- 
cause of the strength of the enemy defenses 
there. Similarly, a major offensive against the 
weaker German forces south of the Ruhr might 
have brought decisive results more quickly. In- 
terestingly enough, General Eisenhower was 
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criticized by Patton for concentrating too much 
in the north, and he was criticized by Field 
Marshal Montgomery for insisting on a “‘broad- 
front” policy and not concentrating enough 
anywhere. 

Cole emphasizes that there was no basic 
change in Eisenhower’s plan for the offensives 
toward Germany. The crux of the problem, 
however, goes beyond that. The real question is 
this: Given the conditions brought about by the 
chaotic German retreats in late August, was 
Eisenhower's decision to continue with his pre- 
established plan a sound one? Although no pa- 
trols got into Metz, it is confirmed that mecha- 
nized cavalry units did probe all the way to the 
Moselle River during the first week in Septem- 
ber. A platoon leader of the Forty-third Cavalry 
Reconnaissance Squadron radiced from near 
Thionville on September 2: “No enemy visible 
on other side of the Moselle. Many good places 
for bridges, all undefended. Rolling ground back 
of river” (p. 118). Unfortunately, the Third 
Army’s pause for want of gasoline gave the 
Germans opportunity to organize such defenses 
along the Moselle that this became the scene of 
some of the bitterest fighting of the war. As the 
author puts it: “For the next few days the 3d 
Cavalry Group acted with the élan of the old 
mounted cavalry tradition. But its accomplish- 
ments ... did little more than indicate what 
might have been the story had not the iron grip 
of logistics intervened to thwart a Third Army 
dash across the Moselle’’ (p. 118). 

Another important issue was that of tactical 
air support. Though the Nineteenth Tactical Air 
Command under Brigadier General Otto P. 
Weyland already had set high standards for co- 
operation with the Third Army, certain weak- 
nesses resulting from the divided command 
seemed to be evident. These difficulties were due 
not to any lack of co-operation between these 
two commands but to the fact that General 
Weyland was responsible to a higher air head- 
quarters (Ninth Air Force), which often called 
upon him to divert his air strength elsewhere. 
The most inexplicable example of this was the 
insistence on continuous air attacks on Brest by 
the XIX TAC long after the war had moved 
four hundred miles to the east and even after 
Brest had lost its real value as a supply port. 
When the Twentieth Corps called for air sup- 
port as it battled against the Metz forts on 
September 12, only half the missions of the air 
command could be spared from the Brest di- 
version. Even in one of the best examples of air- 
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ground co-operation in the campaign—an attack 
by the Fifteenth Corps on September 14—the 
aircraft had to fly all the way from their base at 
Rennes in Brittany. Once the Ninth Air Force 
turned down a Third Army request for support 
at Metz on the ground that artillery could do the 
job. This attitude was not common in XIX 
TAC, and the presumption of air officers to tell 
the ground commanders the kind of weapons 
they needed was one most resented by the latter. 
General Eisenhower has written of this com- 
mand problem in this way: “When a battle 
needs the last ounce of available force, the com- 
mander must not be in the position of depending 
upon request and negotiation to get it” (Cru- 
sade in Europe [Garden City, N.Y., 1948], p. 
222). But it was the weather which imposed the 
greatest limitation on the use of tactical air 
power, and ground commanders generally had 
only praise for their air support when it was 
available. 

The title of the book follows popular rather 
than official usage, for the war department nev- 
er recognized the operation in Lorraine as an 
official “‘campaign.”” Why this was so will be 
even less understandable to the veteran of 
that “campaign” after he reads this account. 
Few question the status of the Normandy 
operation, where some eighteen divisions par- 
ticipated in the course of seven weeks, as a 
campaign. In Lorraine, thirteen divisions played 
major roles in operations lasting fourteen weeks, 
but that was not a campaign. But it involved 
bitter fighting against a determined, if weak- 
ened, enemy as well as continuing struggles 
against weather and terrain. It included the 
costly crossings of the Moselle, great tank 
battles near Lunéville and Dieuze, defense 
against violent counterattacks, the ponderous 
reduction of “‘Fortress Metz,” the November- 
December offensive of road-bound tanks and 
marching infantry through abnormal rains, 
mud, snow and sleet to the Saarland, and pene- 
tration of some of the strongest defenses of the 
West Wall in the Saarlautern sector. Local ac- 
tions are treated in great detail. 

Skilful exploitation of German sources pro- 
vides an enlightening and interesting account 
of the German side. Dependence on Adolf 
Hitler’s “intuition” is confirmed, and an ex- 
ample of German methods is given in an inci- 
dent whre the officers held responsible for the 
failure of a German division were shot without 
trial. But one cannot help being impressed with 
how the Germans were able to organize their 
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defenses after the flight across France and how 
much they were able to do with so little in 
manpower and equipment. 

Calling upon his earlier experience as a stu- 
dent of military history (Cole taught military 
history at the University of Chicago for five 
years before the war), the author is able to pre- 
sent informative background material and to 
draw historical parallels where appropriate. 
Most striking is the reduction in the number of 
men engaged around Metz in 1944 compared 
with those used in the same area in 1870, or the 
smaller numbers used in the Lorraine offensive 
in 1944 compared with those which the French 
assembled in that area in 1914. 

Organization is a difficult problem in any 
book at ence so broad in scope and so rich in de- 
tail. Cole’s method is to organize his chapters 
according to corps operations but to build the 
narrative around the tactical operations of the 
divisions. This method has certain advantages, 
but the reader, taken from one unit to another 
and given an abundance of detail on each may 
find difficulty in putting together “the big pic- 
ture.” Though this is a story of the Third 
Army, one does not come away with a vivid im- 
pression of just how its headquarters functioned. 
On the other hand, interest might have been 
sustained even better had the corps operations 
been pursued in bigger sweeps. For instance, the 
account of the Twelfth Corps’s ambitious offen- 
sive east of the Moselle is broken off at page 116, 
and it is necessary to skip to page 209 to pick 
up the story and to discover the results of Ger- 
man counterattacks and of the order of higher 
headquarters for the Third Army to go over to 
the defensive. At the same time, it might have 
been better to follow the Twentieth Corps’s 
battles for Metz straight through instead of 
breaking it off in two or three places to return 
to other actions. One possible solution might 
have been to divide the book into two parts, 
the first to relate the whole story, more or less 
chronologically, from the point of view of Third 
Army headquarters; the second part then could 
have given the “play-by-play” account of the 
divisions. Certainly the detailed tactical studies 
are among the most useful parts of the book. 

Based upon unit records and journals sup- 
plemented by extensive combat interviews, all 
of which are used critically by a scholar who was 
there, the volume carries an almost unassailable 
air of authenticity. Of course, a few minor er- 
rors—like the statement that “the 134th In- 
fantry crossed the Maderbach in assault boats” 
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to take Puttelange (p. 527), whereas that regi- 
ment crossed the river by wading and by an 
improvised bridge over a blown-out floodgate— 
may be expected to have crept in, but they cer- 
tainly are at a minimum. 

For the complete story it will be necessary to 
await publication of forthcoming volumes in the 
series like Forrest C. Pogue’s “The Supreme 
Command” and R. G. Ruppenthal’s “Logistical 
support of the armies.” The high standard set 
by The Lorraine campaign is well calculated to 
excite anticipation of those volumes. Together, 


the series will provide the raw material for 
much additional work for historians to do in 
analyzing and interpreting the stories there 
presented. 

The book will be attractive to general readers 
and invaluable for military students. Unfor- 
tunately, the price of ten dollars is likely to keep 
The Lorraine campaign out of the hands of 
thousands of Third Army veterans who would 
treasure it a lifetime. 

James A. Huston 
Purdue University 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


For some time there has been an urgent 
need for a journal of history devoted exclusively 
to the publication of articles in medieval and 
modern English history and British Empire 
history. At the first formal meeting in New 
York of the newly organized Conference on 
British Studies (Harold Hulme, New York Uni 
versity, President), the members voted to ex 
plore the possibilities of founding a journal, 
and to this end a committee has been appointed. 


Because of the very real difficulties in start- 
ing a magazine, the committee must have some 
idea of the probable number of subscribers and 
would appreciate postcards from all interested 
in such a journal, to be published quarterly. 
Cards should be mailed, with the sender’s 
address, to Samuel C. McCulloch, Department 
of History, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 
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